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CHAPTER XY. 
DOROTHY’S ENGAGEMENT, 

‘ie arbitrary baker who dealt out his customers’ dinners like a pack 

of cards at a given hour, and thereby obliged Mr. Dobb to dine at 
one o’clock on a Sunday, exercised no influence upon that gentleman’s 
domestic arrangements for the rest of the day; and on almost every 
Sunday evening throughout the year the brewer’s clerk was wont to 
entertain his friends in a manner which was as economical as it was 
primitive. No troublesome preparations, to be achieved with wailing 
and gnashing of teeth by Mrs. Dobb, were involved in Henry Adolphus’s 
“Sundays;” no bewildering arithmetical calculation of spoons and forks, 
dessert-knives and carvers, finger-glasses and salt-cellars, had to be gone 
through by that lady. No occasional butler, proprietor of a neighbour- 
ing milk-walk, had to be consulted as to his engagements before the 
guests could be bidden. The “at home” ofan early settler in the 
Australian bush could scarcely have been more unceremonious than 
Mr. Dobb’s mode of entertaining his friends. 

At au uncertain hour after the clearing away of the tea-things the 
clerk’s little circle began to assemble. It was always the same circle, 
and it always gathered in the same manner; and what it did on one 
Sunday, it did on almost every Sunday through the year. As the winter 
dusk deepened into darkness, as the summer sunset darkened into dusk, 
Mr. Dobb’s masculine acquaintance dropped in at Amanda Villas, and 
settled themselves for a pleasant evening. In the clerk’s circle there was 
a good deal understood by the phrase “dropping in.” It meant that 
costume was looser in its regulations than the Duke de Bassano would 
quite approve of in the guests he invites to his imperial master’s mansion. 
It meant that coloured waistcoats and flaming neckties were admissible; 
it meant unlimited indulgence from Mrs. Dobb in the matter of smoking. 
It even went so far as to mean the toleration of shirt-sleeves in very 
warm weather; and it meant a financial system with regard to refresh- 
ment and tobacco, which Mr. Dobb alluded to briefly as “ Yorkshire,” but 
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which has been made familiar to us in that Scottish drinking-song 
called “ Auld lang syne,” wherein the noblest spirit of good-fellowship 
seems to be embodied in the rule that every man should pay his own 
score. 

The refreshment which Mr. Dobb’s visitors affected was half-and- 
half. When the four or five droppers-in who constituted the clerk’s 
circle had assembled, the maid-of-all-work was despatched to the nearest 
tavern for a gallon of half-and-half, and to the nearest tobacconist’s for 
a quarter of a pound of bird’s-eye. Mr. Dobb, as a brewer’s clerk and 
a family-man, had a cask of XX from the brewery for his household 
consumption; but Mr. Dobb, in the character of Amphitryon, preferred 
the half-and-half procured for ready money from the tavern; for the 
“Yorkshire” system would have been clumsy in its application to beer 
supplied from the entertainer’s private cellar, and might have entailed 
long credits and even bad debts. When the domestic returned from 
her mission, the can of half-and-half was placed in the centre of Mr. 
Dobb's round-table, with an array of blown-glass tumblers ranged at its 
base; the bird’s-eye circulated amongst the guests in a jam-pot; and the 
evening’s entertainment commenced. The evening’s entertainment 
appeared to consist chiefly in the consumption of the beer and bird’s- 
eye. Sometimes the maid-of-all-work was despatched for a second 
gallon; very frequently she had to fetch fresh supplies of tobacco; 
although every one of Mr. Dobb’s visitors carried in his waistcoat- 
pocket a fragment of a black-looking compound, which he chopped or 
scraped solemnly at intervals to mingle with his bird’s-eye, and which 
he called Cavendish. The capacity which Mr. Dobb and his friends dis- 
played for the consumption of beer was something startling. They were 
not particularly thirsty; and the half-and-half, always growing gradually 
flatter as the evening waned, was by no means particularly nice; but the 
visitors imbibed glass after glass of the beverage with as solemn a relish 
as if the muddy-brown mixture in their tumblers had been the rarest 
vintage of the Rhine. With beer and tobacco Mr. Dobb’s acquaintance 
seemed to find a perennial charm in his society. Without beer and 
tobacco they could not endure him for a moment: for it happened some- 
times that the guests, unmindful of the hour, allowed the public-house 
to close before they had renewed their supplies; and lo, suddenly, when 
the evening was at its height, the tin bottom of the can revealed itself 
glimmering through a swiftly-ebbing tide of half-and-half, and the revel- 
lers were fain to part sad and despondent. To have continued their 
conversation, to have sung another song or listened to another recitation, 
or to have lingered together in friendly intercourse for another half- 
hour without beer, would have been an impossibility; and the guests 
departed, determining to keep a sharper look-out upon the can and the 
hour next time. Sometimes when Mr. Dobb was in an expansive 
humour, he would ask his friends to partake of the cold baked meats 
remaining from his family-table, unlimited pickles of a very vinegary 
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character, and a stale half-quartern; but this did not happen very often; 
for the boldest masculine spirit will quail before the settled blackness 
on a female visage, when Monday’s dinner disappears before the ravages 
of unconscious Sunday visitors. 

Little Dorothy Tursgood, spending a Sabbath holiday very often 
with her cousin Selina, had frequently enjoyed the privilege of joining 
in the Sunday-evening festivities. Country cousins are convenient 
people to know; and Selina Dobb found her civilities to Dorothy very 
advantageously requited by an occasional basket from the home-farm ; 
and then Selina liked to hear all about Miss Marcia, and what she did, 
and what she wore, and what her bonnets cost; and what the parlour- 
dinners were like at the Abbey; and whether Sir Jasper was going to 
leave off living like a hermit; and so on. Dorothy was always welcome 
whenever her indulgent mistress was pleased to give her a Sunday’s 
holiday; it being understood that she was to be seen safely back to the 
Abbey by the Dobbs, or fetched by her father, and that she was to 
return at a certain hour. 

Until very lately Dorothy had been quite resigned to leaving the 
festive circle at rather an early period. The atmosphere created by so 
many clay pipes was rather trying, and Dorothy found very little amuse- 
ment in the society of half-a-dozen solemn young men, or in the stereo- 
typed witticisms of Henry Adolphus. But latterly Dorothy had found 
the tobacco-laden atmosphere of the crowded little parlour as delightful 
as the perfumed air of an earthly paradise. Latterly Dorothy had found 
even Mr. Dobb’s jokes amusing; or she had at any rate found it amus- 
ing to listen to some one else, whose subdued accents were not heard 
by the general company during the laughter that followed the clerk’s 
sallies. Of late Mr. Gervoise Catheron, the sub-lieutenant of marines, 
had been an occasional dropper-in at Amanda Villas; and by an odd 
coincidence his occasional droppings-in always happened to occur upon 
the evenings which Dorothy spent with her cousin. 

He came on those evenings because he knew that she was there. 
He watched her as she left the chapel, and found out all about it. He 
told her so; and he told her that he loved her very dearly, and that no 
other woman should be his wife. He was only waiting to turn round, 
he said, and to get out of this beastly corps, and get something to live 
upon, and then he would ask her to marry him immediately; and he 
did not care a—something very wicked, at which Dorothy gave a pretty 
little scream, and put her dumpling hands over his mouth—what his 
family or his friends might choose to say about any inequality of rank 
between the Catherons and Tursgoods. 

“What the deuce is the good of your old family, that they should 
make such a howling about it?’ demanded Mr. Catheron peevishly. 
“ Will your old family keep you? If it would, I’d say something to it. 
Will your old family pay your debts? not a bit of it. I’ve heard my 
father say that in his time the King’s Bench was peopled with old 
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families; and the more certain it was that a man’s ancestors came over 
with William the Conqueror, the more likely the man himself was to die 
in the Rules. Our family can trace itself back to the reign of Edward the 
Confessor; and a precious deal of good we get out of him, when we’ve 
bothered our brains to work ourselves back to him. If we could fasten 
the other end of our family on to a rich cotton-spinner or a wealthy iron- 
founder, we might get some recompense for our trouble; but if I wanted 
to do a little bit of stiff to-morrow, and Edward the Confessor could come 
out of his grave to put his name to it, his stupid old signature wouldn’t 
be worth the paper it was written upon—even if he could write, which I 
haven’t the faintest doubt he couldn’t, since the other fellow, William the 
what’s-his-name, never got beyond Bill Stokes his mark. So when I marry, 
Dorothy, I shall please myself; and Edward the Confessor may be—” 

The dumpling hand went up to arrest the utterance of another 
wicked word, and then Dorothy trotted along beside her lover proud 
and happy. He acted as Mr. Dobb’s proxy sometimes, and escorted 
her to the gates of Scarsdale Park; for Selina had been taken into 
Dorothy’s confidence, and knew that her cousin and the sub-lieutenant 
were engaged. She had even heard as much from the lips of that 
gentleman himself, who declared his intentions to be strictly honour- 
able, but who begged that they might not be revealed to Mr. Dobb, 
who was a “talking fellow, and would be likely to go blabbing the 
business all over Castleford,” Mr. Catheron said. 

So Dorothy was engaged. The lieutenant’s declaration had come 
very soon, and yet she did not think that it had come abruptly; for a 
new existence seemed to have dawned for her since the day when she 
had first seen him looking at her in the humble little chapel: and now 
when she tried to remember what her life had been like without him, 
she lost herself in the effort to recall that bygone time, until it 
seemed as if she could have had no existence at all before that never- 
to-be-forgotten day. All that had gone befcre was so dim and faded, 
that she could not seize the memory of a single hour out of all her life, 
until the bright moment in which her heart first fluttered with so sweet 
an emotion that she had never even tried to still its altered beating, or 
to coax it back to the old jog-trot pace. 

And yet Mr. Catheron was as commonplace a lover as ever said 
commonplace things in a commonplace way. But then he was Doro- 
thy’s first lover, and ne had all the benefit of that wondrous glamour 
which belongs to new emotions kindled in a fresh young heart. His 
compliments might be dull and hackneyed; but they were the first 
that had ever brought the warm blushes to Dorothy’s cheeks. From 
him she heard for the first time that hazel eyes and rosy lips are agree- 
able objects, for the love of which Edward the Confessor himself might 
be cast to the winds. It was he who informed her that she had 
dimples, and that dimples were nice things to have. He might be 
commonplace ; but then he did not present himself before Dorothy in 
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his own person. It was not the dissolute, shiftless, penniless sub-lieu- 
tenant of marines whom the bailiff’s daughter met in that smoky par- 
lour: it was Love,—the ever young and ever beautiful; the radiant 
divinity, beneath whose influence Titania can see perfection in the 
ass’s head of a village joiner; whose breath exhales from the lips of 
Pyramus whispering through the chink in the wall, and transforms the 
boy’s most vulgar words into the murmurs of a demigod. It was the 
same divinity who visited Dido in the guise of /neas, and shone upon 
Telemachus out of the bewildering eyes of Calypso. What matters the 
disguise in which the god chooses to veil his divinity? Change as he 
may, his power is still the same, and is still no part of the shape he 
bears; but his own, and his own only. Louise la Valliére may limp, but 
Love is not lame. The shrinking violet may be marked with the small- 
pox, but Eros is affected by no mortal malady. It is only when the 
Protean divinity changes his disguise, and skips into the earthly sem- 
blance of Athénée de Montespan, or frolics in the scarlet ribbon-bound 
locks of De Fontanges, that the king discovers how his poor penitent 
Louise was no such dazzling beauty; and then the celestial boy, half-imp, 
half-angel, enshrines himself in the portly figure of a comely middle-aged 
widow, and, tired of so many transformations, the divine spirit is con- 
tent to hold his new shape, and prim De Maintenon’s eyes shine on her 
benefactor with a flame that is as steady as it is feeble. Surely some- 
times, when he groaned over his troubles in the agreeable society of his 
second wife, the mighty Bourbon’s fancies must have wandered back 
to the old, old days when Cupid bore the shape of Mazarin’s beautiful 
niece, and the alias of Love was Mancini. 

Dorothy had met the god in a shabby uniform and doubtful var- 
nished boots; but the aureole of his divinity encircles his head, let him 
appear under what shape he will. If any body had told the bailiff’s 
daughter that the Apollo was better-looking than Gervoise Catheron, 
that De Lauzun was more elegant, or De Grammont better bred, or 
Dr. Samuel Johnson better informed, she would only have shrugged 
her pretty little shoulders in ineffable contempt for that person’s bad 
taste. She was engaged; and toa gentleman. Her little head swam 
with the intoxication of this last idea. Yes; Edward the Confessor had 
more to do with it than Mr. Catheron was aware of. He was a gentle- 
man, of an old family. Dorothy had heard enough of old families, and 
quarterings, and intermarriages, and pedigrees that could be traced 
back to the dark ages before the Conquest. She had heard all this sort 
of thing discussed gravely by Mrs. Browning, the housekeeper at the 
Abbey; and the foolish little heart swelled to bursting as she thought how 
delicious it would be to change the odious name of Tursgood, shared 
with cousins who were blacksmith’s apprentices and uncles who couldn’t 
write, for the high-sounding appellation of Catheron. 

That her lover was a poverty-stricken scamp, who borrowed half- 
sovereigns of Mr. Dobb, and had to be reminded of their loan before he 
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returned them, was a fact that made no impression whatever upon 
Dorothy’s mind. Charles Stuart hiding for hours at a stretch in the 
branches of an oak; or scudding across country disguised as an agri- 
cultural labourer; or crossing the Channel in Captain Tattersall’s boat, 
eould scarcely have been the most heroic object, looked upon by un- 
initiated eyes; but he was King Charles the Second of Great Britain 
and Ireland nevertheless, and the divinity which hedges even kings 
‘that are down in the world encircled him still. So Gervoise Catheron, 
borrowing half-sovereigns and wearing doubtful boots, was only a prince 
under a cloud, and bore the stamp of his Saxon descent inscribed in 
unmistakable characters upon his noble brow; at least so Dorothy 
thought; and Dorothy and his creditors were about the only people 
who did think of Gervoise Catheron. The lieutenant’s physiognomy 
was rather of the Celtic than the Germanic type; and his dark eyes 
and hair indicated the introduction of southern blood in the line of 
his Saxon progenitors; but a complexion cannot be expected to last for 
the best part of a thousand years; and Dorothy concluded any little 
mental argument she held about her lover’s personal appearance by 
declaring to herself that whatever Edward the Confessor might have 
been like, Gervoise Catheron was a great deal handsomer than any old 
Saxon monarch who ever lived upon this earth. 

She would like to have told her generous mistress of her engage- 
ment; but the lieutenant forbade any such revelation. 

“There's a person staying at the Abbey who knows me,” Gervoise 
said; “and if it were to get to her ears, there’d be the deuce to pay; 
though why there should, or why I should consider Her in the business, 
when I never get any thing out of her, I don’t know,” concluded the 
lieutenant, who never was in onemind about the smallest thing for two 
minutes together, and whose conversation was positively bespattered 
“with daresays and perhapses, and every phrase in the vocabulary indica- 
tive of indecision. ‘ However, you’d better not tell her,” concluded 
Mr. Catheron, “ because, you see, you can do that at any time; and as 
I’m so deuced hard-up, it isn’t likely we can be married yet awhile. 
But however dark I may want things kept just now, dear—though why 
they should be kept dark, I don’t know—and yet, perhaps it is better; 
anyhow I mean to act fair and aboveboard with you, Dolly. I call 
you Dolly after Dolly Varden, you know,—an innkeeper’s daughter, 
wasn’t she? and in love with a blacksmith’s son? I remember all 
about it. Yes, dear, I’m not a particularly good fellow; but I'll be 
good and true to you, so help me —” 

This was quite an invitation to the plump little hand, which flew up 
to his lips like a fat little bird, and was kissed slyly before it went down 
again. Such conversations as this were carried on in furtive whispers 
during Mr. Dobb’s Sunday-evening assemblies; and the lovers enjoyed 
each other’s society in a corner of the little parlour, and were almost as 
much isolated in the magic world of their own creation as if the face- 
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tious clerk’s imitations of Charles Kean and Paul Bedford had been the 
rustling of forest-leaves murmuring softly in the depths of some impene- 
trable sylvan glade. 

Mr. Dobb was a great deal too much interested in himself to be 
acutely conscious of other people’s proceedings, and Selina favoured 
the lovers. She might perhaps be a little inclined to envy Dorothy 
her aristocratic conquest; but then the aristocrat was poor, and there 
seemed little chance of a six-roomed villa and a maid-of-all-work for 
the young couple yet awhile. Mrs. Dobb preached prudence; but she 
was rather gratified by the patrician flavour which Gervoise Catheron’s 
presence imparted to her husband’s receptions; and she was inclined to 
forgive Dorothy for being pretty; and even went so far as to admit that 
the bailiffs daughter was rather nice-looking; “though to my taste a 
pale complexion and regular features are much more interesting,” said 
Mrs. Dobb, who had a thin face, which looked as if it had been carved 
out of yellow soap with a penknife, like those wonderful figures which 
the French painter Prudhon modelled in his inspired boyhood. 

Dorothy was happy. Marcia Denison, hearing her little favourite’s 
tripping foot, and watching the varying sunshine in her fresh young 
face, thought half-wonderingly what a beautiful thing youth was when 
it could be so bright, even without love. Sometimes, when the evidence 
of the girl’s happiness broke out in some little burst of girlish gaiety, 
Miss Denison’s thoughts shaped themselves into the words of Alfred de 


Musset, and she would fain have asked her little maid the poet’s question: 
“Ninon, Ninon, que fais-tu de la vie? 


Comment vis-tu, toi qui n’as pas d'amour?” 

Sometimes she talked to Dorothy of her father’s house and her black- 
smith cousins, half thinking that there must be some rustic lover 
lurking in the background, and that a few words of encouragement 
would win the secret from the petted little protégée. But the bailiffs 
daughter spoke of her cousins and her home-acquaintance with a care- 
less freedom that was quite incompatible with the existence of any thing 
like a tender secret in that direction; and Marcia knew nothing of Mr. 
Dobb’s evening-parties, for Dorothy had shrunk from telling her mis- 
tress of those beer-drinking assemblies which must have seemed such 
vulgar orgies to Sir Jasper’s daughter. So Marcia was fain to believe 
that it was the brightness of youth, and youth only, that beamed in 
Dorothy’s face. ; 

“Tt is only when one feels youth gliding away that it seems a sad 
thing not to be loved,” thought Marcia; who, with her twenty-fourth 
birthday stealing towards her, felt herself terribly old. She looked at 
herself sometimes in the glass. No, there were no wrinkles in the pale 
still face, the dark gray eyes were clear and luminous; but oh, what a 
cold light it seemed that sparkled in them, when compared with the 
sunshine for ever playing in Dorothy’s hazel orbs! what a look of 


settled sadness was svread like a dusky veil over the face that Marcia 
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beheld when she turned from the contemplation of her joyous little 
maid to the contemplation of herself. “Is it any wonder there is a 
difference between us?” she thought; “her father loves her, and she 
has brothers and sisters and cousins; while I am quite alone. I can 
see a picture of my father sometimes as he would look at me if I were 
dead. ‘Poor Marcia, poor girl,’ he would say; ‘and one finishes by 
being like that!—very sad, very unpleasant;’ and then he would shrug 
his shoulders and stroll away, muttering some quotation from Voltaire 
or Holbach or Condorcet. Ah, papa, if you had only loved me, I think 
I could have won you away from Voltaire.” 

She clasped her hands involuntarily, and sudden tears sprang up to 
her eyes, for the random thought brought before her such a vivid vision 
of what might have been,—a father lured away from the dry logic-chop- 
ping of the Encyclopédists to listen to the simplest words that ever 
clothed sublime thoughts in common language. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WIDOW TEARS HERSELF AWAY. 


Marcta Denison had never felt more completely alone than she did 
during the winter months in which the lively widow condescended to 
waste her splendour on the desert air of Scarsdale Abbey. Whatever 
fragile ties of companionship there had been between herself and her 
father had made themselves air and vanished before the advent of Sir 
Jasper’s brilliant visitor. Mrs. Harding could play écarfé infinitely 
better than Marcia; so the Baronet and his daughter no longer spent 
a nightly hour at the tiny card-table, by the specially luxurious chair 
which was reserved in each apartment for the master of the Abbey. 
Marcia’s dreamy little songs had been wont to soothe her father to his 
placid evening slumber ; for there was no time of day or evening which 
the Baronet did not think profitably employed in a luxurious nap. But 
he no longer cared to hear “ Break, break, break,” or “ Soft and low,” 
or that tenderest and sweetest song that was ever composed by earthly 
poet, that plaintive ballad of Longfellow’s, in whose mournful music we 
hear the ripple of the quiet tide as it creeps in and out among the 
wooden piles, and the solemn booming of the church-bell chiming 
midnight. Sir Jasper had rather liked these pensive ballads when he 
and Marcia had dawdled through the long winter evenings in a plea- 
sant idleness that afforded so much leisure for thought. 

“That song of Longfellow’s always makes me ery,” said the Baronet. 
“T don’t know why we should be lachrymose because some fellow stood 
on a bridge at midnight when the clocks were striking the hour. I’ve 
done the same myself on Westminster Bridge after a debate, when I 
had the honour of representing my native county; but I wasn’t senti- 
mental. Westminster Abbey was close at hand; but the divine afflatus 
must have been a long way off, for I was not inspired. We are a com- 
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mercial people, Marcia, and I don’t suppose we shall ever have another 
Shakespeare. Not that I regret the fact; for, taking into consideration 
the fuss we make about one, and the way in which we come to grief and 
insult one another every time we attempt to pay him any post-mortem 
civility, from the days of Garrick and Foote downwards, I should imagine 
that existence would be unendurable if we had éwo. Fortunately, it is 
not likely: the circumstances of the age are against another Williams. 
Your Shakespeare must begin by holding horses at the doors of a 
theatre; and as people don’t generally go to the play on horseback 
nowadays, I can’t see how he could get over that. The next best thing 
for him would be to burst from amongst the watermen who bawl for 
your carriage, and get in your way when you are stepping into it ; but 
unless stupidity in the commonest matters is the sign of a lofty genius, 
I can’t say I’ve ever met with an incipient bard amongst those gentle- 
men. No, my dear Marcia, we are a manufacturing people. You may 
depend upon it that poetry went out when tall chimneys came in. How 
can Westminster Abbey inspire a man nowadays? He surveys it with 
a shiver of horror at the idea of being buried in the neighbourhood of 
so much soap-boiling. And yet poetry is a very nice thing. ‘That man 
Longfellow twists a few simple words about a meditative dawdler and 
@ bridge, and the moon and the water and a church-clock, into the sim- 
plest rhyme; and lo! the hardest wretch who ever read mathematics 
cannot hear it sung without a choking sensation in his throat and a mist 
before his eyes. Arrange the words any other way, and they are dull 
and meaningless; alter a syllable, and the magical music is broken 
into discord. So the notes that make ‘Hope told a flattering tale,’ or 
‘The last rose of summer,’ would make a comic Ethiopian melody, if 
you twisted them another way; and it is, after all, the arrangement 
that makes the genius. One man finds some celery-plants that have 
outgrown their basket, and we have the crowning glory of Corinthian 
architecture ; another man looks up and sees the overarching branches 
in a forest-avenue, and all the cities of the earth are beautified by 
Gothic temples. And you and I will sit still and enjoy ourselves, my 
dear, happily conscious that every day a hundred aching brains are 
racking themselves to find out something for our advantage,—from the 
amiable philanthropist who devotes his attention to our kitchen-stoves, 
‘to the monomaniac who tries to find us the philosopher’s stone.” 

Miss Denison had been very well contented to spend the long even- 
ings and dusky winter afternoons in her father’s society. A pleasant 
familiarity—respectful on her side, cordial on his—had existed between 
them. The Baronet, who had overlooked his daughter during her sister’s 
lifetime, resigned himself to his destiny now that he found himself 
‘thrown upon her for society. He treated her very much as he might 
have treated any agreeable young lady whom circumstances rendered 
‘an inmate of his house; and Marcia had been one of the most patient 
companions who ever made a lonely man’s home delightful. She had 
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been his antagonist at écarté, and had sung her pensive ballads, and 
played her dreamy nocturnes and classic sonatas, her sleepy murmurings 
of summer seas, whispering in minor arpeggios, her trickling rivulets and 
fountains, her dawns and twilights and monastic bells, and all the senti- 
mental musings of modern composers, with an untiring desire to please 
her solitary companion. She had been the most attentive and unwearying 
of listeners when her father was pleased to air his frivolous fancies ; 
an intelligent listener too, as the Baronet knew very well, though she 
rarely ventured to argue with him. In short, they had been almost 
happy together; and although she had never been loved by her father, 
Marcia Denison felt a sharp little twinge, that was almost a pang of 
jealousy, when the gorgeous widow usurped her place, and assumed 
the task of amusing Sir Jasper, who was by no means unamusable, and 
was indeed a very placable sultan, so long as he was allowed to enjoy 
himself after his own fashion. 

But how was it that Mrs. Harding succeeded in pushing Marcia so 
completely aside, and constituting herself Sir Jasper’s chief companion? 
How was it that the Baronet found Blanche Harding, the superficial and 
pretentious, a more agreeable companion than gentle Marcia, whose in- 
telligence was so sweetly tempered by feminine modesty, whose manners 
were so exquisitely sympathetic and refined? Marcia, sitting silently on 
one side of the fireplace while Sir Jasper and Mrs. Harding played écarté 
and talked shallow nonsense on the other, was not slow to perceive whence 
the charm of the siren was derived. The widow drew her most potent magic 
from the vanity of her victim, and her highest art consisted in a skilful 
cultivation of his own weakness. She flattered him. Sir Jasper was mortal, 
and Sir Jasper liked incense. Mrs. Harding kept the perfumed censer 
burning as steadily as ifit had been the sacred fire which classic vestals 
watched before the fall of Rhea and the birth of Rome.’ In every word, 
in every gesture, in every glance, in every tone, Blanche Harding con- 
trived to convey some breath of the insidious vapour whose enervating 
influence lulled the Baronet into a delicious trance of self-complacency. 
The first effort of a clever woman, who wants to make a man madly in 
love with her, is to make him madly in love with himself. Mrs. Hard- 
ing advanced very rapidly in this initiatory process ; but she was look- 
ing out every day for the triumphant hour in which the Baronet should 
glide unconsciously from self-complacency into admiration,—the hour 
in which, instead of murmuring calmly, “ Well, I really am a most irre- 
sistible fellow, and that is an extremely sensible person;” he should ex- 
claim, in a rapture of enthusiasm, “ Her presence is the light of my soul, 
and without her life would be a burden!” 

It was for this mystical transition that Mrs. Harding watched; but 
the magic moment was slow to come. Sir Jasper accepted the incense 
and invited the consumption of more, until, in a metaphorical sense, 
the widow’s arm ached from perpetual swinging of the censer; but Sir 
Jasper evidently considered the hospitality of the Abbey sufficient re- 
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compense for all Blanche Harding’s pretty flatteries, and had no idea 
of offering any better payment for her agreeable adulation. The crown- 
ing merit of a clever woman’s flattery is the fact that it never seems 
like flattery ; and the unbelieving Baronet accepted every syllable of 
Mrs. Harding’s honeyed discourse, and was in no way conscious that 
she was any thing but a very sensible woman,—a little worldly-wise, of 
course, and quite capable of pouncing upon any chance of making her- 
self Lady Denison, yet in a general way a really candid creature, with 
plenty of sound common-sense. And then, comparing her with his 
daughter, Sir Jasper found that she was such an enthusiastic and 
appreciative being. How delightful it was to sce her dark eyes flash 
with a vivid light, and her splendid countenance brighten with a sud- 
den glory that was almost supernal, as she warmed into enthusiasm with 
some discourse of her host’s, exclaiming at its close, “ Ah, Sir Jasper, 
you should have been an orator! I can imagine nothing since Edmund 
Burke’s speech about Marie Antoinette equal to that little burst of elo- 
quence of yours just now, and yet I'll wager you scarcely knew you 
were eloquent;” or, “ Oh, Sir Jasper, if you had only been a barrister! 
My pet, Brougham, would have had to look to his laurels, I fear; and 
yet your style is scarcely Brougham’s: there is a lightness, a playful- 
ness, a je ne sais quoi, a—may I venture to use a slang word?—a chic, 
which is all your own. But I am only a stupid woman, and I daresay 
Iam talking nonsense!” Mrs. Harding would cry, in conclusion, with 
childlike naivelé ; but Sir Jasper was wondrously tolerant of this kind 
of nonsense. 

And yet Mrs. Harding was not satisfied. Alone in her own room, 
she lingered over the brushing of her long black hair. There were 
tresses that she put away in boxes; but the growing locks were by 
no means scanty; for there are women who cannot keep their souls 
unsullied in the conflict of life, but who can yet preserve a handsome 
parting to their dying day. The people whose hair turns gray, or 
whose ringlets grow scanty from the tortures of remorse, are not many. 
Robespierre’s bilious constitution had more influence upon his com- 
plexion than the blood of all the Girondists; and no doubt the dic- 
tator suffered a more terrible visitation in the way of nightmare from 
the jam-tarts which he stole in his youth than from the phantom of 
Madame Roland. 

Mrs. Harding had done many bad things in her life, but she had 
been very careful of her complexion. She had never consumed the 
scholar’s midnight-oil, or impaired her digestion by ill-chosen viands; 
and the finger of Care had written few lines upon her broad white fore- 
head. The florid widow had been established at Scarsdale Abbey for 
nearly three months, and her face assumed rather an anxious expression 
when she looked at herself in the glass. It was the face of a woman 
who was scarcely likely to take the smallest step in life without a settled 
purpose, and it was growing day by day into the face of a woman who 
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began to look gloomily forward to the possibility of failure. If Mrs. 
Harding were a coquette, bent only on demanding perpetual tribute of 
admiration, and had come to the Abbey with a view to the subjugation 
of Sir Jasper beneath the influence of her fascinations, surely she had 
every reason to be content with her success. Mark Antony at his 
weakest never abandoned himself more completely to the sway of Cleo- 
patra than the cynical Baronet to the charms of his guest. Night after 
night he basked in the light of her beauty, and was intoxicated by the con- 
versational bon-bons which she so insidiously administered to him. But 
if, on the other hand, the brilliant widow had come to Scarsdale with 
more serious intentions,—if she wished to make herself rhistress of the 
Baronet’s hand and fortune,—she certainly had made no progress what- 
ever, and had good reason to frown moodily at the unprofitable beauty 
which she contemplated nightly while busy with her hairbrushes. 

Sir Jasper was fascinated; but he was cautious. Sir Jasper kissed 
the yoke of the fair enslaver; but he knew how to take care of himself. 
When Mrs. Harding’s flatteries were sweetest, when the intoxicating 
drop of intellectual noyeau, or golden water, or maraschino, in the 
conversational bon-bon, was most delicious to the epicure’s palate, pru- 
dence, for ever on the watch, prompted Sir Jasper’s tongue. He ac- 
cepted all the pretty attentions which made his evenings so pleasant; 
but he accepted them under a protest, so artfully conveyed as to be 
inoffensive. He was an old man, he said; he had arrived at an age 
when a man could bask in the sunshine of feminine loveliness without 
fear of fever or sun-stroke. 

“For a man of my age, Venus, the implacable goddess, transforms 
herself into a nursing sister, and Cupid changes his venomous arrow 
into the spoon that stirs an invalid’s messes of beef-tea and barley- 
water. A man of my age is not entirely a useless twaddler, for upon 
him lovely woman can practise and bring to perfection the arts by which 
she may hereafter subjugate her youthful adorers. It is only at my time 
of life, when love would be imbecility and marriage an act of dotage, that 
a man can derive unalloyed enjoyment from feminine society. He may 
be as eloquent as he pleases in praise of the loveliness that fascinates 
him, the wit that cheers his declining hours, the tenderness that com- 
passionates his afflictions, and he has no fear that his unstudied phrases 
will be recited in a witness-box amidst the titter of a crowded court, or 
form the subject of flippant witticism from a popular Q.C.” 

Thus playfully the Baronet defended himself, even when the widow 
was most enchanting, and her victim’s subjugation most complete. 
Sometimes Mrs. Harding talked of leaving the Abbey, and the Baronet 
expressed himself as disconsolate beyond measure at the idea of her 
departure. “ What would Marcia do without her delightful friend!” he 
exclaimed; “and what would Marcia’s papa do without his Spanish bal- 
lads and écarfé!” Sir Jasper urged that he was a very old man; and 
that the whims ofa very old man should meet with some indulgence 
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from the hands of compassionate Beauty; even though compassionate 
Beauty was eager to spread her wings and soar to fairer scenes. 

“JT know that Scarsdale is a kind of modern moated grange,” he 
said; “and that you must be very often aweary, aweary, and wish your 
dismal entertainers dead, even if you don’t wish yourself in that disad- 
vantageous position; but, if you can endure us a little longer, be merci- 
ful, and furl your wings at our hearth for a week or two before you 
flutter away to the other butterflies.” 

Of course Mrs. Harding protested that she had been unspeakably 
happy at the dear old Abbey. Every place she visited was ‘dear’ and 
‘old’ in the widow’s florid vocabulary. She had many engagements for 
the spring, and she had brought all kinds of disgrace upon herself, and 
had offended troops of friends by her lengthened stay at Scarsdale; but if 
dear Sir Jasper said she was to stay another week, she could not resist 
his flattering request, and she must go on offending people, and stay at 
any hazard. 

This little business had been gone through four or five times, and 
the quaintly-cropped yew-trees in Marcia’s old-fashioned garden were 
swaying to and fro in the shrill March winds, when Mrs. Harding 
found out, after many nights of moody contemplation in the glass, that 
she really could not prolong her delightful visit any further, for that a 
dear friend, residing in the neighbourhood of Maida Vale, whom she 
had promised to visit early in January, would not be put off any 
longer. 

“If my friend were not an invalid, I don’t think I could tear myself 
away even now,” the widow murmured, with a plaintive sigh; “but it 
is duty rather than pleasure that takes me away from you, dearest 
Marcia. You will not see my name in your Post, Sir Jasper, at any of 
the great parties of the season; I shall be sitting beside a sick couch, 
and dawdling away the quiet hours in a darkened room. My utmost 
gaiety will be an occasional drive round the Park. And oh, how I 
shall remember our happy evenings here, Marcia!” exclaimed the - 
widow, seizing Miss Denison’s listless hand, and vainiy inviting that 
young lady to join her in a gush. 

Marcia had not pressed the widow to remain, and did not utter 
any lamentations when her guest’s departure grew imminent. She had 
never liked Mrs. Harding; she had liked her less from the day on 
which the widow had expressed herself in vague denunciation of George 
Pauncefort. There were times when Miss Denison had occasion to 
struggle with an uncomfortable feeling about this brilliant widow,—a 
feeling which was very much like detestation. 

“T shall be a better Christian when she is gone,” thought Marcia. 
“ How is it that papa can accept her odious flatteries, and not perceive 
how false and hollow she is? He cannot believe St. Matthew, and yet he 
will take every word of this horrible woman’s for gospel truth.” 

When once Mrs. Harding had announced that her invalid friend in 
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Maida Vale could wait no longer, she lost no time in putting her threat 
of departure into execution. She talked of her departure during break- 
fast; announced after breakfast that she was going to devote the day 
to the packing of her trunks, in order to leave Scarsdale early on the 
morrow. She watched Sir Jasper rather closely as she talked of this 
packing business; but the Baronet did not flinch. He offered her the 
services of his daughter’s maid, and begged her to consider his entire 
household at her disposal. 

“Tn this instance it is an act of sublime abnegation to speed the 
parting guest,” said Sir Jasper; “but since you are bent on leaving us, 
we are bound to smooth the way for your comfortable departure. When 
you are tired of the gay world—ah, I forgot; an invalid lady, to be 
sure,” murmured the Baronet, as Mrs. Harding was about to interrupt 
him. “When you have tried another species of moated grange, you 
may be resigned to the idea of coming back to us; in the early autumn, 
perhaps, when every break in the wood is a Creswick, and every corn- 
field a Linnell. Come to us in the autumn, if you can. You won’t be 
able to stand your invalid friend very long, depend upon it. The 
brightest spirit will droop in a perpetual atmosphere of beef-tea; and 
there will be time for a round of visits between this and the autumn. 
You can pay off all your debts, or at any rate make a composition with 
your creditors, at the rate of a week in the month, say; and you can 
return to us when the reapers are reaping early in among the bearded 
barley, which doesn’t rhyme with early, by the by, any more than 
Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘kay’ rhymed with ‘be’ Yes, let us hope you will 
come back to us; let us hope it, even if you don’t come. If Adam and 
Eve had been allowed to anticipate a possible return to Eden, half the 
bitterness of that first great ejectment would have been taken away.” 

~ When the Baronet retired to his favourite retreat under the shadow 
of Neptune, Mrs. Harding went to her rooms, and began the grand 
process of packing those glistening moires and lustrous velvets which 
had gratified her host’s taste for colour during the winter evenings, as 
well as the pretty cashmeres and foulards in which she had burst 
brightly upon him every morning, in a carefully-studied dishabille. 
The widow’s brow was very moody while she folded all these trappings 
of feminine warfare, and put away a perfect arsenal of delicate imple- 
ments, by which she was wont to effect the decorative portion of her 
toilet. More than once in the process of her packing Mrs. Harding 
happened to find herself in need of masculine assistance. She wanted 
Times Supplements to lay at the top of her boxes; and with Sir 
Jasper’s entire household at her disposal, she preferred to appeal to 
Sir Jasper himself. She invaded the Baronet’s retreat with many apo- 
logies, and a great deal of ceremony; and while Sir Jasper abandoned 
the perusal of Mr. Newman’s Phases of Faith to hunt obscure shelves 
for old newspapers, she wandered into gushing lamentations about the 

ecessity of departure. But the Baronet’s prudence did not desert him 
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even in this trying moment, and he handed her the Supplements as 
coolly as if he had been selling waste paper to a Roxborough butter- 
man. 

“ How kind you are! and how I shall miss you, Sir Jasper!” mur- 
mured the widow sadly; “‘and what a lost creature I shall seem when 
I have no longer your powerful intellect to help me whenever I am at 
a loss!” Mrs. Harding’s manner might have inferred that the Times 
Supplements just handed her by the Baronet involved a service which 
nobody else upon earth could have performed for her. “And yet,” she 
added, looking at the Baronet contemplatively, in her pet attitude, and 
breathing a profound sigh, “perhaps it’s a very good thing I am going 
away, for I have felt my opinions growing terribly unsettled lately; 
and heaven only knows what would have become of me, morally speak- 
ing, if I had stayed much longer. Do you remember what Coventry 
Patmore says? ‘Take heed what his religion is, for yours ere long will 
be the same.’ That was said to a woman about the man whom she 
was going to marry; but what can be stronger than the influence of a 
friend whom we respect and admire?” The widow dropped her voice 
at the last words, and executed a little manceuvre with her eyelashes, 
which was the next best thing to blushing. “Yes, Sir Jasper,” she 
continued, in her most pensive tone, “I am glad I am going ; you have 
been a dangerous companion for me.” 

The Baronet simpered. The weakest side of his character was 
undergoing a sharp attack. Mrs. Harding was something like the 
warrior king who thought that Paris was worth a mass, and would 
have written herself down a Voltairean without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, if by that small sacrifice she might have attained any tangible 
advantage. The bon-bon was peculiarly seductive; but even in swal- 
lowing it, the Baronet was strong. 

“You undervalue your own force of intellect, my dear Mrs. Hard- 
ing,” he said; “your mind is too powerful to be influenced by mine. It 
is I who have occasion to fear you. At present I believe nothing, and 
am resigned. If I listened to you, I should believe a little and—be 
miserable.” 

Throughout that day Sir Jasper was fluttered in his retirement by 
the incursions of the brilliant widow. She wanted adhesive labels for 
her trunks, and she imagined the Baronet’s study the place of all places 
in which to find them. She wanted to know all about the trains; and 
Sir Jasper was the only person whose intellect could cope with the Rha- 
damanthine Bradshaw. And on every visit to the library there was a 
little conversation—now pensive, now playful. But when Mrs. Harding 
had concluded her packing and dressed for dinner, her face was still 
clouded, and there was a hard dissatisfied expression about her mouth 
which argued ill for the result of her long visit. 

She dressed herself in the dark silk in which she intended to travel 
next day. It was only four o’clock when her toilet was completed, and 
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she stood looking out of her window in a listless attitude, with a coun- 
tenance which was very different from the bright face that had so lately 
beamed upon Sir Jasper Denison. 

“Would it be so very high a prize, after all, to be mistress of so 
many trees and so much grass,” she thought, “and to hold a certain 
rank among a few stuck-up country families? The Catherons were. 
greater people, once upon a time, than any family within twenty miles 
of Roxborough; but I dare not own to the name of Catheron.” 

It was a fine bright afternoon, and the rooks were rejoicing noisily 
in the chill sunshine. After standing some time in gloomy contempla- 
tion of the landscape, Mrs. Harding turned impatiently away from the 
window. 


“T’ll go out,” she muttered ; “perhaps a little rapid walking in the: 
fresh air will put me in a better temper.” 

She wrapped herself in a large velvet mantle with loose sleeves that: 
enveloped her bare arms to the wrist, and she put on a Spanish hat and 
feather which were infinitely becoming to her bold beauty. She had 
seen nothing of Marcia all that day; and even now she did not seek 
Miss Denison, but went straight to a little door leading out upon the 
terrace and walked across the broad lawn and the great deer-park, and 
far away into the woods. 

Something—scarcely a definite purpose, but rather an irresistible: 
fascination—led the widow towards the romantic spot in which Mr. 
Pauncefort’s habitation was hidden. She walked briskly along the 
narrow winding path, with the wind blowing round her, and her 
velvet. mantle wrapped closely about her; but within a hundred yards 
of the Hermitage, at a point where two pathways diverged into the 
depth of the woodland, she stopped suddenly, arrested by the sight of 
a little group in the distance. 

It was a group of three figures— Marcia, Mr. Pauncefort, and 
Dorothy Tursgood, whose bright scarlet cloak and basket made her 
look like a bouncing Red Ridinghood. Mrs. Harding drew aside into 
the shadow of the trees and watched the distant figures. Sir Jasper’s. 
tenant and Sir Jasper’s daughter were in the act of shaking hands, 
while Dorothy stood meekly by. 

“Very cordial indeed, Miss Denison,” muttered the widow spite- 
fully. “I understand now why you and I cannot get on together. I 
am disliked because I am no friend of Mr. Pauncefort.” Then after a 
pause the watcher thought, “ Has he told her any thing? No; he is 
too proud to speak. He would perish with his secret untold. I have 
reason to know how much he will suffer for the gratification of his 
pride.” 

George Pauncefort and Marcia lingered for a few minutes after they 
had shaken hands. The tenant of the Hermitage had accompanied 
Miss Denison in one of her charitable missions to the village. They 
loitered talking, and the two voices rang out upon the evening air, the: 
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man’s deep and sonorous, the woman’s very clear and sweet; and then 
George Pauncefort lifted his hat, little Dorothy dropped a curtsey, and 
Marcia and her attendant walked away briskly by a pathway that 
branched off in the direction of the Abbey. 

By keeping straight on, Mrs. Harding must come face to face with 
Sir Jasper’s tenant. She kept straight on, watching the countenance of 
the man who was walking towards her without seeing her. The tenant’s 
face had been very bright as he parted from Marcia, but it darkened 
little by little as he came nearer to the widow; and when he looked up 
suddenly, startled by the rustling of her silken garments, it was the 
face of a man who has very little to hope for on this earth. It darkened 
still more as he recognised Mrs. Harding. “You!” he muttered, and 
then bowing stiffly, would have walked on. 

The widow stopped him. There was a reckless audacity in her 
manner of looking at him, in the tone of her voice when she spoke to 
him, that was almost like the insolence of some demoniac creature de- 
fying the superior being who has trampled upon it. 

“A meeting with me is very unwelcome just now, I daresay, Mr. 
— Pauncefort,” she said sneeringly. The little pause she made 
before addressing him by the name he bore at Scarsdale told as plainly 
as the plainest words that Pauncefort was not his real name, and that 
his real name was known to her. 

“A meeting with you any where, under any circumstances, must 
always be unwelcome to me,” answered Sir Jasper’s tenant still trying 
to pass the widow, and with his passage still barred by her portly figure 
and spreading draperies. 

“ But peculiarly unwelcome this afternoon, I know,” she said. 

“Peculiarly unwelcome this afternoon. Too strong a contrast is 
always unpleasant.” 

“ And the contrast between Marcia Denison and me is very strong, 
I suppose.” 

“Thank God, yes!” 

“ What reason have you to be thankful about her?” cried the widow; 
“she is nothing to you, and never can be any thing to you.” 

“She is a great deal to me. She is the woman who, when my 
respect for womanhood had perished altogether, as I thought, taught 
me that womanhood can still be beautiful. She has taught me that 
a woman can be charming, and yet not a hypocrite; handsome, and not 
a shallow coquette. She has taught me the possibility of happy hus- 
bands, secure in the love of faithful wives; of mothers who do not 
desert their sick children; of sisters in whose girlish confidences the 
devil has no reason to rejoice. Caroline!” cried George Pauncefort 
suddenly, “why do you force yourself upon me? I have spent the 
best years of my lifetime amongst the wildest and dreariest regions 
that civilised man ever penetrated, in the vain hope that I might forget 
your face, and the time when it was familiar to me. I come back, 
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worn in health, broken in spirit, to find some little spot where I might 
rest forgotten under the shadow of English foliage, within the reach of 
English faces to watch me when I am dying,—and even here, in this 
one corner of the earth, where I am resigned to live and die, alike for- 
gotten by all who know me or my kindred,—even here you pursue me; 
even here the bitterest memories of my life are revived more vividly 
than ever by the sight of your face. Have I ever done you any unkind- 
ness or denied you any privilege ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mrs. Harding, in the same sneering tone which 
she had used before; “you have been very generous—with the money 
which you do not want. Ifyou have spared those who injured you, 
you have spared them for the gratification of your own pride, not out 
of mercy for them. I do not think there is any cause for gratitude on 
my part.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered the tenant sadly; “I have spared my 
pride: and I have spared my name. That has not been dragged in the 
dust. Now let me pass. I shall leave this place to-morrow; I will not 
run the risk of meeting you again.” 

“There will be no danger of your doing so; I am going away 
myself early to-morrow. You need not leave your favourite retreat ; 
you need not desert your new friends; you may still fetch and carry 
groceries and distribute tracts for the Dorcas Society—and Miss 
Denison.” 

“How dare you mention her name with a sneer !” 

“ How can I help sneering at the sentimental parting I witnessed 
just now ?” 

“Caroline,” cried George Pauncefort, “I did not think that even 
fifteen years’ liberty to do wrong could transform you into such a 
demon !” 

The widow’s right arm was hanging loosely by her side; and, 
before she had time to resist him, Sir Jasper’s tenant seized her wrist 
and flung the wide velvet sleeve back from the bare white arm, across 
which the scar was visible, unconcealed by band or bracelet. He held 
her arm for a moment, looking at it, and then let it drop. 

“ Forgive me,” he said; “I began to think I was the victim of some 
hellish conspiracy. And now, if you have any thing to say to me, 
speak quickly, and let me go.” 

“T have nothing to say, except that I am going to London, and 
shall call on Mr. Williams, or write to him.” 

“‘ He will be as well prepared to see you or hear from you as he has 
always been. Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

Once more Sir Jasper’s tenant raised his hat, more frigidly respect- 
ful in his gesture than when he had saluted Miss Denison. The widow 
watched him as he walked away... Then she looked at her watch, and, 
finding it long past six, hurried back to the Abbey. 
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CHapTeR XVII. 
DID HE LOVE HER? 


WueEn the widow had departed, a pleasant calm descended upon 
Marcia Denison’s life. Once more she was her father’s chief companion 
in the lonely evenings. The Baronet was, in a general way, resigned 
to every thing that could possibly happen to him, except physical pain 
or personal inconvenience, and he did not give utterance to any lament- 
ations upon the loss of his brilliant visitor. 

“T shall enjoy my Ettys more now that she is gone,” the Baronet 
murmured complacently, as he settled himself in the yellow drawing- 
room after dining /éfe-d-téfe with his daughter. “Those gaudy dresses 
of hers were the death of my pictures, and her flesh latterly has not 
been up to the mark. There has been a woolliness about her cheeks, 
and a want of feeling in her chin, which considerably deteriorated my 
enjoyment of her society. There is more truth in your mezzotints, my 
dear Marcia; and that ivory whiteness of yours, if produced by art, 
would be a miracle. Your eyes are not quite up to the Greuze stand- 
ard, but. they are very fine, and the modelling of the eyelids is really 
charming.” 

The widow’s back once fairly turned, the treacherous Baronet lost 
no time in writing to his tenant. 


“DEAR PAUNCEFORT,” wrote the traitor,—“she is gone. I found 
it impossible to hasten her departure without esclandre, so allowed her 
to take her own time about it. I’m sorry you don’t approve of her 
antecedents, for she is really a very agreeable woman. Marcia and she 
have not hit it very well together, and there has been a kind of tacit 
avoidance of each other on the part of both women, though I did not 
communicate the contents of your letter to my daughter. 

“Come and see me. I languish for a little vigorous conversation 
upon subjects that are worth talking about, if there is any thing in the 
world really worth talking about. I am enervated by the perpetual 
society of women, and am weary to sickness of my own thoughts. 
Come, dear Pauncefort; you will find your old place waiting for you, 
and two stupid people brightened by your coming. 

“‘ Always yours, 
“ JASPER DENISON.” 

“T don’t believe he is a scoundrel, whatever the widow may say,” 
thought the Baronet, as he folded and sealed his letter. ‘She is pre- 
judiced, I daresay. Met him in early life perhaps, when he was better 
off, and laid siege to him with a view to matrimonial arrangements, 
and found him cautious. A widow never forgives a man for being 
cautious ; and although I don’t know when the estimable Harding de- 
parted this life, I should think, from the perfection to which she has 
brought her art, that she has been a widow for a long time,—indeed, if 
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such a thing were practicable, I should think she was born a widow. 
However, I’ll talk to Pauncefort about her.” 

Sir Jasper’s tenant answered the friendly letter in as friendly a tone, 
but he was by no means prompt in his acceptance of his landlord’s in- 
vitation. For a long time—all through the month of April and far into 
the month of May—Marcia saw nothing of the African traveller in her 
afternoon walks. He was away, Dorothy told her,—away on a pedes- 
trian excursion, with a knapsack on his shoulder, and the mongrel cur 
for his sole companion. And Miss Denison, passing by the break in 
the wood where she had so often met him, was fain to confess to herself 
that she missed him very much, and that her woodland rambles seemed 
very dreary without him. 

“‘ My life has been so friendless and empty, that it is scarcely strange 
that I should cling to this one friend,” she thought, sadly. 

And then, having once made for herself a valid excuse for giving 
George Pauncefort such an important place in her thoughts, Marcia 
found herself thinking of him very frequently. In all her life he had 
borne part. She had no favourite books whose choicer passages had not 
been freely discussed in the long autumnal evenings, or the winter walks 
between the park and the village; she had no music that was not more 
or less associated with him, and his keen appreciation of all that was 
grandest and highest in it. To her father, the trickling arpeggios and 
treble tremulos of a modern nocturne were all-sufficient ; but George 
Pauncefort had a higher taste, and a keener sense of all that is grandest 
in music; and for his gratification she had searched for dusty volumes 
of the classic composers, and had been content to practise sedulously in 
the morning, in order that she might delight her father’s guest in the 
evening. In art, as in music, she had found his taste of a higher order 
than Sir Jasper’s, and they had sided together against the Baronet in 
many a pleasant argument about Titian and Etty, Reynolds and Rom- 
ney, Cuyp and Potter, Watteau and Meissonnier, and all the great 
painters of the past and present. In so narrow a circle as Marcia 
Denison’s, a figure once admitted must needs become a very prominent 
one; and it was only. when George Pauncefort had departed on his 
vagabond wanderings that she discovered how very much he had been 
to her. 

“Why is he so capricious and fitful in his intercourse with us?” she 
thought. ‘He likes us ; there can be no doubt of that ; for I am sure he 
is the last man in the world to affect a friendship which he does not feel. 
And we have been so intimate: a friend of twenty years’ standing could 
scarcely seem more thoroughly at home by our fireside than he has 
done. And yet all at once he goes away, and we neither hear nor see 
any thing of him for months together.” 

It was not quite two months yet since Miss Denison had met George 
Pauncefort on her way to the village, but it seemed so long. Thinking 
over his conduct very often,—thinking of many things which cannot be 
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shaped into common words, or yet transcribed upon this common page, 
—thinking of chance accents in his voice, of glances so brief that it 
was almost difficult to decide whether they had really been, or had only 
been imagined by herself,—thinking of him more constantly than she 
was aware, Marcia could only come to one conclusion about him: he 
liked her—very much—he—! 

Sitting by herself in the May sunshine, looking pensively out at the 
park, a crimson flush flew over Marcia’s face, like the reflection ofa 
glowing sunset, as she shaped this unfinished thought. Was it not 
something more than friendly liking which she had seen in George 
Pauncefort’s face sometimes when they parted in the wood? How the 
still evening hour came back to her; with the faint pressure of his 
hand; the low glinting light between the trunks of the trees; the 
distant cawing of the rooks! How it all came back to her, and what 
a tender sweetness there was in the recollection,—a rapture deeper than 
any joy she had ever known before,—a tumultuous delight that carried 
her away from the common earth! 

She clasped her hands before her face to hide those crimson blushes, 

“And this is what happiness is like!” she thought. “Ido not 
wonder that it comes only once in a lifetime,—in some sad lives not 
at all.” 

And then, seized with a sudden terror, she asked herself, “Is it true, 
—is it really true? Can it be true that some one loves me at last ?” 

The doubt lasted only a moment. We may mistake paste for a 
diamond, or a copy for a Rembrandt; but we can never mistake a dia- 
mond for paste, or a Rembrandt for a copy. So with love: the worth- 
less tinsel may sometimes seem like gold; the pure gold can never 
seem like tinsel. Inexperienced as Marcia was, she knew that George 
Pauncefort loved her, and that some powerful motive kept him silent. 

“He is poor and I am rich,” she thought; “that is the secret of 
his capricious conduct. He will sacrifice his happiness to his pride, 
and he will never speak. I know now how proud he is; for I can 
remember his face that day when he spoke of his native county,—the 
neglected garden of his old home. Ah, what happiness if my worthless 
money could restore the place he loves, and build up the name that has 
fallen !” 

Like most people who have never known what it is to want money, 
Marcia Denison was very apt to undervalue that useful commodity ; but 
when she thought of what her fortune might do for George Pauncefort, 
she began to fancy that it was a grand thing to be rich, after all. 

But would he ever accept her money? would he ever give her the 
opportunity of helping him to regain his lost position? He had been 
away nearly two months; and Dorothy, who was always well informed 
about affairs at the Hermitage, told her mistress that Mr. Pauncefort’s 


man did not know where his master was, or when he might be expected 
home. 
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“ And oh, Miss Marcia,” exclaimed Dorothy, in conclusion, “ when 
I went to see my grandmother the other night, Mr. Milward was in the 
kitchen, and talking about his master’s being away so long. He said 
it gave him the horrors sometimes to think of Mr. Pauncefort tramping, 
and tramping, and tramping quite alone among the wildest and most 
solitary places, very often long after dark, and in all kinds of dreadful 
weather; and sometimes, Mr. Milward said, he felt almost afraid to take 
up the newspaper, for fear he should read the account of a body found 
somewhere, washed away by a rising tide, or killed by a fall from a 
crag, or smothered in the mud of some horrible marsh. But oh, Miss 
Marcia, how pale you look!” cried Dorothy; “and how silly of me to 
talk about these dreadful things!” 

Marcia blushed, ashamed of having betrayed so much emotion, even 
before the eyes of guileless Dorothy ; but though the little maid was so 
deeply in love herself, she did not recognise the tokens of the tender 
passion in her dignified young mistress. To Dorothy’s mind Mr. Paunce- 
fort was a very elderly person, for whom it was impossible to entertain 
any warmer feeling than a respectful compassion. But upon Marcia 
this speech of Dorothy’s had a profound effect. Her imagination—a 
hundred times more vivid than the imagination of the valet—seized 
upon the faint sketch suggested by him, and filled-in all the details of 
a horrible picture, which haunted her sleeping or waking. 

From that hour there was no change in the sky which Marcia 
Denison did not think of with reference to the lonely wanderer far 
away among careless strangers, with no better friend than a ragamuffin 
dog. There was no dark night under whose starless canopy she did 
not fancy him, alone upon a dangerous track, careless of the perils that 
hemmed him in,—reckless of the life that gave him so little happi- 
ness. Sometimes, standing at an open window, long after the quiet 
household had been hushed in sleep, she was carried away by the vivid- 
ness of her fancies, and saw him battling against the driving wind upon 
some craggy mountain-slope, as distinctly as if the woodland landscape 
had been reft asunder and that other scene revealed beyond. Some- 
times, subdued completely beneath the dominion of this thought, she 
would stretch her arms towards the distant figure, with a gesture full 
of imploring love, and cry aloud,— 

“Oh, come back to me, come back tome! Why is your pride so 
cruel? Why do we both suffer so much useless misery?” 

From the moment in which she had first confessed to herself that 
she was beloved, there had been no shadow of doubt in her mind. She 
knew that he loved her, and that it was love for her which had driven 
him away from his peaceful shelter. Humble though her estimate 
of her own merits, her own charms, she never paused to ask herself 
whether she was worthy of this man’s love. It was no question for 
reasoning. It had come to her as the rain comes to the flowers. Re- 
vealed to her by a thousand evidences in themselves too small to be 
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remembered, she scarcely could have told how she had discovered the 
delicious secret. She knew that he loved her; but she did not know 
why she knew it, and was content to believe that of which she had no 
better proof than her own conviction. 

May melted into June, and Marcia thought “he will come back in 
June.” But the last flowers upon the hawthorn bushes withered; the 
dog-roses unfolded their opal leaves; it was midsummer, and still he 
had not returned. Sir Jasper grumbled sorely at having no one but 
his daughter to talk to, and yet steadily set his face against any com- 
munication with the outraged country gentry, who did not recognise 
the Baronet’s right to nurse his grief or indulge his eccentricity when 
the duties of society demanded that he should give dinner-parties. 
Dorothy told her mistress that Mr. Pauncefort’s valet was getting really 
alarmed; and Marcia’s heart sank with the tidings. These unsentimen- 
tal people rarely are frightened unless there is serious cause for fear; 
and the thought of the man-servant’s uneasiness had a terrible influence 
upon Marcia. When she went out alone now, her footsteps led her al- 
most involuntarily towards that entrance to the wood which was nearest 
the Hermitage, and by which it was likely Mr. Pauncefort would return, 
if he ever returned. Yes, it had come to that now. It was an open 
question whether he would ever come back—whether the dark face 
would ever look down at her again; with unspeakable affection instinct 
in its every look; with so many transitions of expression, but with not 
one that was not tempered by love for her. 

“Oh, come back to me, come back to me!” cried her heart, as she 
wandered alone in the shadowy pathways, where the wild-roses bloomed 
unheeded. ‘Come back to me!” cried her heart every day and every 
hour, as her lips cried sometimes in the dead night when there was none 
to hear her. Her love strengthened with every hour of his absence; 
for there is no love so profound as that which is developed in an atmo- 
sphere of terror. She thought of him so often now as of something that 
was lost to her—the only friend of her life, who by a dismal fatality had 
been taken away from her in the hour when first she knew how much she 
was beloved. “It is my fate,” she thought sometimes; “I have never 
known what it is to be precious to any living creature; and now the one 
friend who would have cherished me is taken away.” Her silent sorrow 
was very bitter; but she was accustomed to suffer and make no sign. 
Her fingers never touched the keys of her piano without the memory of 
has delight in certain passages of her music coming back to her like a 
sharp pain; she never sang one of her simple ballads without recalling 
how he had been moved by their plaintive tenderness. And yet she 
sang and played to her father every evening; and the Baronet never 
divined that it was a mental anguish, and not a physical languor, under 
the influence of which his daughter drooped and grew paler day by day. 

The family medical man was sent for, and administered tonics; but 


no tonics could shut from her mind the picture of that lonely wanderer 
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with whom her heart went forth into the dreary night; and Sir Jasper 
began to be concerned, in a gentlemanly way, for his only daughter’s 
health. 

June warmed into July, and storm-laden clouds hung heavily over 
the woody glades and hollows of Scarsdale. For a week Dorothy had 
paid no dutiful visit to the deaf old housekeeper at the Hermitage, and 
for a week Marcia had received no tidings of her father’s tenant. She 
shrank with a proud reserve from making any inquiry about him, and 
endured the new anguish of suspense as bravely and as quietly as she 
had borne all the sorrows of her loveless girlhood. 

She wandered from the park to the wood in the still, oppressive 
afternoon. She had left the house with no settled purpose, but only 
because the quiet of her room had become intolerable to her. She was 
quite free to wander where she pleased; for Sir Jasper beguiled a con- 
siderable portion of his time in placid slumber during this threatening 
weather. 

“1 know that a storm is coming, and shall do my best to dodge it,” 
said the Baronet. “If I can doze in my arm-chair, serenely unconscious 
of the avenging elements, the avenging elements may have their fling. 
I daresay they will take it out of my oaks, or my haymakers. The 
sleeper is an unassailable being who may defy creation. An earthquake 
can scarcely affect him; he will only awake somewhere else.” 

The storm-clouds had brooded so long above the woods that people 
had grown careless of the expected tempest, and Marcia wandered deep 
into the wood without any thought of danger. She had penetrated 
beyond the neighbourhood of the Hermitage into a shadowy glade, 
where the fern grew wild and high, and where the spreading branches 
made a dense roof of foliage that shut out the leaden sky. It was a 
spot in which she had spent many lonely summer afternoons long ago 
in her childhood, with a book for her companion, and a big shaggy dog 
for her protector. It was a spot into whose solemn depths she had not 
penetrated since her return from the Continent; and the memory of her 
solitary childhood came sharply back to her as she entered the familiar 
glade. 

“In all the world there is no face but his which I have ever seen 
look brighter for the love of me,” she thought, remembering her father’s 
profound indifference, her sister’s caressing patronage, and even little 
Dorothy’s grateful affection, which was at best too much like the frisky 
fidelity of a frivolous lap-dog to supply the void in a lonely woman’s 
heart. ‘In all the world there is no voice but his that ever trembled 
as it spoke tome. Shall I ever see his face or hear his voice again?” 

She stopped suddenly; for close beside her path—almost at her 
feet—there lay the figure of a man half-buried among the broken fern, 
lying face downward, with his head resting on his folded arms. 

Dorothy would have recognised the shabby shooting-coat, the dark 
tumbled hair. Marcia knew by some instinct which took no aid from 
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sight that it was George Pauncefort who was lying at her feet. Her 
heart grew cold as she looked at the quiet figure. Alive—or dead, he 
was found. 

But in a moment he had sprung to his feet, erect, and with his 
hands outstretched to meet hers. Her faint cry of surprise had startled 
him like a discharge of artillery close at his elbow. She gave him her 
hands freely, and suffered them to rest in his strong grasp. In her 
deep delight at seeing him once more, she forgot that no word had 
passed between them to make them any more than common friends. 
She almost forgot that they were any thing except aflianced lovers, 
she had thought of him so much, and she knew so well that he loved 
her. If her belief in his affection had needed any confirmation, the 
light in his pale thin face as he looked at her, might have confirmed it. 
She saw the supernal radiance, and had time to think abeut it while 
George Pauncefort held her hands in his, too deeply moved for speech. 

“And papa can doubt in the divinity of a God,” she thought, 
“when human affection has only to be tolerably free from the leaven 
of human selfishness in order to become almost divine.” 

Marcia was the first to speak. 

“I began to think you were never coming back to us.” (Ah, how 
sweet those two common words “to us” sounded from her lips: almost 
like the promise of a home!) “I am so glad to see you!” 

“ And I am so glad you are glad.” 

He released her hands, and they strolled onwards side by side, with 
the fern rustling round them as they walked along the narrow trackway 
that had been trodden through it. Marcia made no attempt to conceal 
her pleasure in this meeting; there were so many reasons for her frank- 
ness; and not the least among them was the shabby coat which, with 
something of Dorothy’s simplicity, Miss Denison accepted as the out- 
ward and visible sign of George Pauncefort’s poverty. He was poor, 
and his youth was gone. He was not a man to be inflated into foppish 
pomposity by the evidence of a woman’s friendship: and then she 
believed in him so implicitly. 

While they were walking slowly side by side—silent for the moment, 
for there are joys too deep for eloqguence—a distant peal of thunder 
startled them from their thoughtful silence. 

“Tt is coming,” cried Sir Jasper’s tenant; “I have been expecting 
this storm for the last four days. You must hurry home, Miss Denison; 
or else—but I daresay there will be time for you to get home. Will 
you take my arm? we shall get along better so. Can you walk fast?” 

“ As fast as you please.” 

They hurried to the opening in the wood by which Marcia had 
diverged from the beaten path. Vivid flashes of lightning shot in upon 
them from between the foliage overhead; and the rattling thunder-peals 
seemed to shake the ground beneath their hastening fect. As they 
emerged from the glade into the pathway, there was a sudden pattcring 
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upon the leaves, and the rain came down as it does come sometimes in 
a thunder-storm, to the terror of farmers whose hay is not carried, or 
whose stacks are unthatched. 

They were within a quarter of a mile of the Hermitage, and the 
Abbey was two miles off; so there could be little question as to the 
refuge which Marcia must seek from the torrents that were beating 
down the leaves and flooding the underwood. 

“ You can take shelter in my cottage,” said Mr. Pauncefort, “and I 
will send my servant to the Abbey for a carriage. It is quite impos- 
sible for you to go home on foot in this weather.” 

Marcia assented without hesitation; and in ten minutes more she 
was safely sheltered in the old-fashioned parlour where Sir Jasper’s 
tenant spent so much of his cheerless life. Dame Tursgood, summoned 
from the back premises with some difficulty, removed the young lady’s 
dripping mantle, and made a hasty fire on the broad hearth. When he 
had seen this done, and Miss Denison seated comfortably in the big easy- 
chair by the fire, with her hat off, and her loosened hair hanging about 
her shoulders as wet as a naiad’s, Mr. Pauncefort went away to despatch 
a messenger to the Abbey. He paused for a moment in the little stone 
passage before calling his servant. 


“Shall I go myself?” he thought. “It would be better, perhaps; 
and a wet walk would not hurt me.” 

But Sir Jasper’s tenant did not go himself. He despatched his 
servant, and then went slowly back to the parlour. What wonderful 
influence upon a man’s destiny these small questions have sometimes! 


He went back to the woman who loved him: he went Back to his 
fate. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


HAVANA: CALLE DEL OBISPO. 
“T had a large fish 

In a dish, 

Which I sent to the Bish- 

op: ‘Have you any more?’ quoth he.” 


I HAD a large mass of luggage with me,—for I was bound on a three- 


months journey, which was to extend over some thousands of miles,— 
and a couple of friends, and a body-servant (not mine, but one of the 
friend’s aforesaid); and there was no room for us at Madame Alme’s, the 
only habitable hotel boarding-house in Cuba; and we couldn’t get in at 
the “ America” under the Postal; and they wouldn’t have any thing to 
say to us at the “Cubano” in the Calle de Teniento Rey; and, not 
having had any breakfast, our minds and stomachs revolted at the 
thought of a long drive a long way extra muros to try our luck at 
Legrand’s, in the Plaza Isabella Segunda; so, as we wanted “a large 
fish in a dish,” or a little fish, or an egg, or a steak, or any thing else 
that was breakfastable, we went to the Bish—op, and asked him if he 
would give us the accommodation we needed. I don’t mean the Bishop 
of Cuba, or the Archbishop of Havana, whatever may be the proper 
hierarchical title of the metropolitan of San Cristobal de la Fedelisima 
Isla. I should as soon haye thought of calling on that proud prelate 
(although Spanish bishops are said to be more affable than any other 
types of the episcopal class; for why? they smoke, and smokers are 
rarely churlish) as of leaving my card, unintroduced, on General Dulco, 
captain-general of Spain’s most splendid colony. The bishop we went 
to see has his palace in the street called after him, thus “Calle del 
Obispo.” He kept an hotel there, under the sign of “ El Globo,” and a 
very jovial pastor he was. He took us in, fed us bountifully, gave us 
the best of wine, lodged us like pigs,—a little worse, perhaps,—treated 
us with the most dignified and punctilious courtesy, and charged us 
tremendously for every thing we had. Not that the Obispo del Globo 
was any more of a swindler than his fellow hotel-keepers in Havana. 
It is the custom in that fat and saccharine island to charge exorbitant 
prices for every thing except oranges, pine-apples, and sugar-plums. 
These they give away. For every thing the Clarendon prices are ex- 
acted, and the sleeping accommodation is slightly inferior to that of the 
twopenny rope in St. Giles’s in the days of stunning Joe Banks. 

So I went to live at El Globo in the Calle del Obispo, and had “a 
very good time” under the bishop’s hospitable but somewhat leaky and 
certainly expensive roof, until the West-India packet Conway came into 
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port, and I went down to kind old Mr. Crawford, the British consul’s 
office, to take my passage for Vera Cruz. I had conceived a kind of 
affection for the globular bishop; and when I came back to Havana 
from Mexico, purposing to take shipping for New Orleans, I proceeded, 
almost mechanically, to the Calle del Obispo. It was a dirty hole at 
best, and the rooms were simply infamous; but El Seior Hobson is the 
prevailing house-agent at Havana. The choice he offers you is quite as 
limited as it was when he was university-carrier, and Mr. John Milton 
was an undergraduate at Cambridge. This or none; El Globo or alfresco 
lodgings on the bare flags of the Plaza. I elected naturally to try the 
bishop’s tap again. 

Tt was a very good tap indeed. The bishop had some famous 
Catalan wine; a dark, strong, somewhat rank vino del pais, which is 
imported into Cuba from Spain at a moderate duty, and which, judi- 
ciously watered,—or “stretched,” as in Theodore Hook’s story of the 
turtle-soup for one which was made to do duty as turtle-soup for three, 
—made a very fair imitation of Bordeaux. It cost the bishop probably 
about sixpence a quart. “Stretched,” and put into old Haut Brion 
branded bottles, you drank it after dinner at the rate of about a dollar 
a pint. The drollest thing was that there exists a costumbre del pais at 
Havana forbidding hotel-keepers to charge any thing for the vin ordi- 
naire a guest may like to drink at breakfast. They put a bottle on the 
table, and, when that is out, you may call for another if you choose. 
But after dinner it is equally a custom to crack a bottle or so of claret 
for the good of the house. The breakfast and dinner wine at El Globo 
were of the same “stock;” it was the flavouring or the water that made 
the difference, and the result was that, in his simple craft, the bishop 
gave you in the morning pure and unadulterated Catalan—the strength 
and rough astringent flavour of which there is no mistaking—for no- 
thing; and in the evening favoured you with a carefully diluted pre- 
paration of the same, with a sham Bordeaux brand, the which he made 
you pay eight shillings a bottle for. 

On the occasion of my second visit to Havana I was alone. The 
merry company with whom I had spent so jovial a spring time were 
parted by mount and stream and sea. Some I had left in the great 
city under the shadow of Istastihuatl, “the virgin in white mourning.” 
Pragmatical and good-natured Monsieur Houppelande—most precise 
and punctilious of Frenchmen—had gone on to New Orleans, which he’ 
always persisted in calling, although he spoke English with perfect 
fluency, “La Nouvelle Orléans.” Jolly young Mr. MacSarsnet, the 
junior partner in the Belfast linen house, who had been trying for 
many months to persuade the Indians about Quadalajara to invest in 
pocket-handkerchiefs, was gone to try commercial conclusions with the 
(literally) Black Republicans at Taemil in Hayti; and impulsive warm- 
hearted Don Jacobo and pretty Mrs. Ingots with her darling children, 
with whom I had come ever so many hundreds of miles down to Vera 
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Cruz and so by the Clyde to Cuba, were off to St. Thomus, there to 
catch the ocean mail for Southampton. Happy people, they were 
going home! I was bound to return to the Great Tribulation. My 
furtively-grasped pleasure-trip was rapidly approaching its term; and I 
knew that the daily collar and chain, the daily treadmill, the daily jibe 
and sneer and insult, the ceaseless round of nervous and fretful anxiety 
and excitement which we call life, were awaiting me in the United 
States. Nessun maggior dolore—the rest of the beautiful passage is 
somewhat musty; but in El Globo I had passed many happy days. It 
was melancholy now to wander through its barn-like chambers and 
dusty corridors, and hang over the crazy gallery surrounding the patio 
or courtyard, and hear, in imagination, the cheery voice of Don Eus- 
taquio calling Réné, his subdued and careful valet, or threatening to 
knock the tardy Creole waiter Antonio into a cocked hat, or “play the 
devil” with the lagging Pepe. And again I seemed to hear the grave 
accents of Captain Kolossos—longest and kindest of British guardsmen 
—endeavouring to make those understand English who could compre- 
hend never a word but the Cuban patois, by speaking very slowly, 
measuredly, and deliberately. The “Get, me, a, glass, of, lemonade, 
do, you, hear?” But Antonio and Pepe only heard, like Mungo in the 
Padlock, and didn’t understand. They shook their heads, shrugged 
their shoulders, and muttered “ Por Dios!” which in Havana is not 
necessarily a naughty ejaculation, but may mean every thing, or any 
thing, or nothing. 

To make matters worse, I fancied that I had brought with me from 
the terra caliente, and that trench full of pestilential miasmas Vera 
Cruz, the seeds of the yellow fever. Iwas alone; but the phantom of 
El Senor Vomito followed me about El Globo. This frightful malady 
is almost as much a moral as a physical disease. Treat it with calm- 
ness and sobriety, and it need not be worse than a bad bilious attack. 
But only let terror get possession of you, only let your nerves become 
unstrung, and you are a gone coon. It is ten to one that the yellow 
fever will kill you. Zocada la morale muerio el caballero. There is 
only one word, and it is a low English slang one, which rightly ex- 
presses the state of mind most perilous in the incipient stages of yellow 
fever ; that word is “funk.” Funk the yellow fever, and it will smite 
you down and trample on you. In all cases of illness in the tropics, 
you should keep “a stiff upper lip,” live prudently but generously, take 
you “dod” at night, go warmly clad, and avoid, under any circum- 
stances, reading sentimental works, or indulging in conversation likely 
to conduce to a low and desponding mental condition. 

Memorandum. If you happen to be really attacked by the vomito 
—which is nothing else but an aggravated species of bilious fever, 
Vitiating and decomposing the very blood that’s in you—don’t send for 
any doctor of any nation. The Frenchman (and there is also a French 
doctor in a tropical town) will, ten to one, kill you with slops; the 
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Spaniard will bleed you to death; and the Englishman will slaughter 
you with calomel. If you feel in a heated, uneasy state, don’t drink 
brandy, save a petit verre with your coffee; take plenty of sangaree, or, 
when you can get it, pure dry sherry. If you drink nothing but water, 
especially strange water, you will die, mind that. Smoke as much as 
you can. If your head begins to feel heavy and hot, your vest tight 
about your chest, your tongue parched ; if you are dizzy, and see black 
things dancing before your eyes, and can’t remember the names of 
things and people you knew well enough yesterday, and find your 
pulse beating, now with a sickening flutter, now with dull heavy thuds, 
—you are in for it. You are going to have the yellow fever. Send at 
once for a black nurse. That nigger woman will be worth fifty doctors. 
Let her doctor you. She will give you a tumblerful of olive-oil, into 
which have been squeezed the juice of half-a-dozen lemons, and into 
which has been crammed a handful of salt. Gulp down this abomin- 
able dose. There is no use in saying that you can’t; you must. Then 
go to bed. The negress will cover you up with blankets, coats, rugs, 
any thing in the way of a coverlet she can lay her hands upon. It 
would not do much harm if she were to sit atop of you. You will fall 
into a profuse perspiration; and you will probably, after a long death- 
like sleep, wake up as free from the vomito as an Esquimaux. 

While I was tormented by what I held to be the symptoms of a 
disease which, when developed, usually makes a corpse of you in from 
twelve to thirty-six hours, I moped about very much in the fashion of 
a sick monkey. There was no need for me, however, to be alone. The 
Cubans are a most hospitable race. The foreign mercantile community 
in Havana vie with the natives in showing kindness to strangers; the 
kind old Consul—he died last year—kept almost open house at his 
charming villa at Buenos Ayres; and during my previous visit I had 
made sufficient acquaintances to secure me a gratuitous knife and fork 
for many days to come. But I kept myself gloomily under the lee of 
the Bishop, and brooded over my symptoms at El Globo. That man is 
coming to a bad pass whose only use for a mirror is to look at his 
tongue, and whose fingers are only busy in feeling his pulse. Satan 
found that mischief still for my idle hands to do. I am ashamed to 
relate how many hours I spent in bed, or rather on it; that is to say, 
reclining on the coarse sacking stretched on a wooden frame which 
does duty as a bed in the Antilles. There is no mattress; there are no 
pillows to speak of, no bolster, and no counterpane; and by way of 
sheets there are two squares of muslin not much bigger than pocket- 
handkerchiefs. You make up for this by a plenitude of gauze curtains, 
professedly devised to keep the mosquitoes out, but which appear to 
answer much better the purpose of keeping the mosquitoes in. 

I attribute my recovery from what had begun in hypochondria, and 
might have ended in the vomito negro, first to the liberal consumption 
of sangaree mentioned above, and next to the perusal of a certain book 
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I purchased in the Calle o’Reilly. Sangaree is a wonderful drink. It 
is stronger than claret-cup, but not so potent as iced punch. There 
isn’t a headache in a gallon of it; therefore, as an Irish friend of mine 
would say, you had best drink a gallon of it whenever you have an 
opportunity of so doing. Most people who have been in the West 
Indies think they can brew sangaree, just as most people at home are 
said to think that they can drive a gig and write a leading article ; but 
the concoction of the genuine drink, as of the genuine article, is no 
light matter. Niggers can’t make it; their hands are too heavy. The 
Spaniards fail in their attempts to make it; they extenuate the 
alcohol, and put in the lime-juice in malice. The pursers in the West- 
Indian Mail Service are admirably proficient in compounding this most 
salutary and moral beverage—a drink that has cooled innumerable 
veins, weaned many a young subaltern who has been suddenly moved 
from the East to the West Indies from the perilous fascinations of 
brandy-pawnee, and thus conduced to the preservation of human life, 
and the propagation of virtue, temperance, and good manners. 

There was an Anglo-French waiter at El Globo—a New Orleans 
man, half Gaul, half Yankee, and whole “cuss,” but ’cute, clever, and 
obliging,—who was an angelic doctor in the art of sangaree-making. 
He used the Catalan wine for a basis, softening it with curacoa, and 
strengthening it with the purest z/ile Jamaica rum. (N.B. White rum, 
to those in whom it doesn’t produce an immediate attack of delirium 
tremens, is nectar and ambrosia. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, and Virorum 
are supposed to drink it habitually on the slopes of Mount Olympus.) 
Then he added plenty of sugar and lime-juice, not @ discrétion, but in 
a discreet manner. ‘There were lumps of ice, too, in the delicious com- 
pound, and other ingredients, the nature of which I do not feel called 
upon to reveal in print, nor indeed in private, failing a reasonable 
pecuniary consideration. 

Sangaree is best drunk by the jugful; how many jugs you can get 
through per diem in a climate where the heat for nine months out of 
the twelve is intense, must be a matter between your thirst, your capa- 
city, the fine or coarse grain of your skin, and your prudence. Some 
men can drink a quart at a draught; but it is folly for him who only holds 
a pint to venture on an excessive libation. I drank as much as did me 
good, correcting any dangers impending through an overplus of mois- 
ture by smoking out, for purposes of internal desiccation, the better 
part of the contents of two boxes of Cabana regalias la Flor Fina. I 
had the inestimable honour of a personal acquaintance with Senor 
Anselmo del Valle, who, as all amateurs of the weed are aware, married 
La Hija de Cabana y Carvajal—has combined the forces of those two 
great houses, and is now at the head of the most magnificent cigar- 
manufactory in the world. Partagas is a good maker; Cavargas is not 
to be sneezed at—or rather he és to be sneezed at, when you enter his 
pungent premises; the “ Figaro” is an excellent brand; but Cabana is 
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the foremost, and the hitherto unapproachable. He-is the sun, and his 
competitors are but stars; and he may say to them, 
You little people of the skies, 
What are you when the sun shall rise? 

Thanks to the sangaree and the cabanas, I laid the ghost of Yellow 
Jack five fathom five beneath the foundations of the Morro Castle. But 
I must not forget my other physician,—that book. It was but one of 
the large paper, coarse woodcut illustrated cheap editions of French 
popular books,—the Physiologie du Gott of Brillat Savarin. I had been 
for weeks on a course of Prescott and Helps, and had been trying to 
toil through a history of the conquest of Mexico in Spanish, and had 
grown low-spirited. The Physiologie du Godt came upon me like an 
epigyramme @agneau or a jambon en surprise in the midst of a dull heavy 
dinner. This good book is full of cheerfulness, charity, candour, toler- 
ation, consolation, and hope. How is it that we have no thorough and 
appreciative translation of it—some sumptuous English edition anno- 
tated by scholars, and illustrated by Gilbert, Walker, and Dumaurier ? 
When I had read the story of the turbot, I felt relieved; when I came 
to the charming episode of the cold turkey, I was better; when I had 
laughed over the wonderful narrative of the New-York dinner and the 
conspiracy to make Brillat Savarin “tight,” I was quite well. And 
anxiously perusing that chapter on corpulence, its causes and its reme- 
dies, I half made my mind up to put myself on a preventive course of 
diet according to Savarin’s dicta, quite unconscious that at the very 
moment in question the Banting agitation was beginning in England, 
and the worthy English ex-undertaker was labouring to do good to his 
species by the publication of the pamphlet of which the main features 
are—without the slightest suspicion of plagiarism attaching to the 
writer—founded on the principles laid down by Brillat Savarin. 

There were very few guests at El Globo on the occasion of my second 
visit. Ere I went away I was the only lodger in the house. Indeed, the 
Bishop, if the sad truth must be told, came to grief, and it was only 
through the brokers being in that I was compelled to clear out. When 
I was so mentally convalescent as to abandon the shameful practice of 
lying for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four on my pallet of sacking, 
and groaning there like Saint Ulularius the Inconsolable, I fell into the 
habit of sitting at the front door of El Globo, my body on one chair 
and my feet on another, and surveying as much as I could see of the 
Calle del Obispo without giving myself any unnecessary trouble. It 
was far too hot to work. It was too hot to walk about. It was too 
hot to do any thing save loafe. The rooms in all Cuban houses are 
very dark, and what little light seeks for admittance is carefully ex- 
cluded by bars, blinds, and shutters. I could not read in the um- 
brageous chambers of El Globo, and to sit for a whole afternoon in a 
darkened chamber is a needless imitation of confinement in a refractory 
cell in the penitentiary. So I used to bring a jug of sangaree, a 
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glass, a box of cigars, and Brillat Savarin to the door, and sit there. 
Nobody took any notice of a stout man, in a suit of white linen and a 
muslin turban, with his slippered feet poised on the back of a chair, 
and smoking, and drinking sangaree on a doorstep. Why should they? 
It is un costumbre del pais. This sort of thing wouldn’t do in Lon- 
don; but yet, who is astonished in Paris at seeing a respectable trades- 
man playing dominoes and sipping absinthe at high noon in a boule- 
vard café? That is a coutume du pays in France, and equally wouldn’t 
do in England. We have our odd customs likewise. How blank an ex- 
pression of amazement comes over the face of a foreigner the first time 
he sees a bigwigged, bewhiskered, and stuff-gowned barrister, with a 
blue bag in one hand and an unfurled umbrella in the other, trotting 
through the mud of Chancery Lane on his way from his chambers to 
Lincoln’s Inn! 

On one side of El Globo there was a bootmaker’s shop. El Senor 
Don Crispino, when he was tired of awl and lapstone, would come out 
on his doorstep, light up his weed or his cigarito, throw the riband of a 
guitar over his shoulder, and thrum out a Cuban air, not with any in- 
decorous levity, but with a grave and conscientious twang. He and I 
very soon got up a bowing acquaintance. The reverences we inter- 
changed were dignified but not rigid; and to bow while you are sitting 
down is a bit of deportment you can only learn among the Spanish 
Creoles. A Spaniard indeed can bow in bed, as he lies horizontal or side- 
ways—a feat which requires, I should think, almost serpentine wisdom 
to perform. 

When I mention the intense heat, you may imagine it strange that 
the loafer should be able to sit at the front-door of an hotel when the 
sun is at its hottest. But the Calle del Obispo, and indeed almost 
every thoroughfare in Havana, has a protection against the sun. The 
streets are exceedingly narrow. The width of Hanway Yard, Oxford 
Street, may be taken as a fair average sample of the breadth—or the 
lack thereof—of Cuban calles. The pavement is a mere stone rim just 
broad enough for one passenger to keep his footing thereupon. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that when two pedestrians meet on this 
absurd apology for a curb, one must give way. If the streets in the 
cities of the States were as narrow as those of Cuba, there would be 
innumerable disputes, and perhaps “ difficulties” and “fites” for the 
wall. But the Spaniards are a courteous race. I have said that one 
must give way. In Havana both give way. He who is coming from 
the north, and he who approaches from the south, both step into the 
middle of the street, remove their hats, and indulge in a profusion of 
grave bows and solemn gestures; indicating first the profound esteem and 
high consideration they entertain for you, and their hopes that you may 
live a thousand years, and that your shadow may never grow less; and 
next, the extreme pain and mortification they would experience if you 
didn’t take the wall. What can you do, under these circumstances, but 
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take it? If you meet a Negro, he doffs his sombrero and steps aside in- 
stinctively, to give the white man passage. He would look upon you as 
a very degenerate blanco indeed, if you were not to take the wall of him. 
When, of two white men meeting, one is a caballero—well, one may say 
a “swell”’—and the other a man of the people, say a mechanic or a 
porter, there is the same polite duel between them as I have hinted at 
above, and very frequently the caballero comes off victorious: that ts to 
say, he succeeds in persuading the working man to take precedence of him. 
Were you to meet a lady, her sex would, of course and without contro- 
versy, entitle her to the totality of the pavement; but a white lady is 
very rarely indeed to be met with in the streets of Havana. The Cuban 
belles are an indolent race. They keep indoors all day, and only come 
out at sundown in their carriages, to drive in the Park; or from eight 
to eleven in the Plaza de Armas, to listen to the music of the military 
bands. But for any one, white or black, to walk, or talk, or bow “ under 
the sun” in the daytime at Havana, would be impossible, but that 
awnings are stretched across the street from house to house, making 
the narrow lanes as cool and shady as those of Stamboul. 
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fouse-hunting in Munich. > 





To people of limited wants or unlimited incomes the task of house- 
hunting may possibly be pleasant. The first class is easily suited; the 
second has every imaginable facility. But men of large wants and 
small incomes, who are far more plentiful—and among whom the present 
writer fears that he must enrol himself—find not so much twofold as 
tenfold obstacles. It may seem at first that if a man with 500/. a-year 
is willing to pay a tenth part of the rent paid by a man with 5,0002, he 
has done his duty. But he finds that rents diminish very slowly, and by 
no means in the same ratio as conveniences. And it is gradually proved 
to him—not to his satisfaction—that the world as it stands is not made 
for people without money, that every thing is adapted to the capacity 
of the rich, and the wretch who commits the crime of poverty is not 
included in human calculations. 

If such is the conclusion forced on us by the search for houses in 
or near London, we are fortunately spared it in Germany. A mere look 
at the streets and dwellings in Munich and most other German towns 
is enough to show that you are among people the average of whose 
incomes is not high, and whose wants are equal to their incomes. In 
London, for instance, the man who is willing to pay a high price is sure 
to get the best of every thing, and need not go far or wait long before 
finding what he wants. But in Munich the accommodation for grandees 
has always been small, and has diminished instead of increasing. The 
house which was vacated by a minister two years ago, and which though 
badly built and uncomfortable was one of the only large houses for hire, 
was at once turned into an hotel. Another house of the same class was 
bought by a successful photographer to be made into show-rooms. And 
I am told that the same process has been going on in Vienna to an 
almost greater extent than in Munich. The fine old palaces of the old 
town are monopolised by the railway companies for their central offices ; 
and rent in Vienna, which was always immense, has become fabulous as 
the supply has diminished. This is a grievance chiefly felt by foreign 
ministers, and one which may at some future time demand a blue-book. 
The “Correspondence submitted to both Houses by order of her Majesty” 
may comprise complaints of the inadequacy of ambassadorial salaries to 
cover enormous house-rents, and of the impossibility of finding proper 
residences for ambassadorial receptions. 

There is, however, no want of smaller dwellings in most German 
towns, and since the present writer gave his experiences of Munich 
houses in an earlier number of this Magazine, so many new ones 
have sprung up, that one of the chief complaints he made then has 
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been answered. Nor has he any wish to repeat himself; his present 
subject is, the difficulty he experienced in finding house-room, not the 
state of the house-room he found. The first thing that strikes a stranger 
in Munich is the absence of house-agents or bills of houses to let. It 
is, perhaps, considered undignified in the owner of a house to put up 
notices, like the owners of furnished lodgings. And I presume the trade 
of a house-agent would not pay in Munich, much as it seems to thrive 
in larger cities. The smallness of rents, the unwillingness of landlords 
to pay a per-centage or allow any deduction from their gains, sufficiently 
account for this absence; and though the old inhabitants may be well 
contented with it, it makes house-hunting most embarrassing to stran- 
gers. There are, indeed, one or two Intelligence Offices, but houses 
are not entered there till all other means of letting them have failed. 
People in Munich gradually come to trust themselves exclusively to the 
little daily paper, which is the one medium for advertisements, and 
where houses are generally announced six months before they are 
vacant. The custom of announcing and taking houses six months 
before possession can be had is so common in Munich that it is hope- 
less to look for a house at the time you want it; and that a foreigner 
who had made an agreement for a house during the winter, and was on 
the point of signing the contract, discovered that the house was not to 
be given up to him till the following spring. He remonstrated, of 
course, with the owner; but all the satisfaction he got was, “Oh, of 
course I thought you wanted it for next spring. I always let my houses 
six months beforehand. I never met with a tenant who wanted to enter 
without due notice.” The result of this custom is, that when I came 
to Munich in September and looked for a house, I found that all the 
best ones had been taken six months before, and those that remained 
vacant were such as had failed to find a tenant. 

After you have searched in vain for a house-agent, and have con- 
vinced yourself that it is no use looking in the streets or the windows 
of empty houses, you find that you must follow the regular Munich 
track. Your little paper comes in the evening, if you live near the 
office ; otherwise, early the next morning; and you read up the houses 
that are to let. Some, of course, strike you as unfit from the first glance. 
You are not a “ solid maiden,” and probably you do not want a sleeping 
place without a bed. Nor do you want a room without any furniture of 
any kind, which you must leave to the people of the house during the 
day-time. If you are a family man, you find it strangely impertinent 
for the owner of an unfurnished house to object to children. But when 
you have marked down any that you think will suit you, the next thing 
to be done is to get the street and the number from the office of the 
newspaper. This makes a further clearance. You find that the house 
which has been advertised as in the best possible situation is in a court 
or narrow strect, or in one of the suburbs that has an unenviable name. 
If there is any thing desirable among those you have got, you must put 
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your best foot forward, for houses in a good situation are often let by 
six in the morning. I have too much respect for the morning slumbers 
of my countrymen to think them capable of rising at such hours for the 
best house in the universe. But the fact shows that demand is much 
larger than supply, or rather that the demand tends one way and the 
supply another. However, I will suppose you fairly started—that you 
have passed the circle of houses that are evidently unsuitable, and of 
those that are snapped up the first moment. What is to befall you 
next ? 

What befell me was as follows: I got the names of some houses, 
beginning rather lower than the rent I was prepared to give, and rising 
to a rent which was somewhat too high for me. The first of these were 
narrow and rather low; their staircases had the unpleasant German 
smell from which I presume the word “frowzy” is formed; and they 
were, on the whole, too thoroughly native to attract a foreigner. In 
despair, I proceeded to leap over the intermediate houses, and take 
those which were a little above my price. To my horror, I found them 
worse than the others. They consisted of three long narrow rooms in 
front, each lighted by a long narrow window; an invisible kitchen, and 
equally invisible bed-room at the back, and some spaces of Cimmerian 
darkness between, which were called rooms for the servants. The first 
effect of this sudden and enormous rise in price, without any corre- 
sponding rise in comfort, was crushing. Ifthese houses were beyond 
our figure, what would be those of which the price suited us? We 
found, however, that the high rent of these must have been caused by 
unknown advantages, or by an amiable inability to calculate on the 
part of the proprietor. But our list was exhausted, and we had to turn 
to other sources of information. <A valet-de-place kindly introduced us 
to a handsome house, with three spacious saloons, eleven bed-rooms for 
the family, and seven for the servants, at the trifling rent of 12072. 
“ And the rent is really so small,” said the servant who showed us over; 
“the rent is really so small,” he repeated in almost every room. “ Thank 
you,” thought we; “if we could give that rent, we should not have come 
to Munich.” 

A little further on we discovered a house which was a vast improve- 
ment on what we had seen, but it was very far from perfect. The 
mistress showed one of the rooms as being a very pleasant place for 
the summer, the meaning of which was that it had no fireplace. Now 
in Munich more than half the year is winter, and the summer is gene- 
rally spent in the country, which made this a rather questionable recom- 
mendation. ‘Could not a stove be put in?” “Yes, it could,” was the 
hesitating answer; “but the pipe would have to be carried through 
both these walls: it would not look well; and we should have to raise 
the rent fifty florins if we did any thing to the house.” In the back 
there were two rooms in a like predicament; and the floor of one was 
not painted, according to the universal custom in Munich. But the 
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worst feature of this house was one of those delicate matters that can’t 
be put in print, or discussed in general society. They are the “skeleton 
in the closet,” in most of the Munich houses; and their presence must 
be dimly felt in the background, even when they are not distinctly 
mentioned. It is only within the last two years that drains have been 
made at all in some of the best streets of Munich; and only a short 
time ago whole streets were blocked up for months while the drains were 
laid down in them. Notice was given beforehand to the inhabitants that 
for a certain period their street would be withdrawn from circulation ; 
that it would be inaccessible to carriages of all kinds, and that every 
one who wanted to cart any thing on or off his premises must do so 
before the work of cutting the drain was begun; and that all the inha- 
bitants must take in the stock of fuel necessary for those {months in 
advance. It may be imagined that this process of cutting a drain in 
the midst of a town is highly inconvenient; and if there is no under- 
ground network, as in other towns, why was not the drain made when 
the street was laid out? The answer is, that all the streets built under 
King Ludwig were left to their own devices. “I attend to the Beau- 
tiful,” he used to say, “and I leave my successors to take care of the 
Useful.” Iam glad to say that his successors have at last taken up 
the work he handed over to them, and are doing it more creditably 
than he performed the part he had chosen. 

It was in the street which takes its name from this king—the Lud- 
wig’s Strasse—that we found what might have suited us. But to the 
floor we saw and fancied, there were rooms added on an upper floor, 
which we did not want, and the addition of which made a corresponding 
increase in the rent, that was still more against our wishes. On stating 
this, the first half of our suggestion met with a ready response. There 
was no need for us to take the rooms on the upper floor; they could be 
detached from the lower. But what difference would that make in the 
price? Oh, it would not make the least difference; we need not have 
the rooms if we did not want them; but we must pay for them all the 
same. This is only one feature of the accommodating spirit Munich 
landlords are often disposed to show at your expense. Nothing can 
exceed the bland complacency with which some of them give you per- 
mission to make any improvements you like in their property, though 
it is equalled by the promptness with which they raise your rent for 
having raised the value of their property. Milton said to Dryden, 
“You may tag my verses if you like;” and Munich landlords say to 
their tenants, “ You may paper my walls, repaint my floors, put bells in 
my rooms; you may make almost any improvement you choose to pay 
for, but then you must pay me for my kind permission.” So close do 
they run this, that a tenant sometimes has his rent raised within a 
fortnight from his entering the house. There are only two terms in 
the Munich year, and every thing has to be done by six months’ notice. 
But both landlord and tenant are allowed to wait fourteen days after 
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the term before giving notice; and it sometimes happens that a tenant 
who has so entered and begun to make improvements in his house dur- 
ing these fourteen days finds his rent raised for the very next term at the 
end of them. Even, however, if you escape this sharp practice, you are 
not safe for long. The excuses to which Munich landlords resort when 
they want to raise their rent have been the subject of many caricatures. 
One man pays so punctually, it is almost a sin not to ask him for 
more. Another has been promoted from lieutenant to captain. The first 
to wait on him and congratulate him is his landlord: “ Now you have 
become a captain, you can afford to pay me so much more.” Some of 
the landlords, however, not only give you permission to make all the 
improvements you want, but expect it of you. One of them told me, 
“The house is very handsome, and generally in good repair; but the 
drawing-room wants painting round the stove.” ‘ You will do that, I 
suppose?” “No; the tenant must do that. It is the universal custom 
that the tenant should do every thing; and I find it is really the most 
satisfactory. I was in treaty with a man the other day about one of my 
houses, and he wanted this and that and the other. I said to him, ‘ My 
best friend, I have not the slightest objection to this, that, and the other 
being done to my house, but you must pay for them. [Sve zahlen’s. 
The exact beauty of this provincialism can only be appreciated by 
scholars.] And it is the same with this apartment. It is very hand- 
some, and in good order—a gentleman’s house, in fact; but it wants a 
few things doing to it, and you must do them.” What particularly 
impressed this conversation on my mind was the state of this gentle- 
man’s house. It contained three or four small and dingy rooms; every 
shred of paint had vanished from the floors, and the stoves were iron. 
After this, the definition of a gentleman’s house seemed rather uncer- 
tain; and the few things that had to be done comprised every possible 
repair short of actual rebuilding. I remember now that the man I saw 
was not the actual landlord: he called himself the cwrator of the house ; 
and it seemed about as appropriate to call this miserable lodging a gen- 
tleman’s house as to dignify its agent with a term that belongs more 
fitly to the Ashmolean. 

Some landlords, as we have seen, object to improvements even when 
they are paid extra for them; but the thing to excite their fiercest 
wrath is to ask for things which are not there, or suggest improvements 
without a hint of paying for them. “ Are there no shutters in this house?” 
—“ Shutters! of course not. What do you want with shutters?”—“ No 
bells in the rooms?” “Bells! what do you want with bells?’—The 
man stood fuming and raging inwardly during the whole period of our 
inspection. Seeing that there was nothing in the house but the bare 
walls, and that these were distributed so as to make one good room and 
a number of little slips, our stay was prolonged unnecessarily. But 
this had the advantage of being a new house; it was at least clean and 
fresh, qualities which we had not found in any such houses when they 
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had been inhabited. But people in Munich avoid new houses; they are 
afraid of the damp, and they do not care for the absence of smells; so 
that there are people who live by airing new houses, getting them 
cheaply, and letting them as furnished lodgings. Another landlord was 
even more surprised at my audacity in not wanting immediate posses- 
sion when he had it to offer. “I have always let my house at once,” he 
exclaimed; and then shouted at the top of his voice, “ and I expect to 
do so now!” I must do him the justice to add, that he seemed a little 
astonished at the echo of his own voice from the ceiling, “ scared at the 
sound himself had made.” 

One very unpleasant feature of the unwillingness of Munich land- 
lords to do any thing for their houses, and their readiness to tax their 
tenants whenever the tenants make improvements, was brought forcibly 
before me in a house I visited. The family had lived there for many 
years, was attached to the house, and only left in consequence of re- 
peated unjust increases ofrent. Almost every improvement during that 
whole time was the work of the tenants, and the tenants were resolved 
to take away every improvement with them. <A sort of catalogue raisonné 
of the improvements was given me vivd voce. 

“This cupboard was put in here, as we found a great draught from 
the window, which never closed properly. The landlord would do 
nothing for us, and we had to put it in ourselves, and then he raised 
our rent fifty florins. We take it with us.” 

“ But that will disfigure the room very much. Couldn’t you make 
arrangements for leaving it?” 

“Yes, if we are paid for it. This oil-cloth belongs to us. The floor 
is in a very bad state under it; but the landlord would do nothing, and 
we didn’t like to do any thing to the floor itself, for fear of his raising 
our rent. We take up the oil-cloth and take it with us. The stove in 
this room belongs to us; the room was formerly useless all the winter, 
but the landlord would not put a stove in; and now we shall have to 
get workmen to wrench the walls down and pull the stove out. We 
take it with us.” 

“ Could not you leave the stove?” 

“ Yes, if we are paid for it;” and so on through the whole house. 

Scenes like this—and they are by no means of rare occurrence—show 
that there is something most unsatisfactory in the Munich system of 
house-letting. One can understand a landlord’s desire for economy, 
his reluctance to spend any thing without a certain return, his feeling 
that the tenants are too lordly in their ideas. But why cannot landlord 
and tenant come to an arrangement as they do in other countries, so that 
the landlord may improve and receive a higher rental, or the tenant 
improve and pay a lower rental? Why must the tenant be imposed 
upon if he wishes to live more comfortably? and why cannot the land- 
lord be forced to make the necessary repairs in his own property? I 
don’t think these are mere questions of local interest. I think it is well 
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for mankind in general that all people should form right conclusions on 
matters of law and property; and these matters are too nearly connected 
with daily life to be insignificant. Anyhow they make the task of 
house-hunting in Munich very different from that of house-hunting in 
or near London; and while in the neighbourhood of London one’s chief 
interest is in soils, drainage, approach to a station, and such matters 
almost independent of the house itself, the question in Munich is much 
as I have stated it, and arises almost entirely from the causes which I 
have specified. 
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galore Light.” 


THE wearied sun is sinking far 
Below the wester purple slopes, 
The gate of dreamful darkness opes, 
The shadowy doors of Night unbar. 


The slanting rays with glory sweet 
Tinge all the budding beechen leaves, 
And shadows born of ling’ring eves 

Crouch at the pine-tree’s mosséd feet. 


Hushed all the noises from the town, 
Hushed all the echoes of the strife, 
Where strong men fight the fight of life, 

Where still the weak man must go down. 


Ah, me! the light is passing now, 
The twilight winds are chilly cold ; 
And from the drear and marshy wold 
Black mists are creeping o’er my brow. 


More light! more light! what is’t to me 
The world is sweetly beautiful ! 
It may be bright, or ’t may be dull; 
Where is the light that makes it be? 


“ Sweet-wingéd birds sleep here,” they tell; 
“ And green fields stretch in reaches wide, 
And trees are waving by thy side, 
And flowers are hidden in the dell.” 


“°Tis only that the smoky wind 
Of towns hath dimmed the human gaze, 
And sin hath spread a sickly haze 
Across the pathways of the mind.” 


Ay! vision cloudless is no more, 
And human eyes grow weak and dim ; 
And gone the strength of human limb 
That angel-wrestlers felt of yore! 





* Last words of Goethe. 








“MORE LIGHT.” 


Gone are the clear-eyed infant times 
When parent Earth was in her youth, 
When beauty and unchanging truth 

Alone were loved throughout the climes. 


But youth is ever quickly o’er, 
And brief the hours of youthhood’s spring; 
Alway the bird of brightest wing 

Flies swiftest where ’tis seen no more. 


Then speak not of the ages bright 
Wrapt in the mists of long ago; 
What boots it all the past to know, 

If present times have lost the light ? 


* * * ” * * 


Where is the light? Mine eyes are dim ; 
There’s naught but darkness all around, 
And in my heartstrings has it wound 

Its fingers weird and bare and grim. 


Come, light, I say, where’er thou art ; 
Thou wayward sun! more light, I say ; 
Bring back, bring back the joysome day, 
And lift the shadows off my heart. 


Alas! vain all these wild regrets ; 
The light will come to me no more, 
Till on the far eternal shore 

I see the Sun that never sets. 


Down in my soul the darkness sleeps, 
Its fingers too are stony cold; 
And for the ages still untold 

*T will nestle in my bosom’s deeps. 


About me hangs the mystic night, 
With all its world of tongueless sighs, 
While from my soul unceasing rise 
Despairful words, “ More light! more light !” 
J.J.M. 








On Duty with the Suspector. 


Nor at Vine Street, where the night-charges from the Haymarket, 
bedraggled, bemused, hysterical and tawdry, are being brought in ; 
not at Bow Street, when the casual paupers who seek a night’s lodg- 
ing at the Strand Union are examined, and searched, and warned, prior 
to receiving the ticket which entitles them to admission at the work- 
house in Cleveland Street, a mile or two off; not at Leman Street, 
Whitechapel, when the German sugar-bakers have had a set-to with 
mercantile Jack, and have perforce to submit their differences to police 
arbitration; not at the station in the Bagnigge-Wells Road, with in- 
quiries on my lips as to the recent murder at the tavern on Saffron 
Hill,—have I last been on duty with the Inspector. All these phases 
have I gone through in my time. I know to a nicety when the Hay- 
market charges are likely to be most numerous, and could talk to you 
of the wonderful diminution in them wrought by the bill for the early 
closing of night-houses ; for I have sat patiently through the small 
hours in the little Vine Street office, and have noted the demeanour 
of the brawling gents and scarlet ladies whose violence or drunken- 
ness has caused them to be locked up. I could tell, too, were I minded, 
of the cells and regimen, the protestations, oaths, and tears on one side, 
and the stolid self-control perceptible on the other, when members of 
the force appear with a captive, and the little window is thrust up, and 
Mr. Inspector enters particulars of “the case” in his charge-sheet for 
the night. From the little passage running from Piccadilly to the 
flagged footway of the station-house itself; from Mr. Superintendent 
Hannant’s own office to the room pleasantly decorated with handcuffs 
and firearms, and to the dark chambers wherefrom you hear drunken 
shrieks and cries, the principal station of the C division is familiar 
to me. 

At Bow Street, too, I am thoroughly at home. I have frequent 
and pleasant talks with my good friend Mr. Superintendent Durkin ; 
sat at one of his desks on the first night that casual paupers were 
examined by the police; know where to apply if I need ample infor- 
mation and unlimited courtesy, and consider myself as free of the 
establishment as any one in an unglazed hat, without other official 
credentials and unqualified by crime, can ever hope to be. Not to 
speak of the many other stations I have visited, I have been especially 
indebted, both at King’s Cross and Stepney, to courteous superintend- 
ents and their inspectors. From the first place they assisted me to 
explore the Golden Lion, where the now famous Italian brawl oc- 
curred; conducted me to the bagatelle-room where the poor fellow 
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was stabbed; aided me in examining the entire premises; accompanied 
me through a long tour amongst the cheap boarding-houses of the 
district; and gazed with me on organ-boys, dancers, mock brigands and 
tambourine-players, by the score. Up blind alleys and dark courts; 
into dirty frowzy houses, from the doors whereof a mighty smell of 
garlic issues forth, and in the stifling rooms of which dozens of swarthy 
men, women, and children are smoking, talking, or eating maccaroni ; 
where organs are piled in corners, and monkeys, marmosets, and white 
mice are stowed away in back-yards for the night ; where the long 
lines across the ceiling sustain smoking garments which have just been 
washed, and where the bare feet and dishevelled figures of their late 
wearers show them to have been literally taken from their backs ; where 
the padrone, with large ring on finger and ear-rings in ear, is feeding 
an animated row of bright-eyed lads who are his apprentices, and who 
bring him all the money their organs earn—spooning out their portions 
from a huge cauldron; where a stranger and an Englishman seldom 
penetrates ; and where bushy hair and beard, fierce expressions, and 
rather savage demeanour are the visible signs of a perfectly honest, 
peaceable, and temperate population of aliens ;—where all these are 
to be seen have I been on duty with the Inspector. 

From Stepney police-station, again, I have started—always with the 
Inspector—to go the round of the cheap gaffs, squalid saloons, small 
music-halls, dancing-taverns, and concert-rooms of Ratcliffe Highway and 
Whitechapel. I know where the larcenous hold their “ Friendly Leads;” 
which thoroughfares are hazardous by day and murderously unsafe by 
night ; where the shottishe is danced by foreign gentlemen and ladies 
who habitually carry knives, and occasionally use them ; and where lift- 
ing your partner over your head and putting her down with a whoop at 
a certain part of the tune is an esteemed terpsichorean compliment. 
I know, too, where the kerchiefed nymphs of the by no means silent 
Highway delight to assemble, and where poor besotted Jack is borne 
away captive, and speedily turned out penniless, naked, and forlorn ; 
and, above all, I know where you may smoke yourself blind with 
opium, and indulge in whatever ecstatic dreams it will give you, in 
the hovel and under the auspices of an aged Chinese, whose faculty 
for preparing it has made him celebrated among his countrymen here. 

The abodes, haunts, ways, manners, foibles, tastes, and pleasures of 
the criminal classes; the lurking-place of the professional mendicant, 
and the home of the swindling letter-writer, I am fully cognisant of— 
thanks to the Inspector. For, impelled alike by duty and inclination 
to peer below the surface of this mighty London, I have from time to 
time been accredited to the representatives of Sir Richard Mayne, and 
been indebted to them for a stock of information and a variety of expe- 
rience admittedly distinctive and peculiar. Nor does my knowledge of 
Inspectors end with the force. I have been on tours where the dis- 
covery of foul smells, and the introduction of an improved system of 
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drainage, has been the main purpose of the hour; and where a proces- 
sion of influential inhabitants, beginning with the vicar and winding-up 
with the beadle, have pioneered the Inspector on his way. Much exa- 
mination of cesspools; many and abstruse tests of drains; a general 
disposition on the part of every body to shirk themselves, and to re- 
commend their neighbours to look at “the interesting fever-case in 
No. 6;” a strong disposition to insist upon exceptional circumstances 
when the vested interests of any one present were concerned ; a great 
deal of talk about the peculiar quality of air inhaled in the district, and 
a morbid inclination either to grovel before local power or to sturdily 
resist all change,—are the points I remember best. We were taken 
into the vaults ofthe parish church by the vicar, who wished—not surely 
with an eye to continued burial-fees—to prove them to be so admirably 
constructed that the living might sit over the dead with advantage to 
their health ; and conducted over some bone-crushing or rag-burning 
works—I forget which—the proprietors whereof stoutly insisted that 
the nauseous fumes which made every one present stand with handker- 
chief to nose conduced to lengthened days; we were made to look into 
foetid yards and through dark windows into factories ;—and the end of 
all was that the Inspector made a report, and the district in question 
was put under the Local Government Act, to the infinite satisfaction 
of one set of thinkers and talkers, and to the equally infinite mortifi- 
cation and chagrin of others. 

These are but a few instances out of the many in which I have been 
@ passive participator in the duties of the Inspector. And his name is 
legion ; for it is one of the blessings of living under a constitutional 
government that his race is numerous. In the matter of nuisances, 
and in the matter of weights and measures; from the General Post- 
Office to the first great railway-terminus you visit,—you will find in- 
spectors to the fore. The particular Inspector I have to descant upon 
now is, however, exclusively connected with what Mr. Carlyle describes 
as “an anodyne, not a remedy”—our Poor Law. Much had been said 
and written against workhouse rule; eloquent scribes had besought the 
House of Commons to pierce the stubborn heart of an imaginary en- 
tity; flowery tropes and verbal denunciations had been levelled at 
“the system ;” and some painful events had given colour to the com- 
plaints and consistency to the blame,—when I asked permission to go 
on duty with the Inspector. 

I had heard of sick men being kept in “ pestiferous holes” and 
under-ground cellars; of brutal neglect of sick paupers, shameful suf- 
ferings and cruel deaths; and I wished to see how far central authority 
asserted itself, and wherein was the hitch between the regulations which 
read so admirably on paper and the results which make England blush 
whenever they come to light. 

The gentleman who kindly permitted me to accompany him on his 
official tour—I am bound to say without knowing that I proposed to 
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serve-up that tour in print—is well known for his talented and success- 
ful administration and benevolent exertions when a populous manufac- 
turing county was suddenly plunged into poverty, and when its ordinary 
resources were stopped and its usual activities paralysed. He holds a 
place of high trust under the Crown, possesses a lengthened and varied 
experience of the working of the Poor Law in many parts of England, 
and has had for years the sole charge of the metropolitan district. His 
visits to the workhouses in that district are made at his own time, and 
without previous warning. The nature of those visits, the extent to 
which they are carried, their effect, and the incidents arising from 
them, I now propose to show. 

Starting for the Marylebone Workhouse one fine morning in May, I 
found the Inspector and the workhouse master already at work. Half 
the building had been gone through on a previous occasion, and the 
remainder was to be our care to-day. The flagged yard I crossed had 
a chapel at one end, in which service is performed on Sundays, and on 
only one day in the week besides. Was it an idle fancy? was I mocked 
by some malicious demon, or did I really hear “ the chaplain wouldn’t 
like it” given as a reason for the paupers not being assembled daily for 
morning and evening prayer? ‘There is a printed regulation in one 
of the “convalescent wards”—a misnomer, for they are crammed with 
people suffering from a complaint which knows no convalescence, to wit, 
old age—which says a particular prayer is to be offered up by the wards- 
woman night and morning, but a few searching questions speedily con- 
vinced the Inspector that this excellent rule is not uniformly carried out. 
Neither male nor female pauper would, however, admit this. Ask yon 
old graybeard, who is tremulous and timid at being brought face to face 
with the representative of the law, whether he ever reads out of the Book 
of Common Prayer to the fellow-paupers and children over whom he 
rules, and he will tell you “yes.” Will he show you his prayer-book ? 
“Certainly ;” and after a confused and fumbling search among some dusty 
papers lying idly on an unused shelf, he hands us a Latin breviary, with 
an air of quiet triumph he finds it impossible to repress. Yes, he is 
quite sure this is the book from which he reads; and on being gently 
convicted of mistake, becomes at once pitiable in his humiliation. 
Note the first by the Inspector: the spiritual needs of the hundreds of 
people living within these walls are insufficiently ministered to; and even 
at the risk of the chaplain “ not liking it,” a short prayer—five minutes 
would be quite enough—should be offered up; and the young barber, 
who is learning to shave and cut—he has been lathering the whole day; 
the young seaman who is a ne’er-do-weel, and who is now employed 
in the kitchen in mincing beef for baby paupers, instead of doing his 
duty before the mast ; the sun-burnt children who have come up from 
the parish-school at Southall, or been bathed at the private speculator’s 


pauper-infirmary at Margate,—are to be thus daily reminded that there 
is a God in the world. 
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After we have seen the new lavatories, commented on the absence 
of a wooden standing-place, and noted an apparent deficiency of towels, 
we proceed to the kitchen. Past a young tree, whose bright spring 
leaves suggest green fields and smiling landscape, rather than a work- 
house yard, and which makes us wonder whether inappropriateness of 
career and uncongeniality of surroundings are as irksome in vegetable 
as they assuredly are in animal life, and we gain an isolated building, 
whose paler bricks and less smoke-stained aspect shows it to have been 
of more recent construction than the rest of the house. The master, a 
bright-eyed, well-spoken, intelligent man, introduces us to the chief 
cook, a tall and hirsute person, of military bearing and rubicund face, 
who, in his suit of white linen and cap to match, might have been an 
Indian officer rejoicing in cool mufti, and playing at some new game 
with dozens of other officers similarly attired. Constantly flitting to 
and fro, now with empty plates, now with plates bearing nicely-pro- 
portioned slices of fat and lean; frequently diving into a huge sack, 
and merrily extracting brown balls said to be “ potatoes with their 
jackets on;” perpetually peering into cauldrons, testing stews, looking 
at soups, and gauging measures,—would seem to be the leading 
principles of the amusement to which these Oriental warriors are de- 
voted. After the still-room, or the storekeeper’s department, where 
tempting-looking casks of porter are dexterously made to yield their 
frothy treasure, and where, as the master aptly quoted, they do not 
“muzzle the ox which treads out the corn,” my predilections would lead 
me, were I consigned to Marylebone Workhouse, to some duty about 
the kitchen. It is clean, comfortable, conveniently arranged, has modern 
improvements, notably a huge stove, which will bake, boil, stew, and 
roast at one time; and there is a look of jovial good-living about his 
excellency the chief cook which, with the highly satisfying and aromatic 
meaty miasma you breathe in, makes that culinary temple an irresist- 
ibly fascinating resting-place. This is what I thought while the In- 
spector was seeing portions weighed, tasting bread, examining vege- 
tables, questioning young ne’er-do-weel with the shifting eye and resent- 
ful manner as to his reasons for running away from sea, and generally 
posting himself in the usages of the kitchen, the routine of its business, 
and the amount of comfort {t confers. A few years ago, I learn, each 
pauper had to cook his own food, which was served to him or her raw, 
and had to be warmed and eaten by their bedroom fire. Riotous noise 
was the normal condition of the building; the washing accommodation 
was miserably insufficient, and the wards stifling in their closeness. 
But repeated official droppings have their effect in time; and after 
seven years or so have passed by, the urgent instructions of the 
Poor-Law Board bear fruit, and the Inspector has the gratifica- 
tion of knowing that the reforms insisted on so often have a chance 
of being carried out. Thus, at the present hour, the Marylebone Work- 
house is, by comparison, a model of sanitary arrangement and airy 
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comfort; and, with one or two exceptions—notably a place called “the 
Building,” in which no human being should be confined—is as well 
appointed as is possible on its present ground. 

How we walked through room after room, uniform in arrange- 
ment and precisely similar in tenancy; how the pauper nurses are 
now so clothed as to be distinguishable from the other occupants of 
the wards; how we turned down the bed-clothes of empty couches, 
conversed with the bed-ridden, soothed the sinking, went into dis- 
tant corners to speak to the inmates out of earshot of master and 
matron; how we peered into medicine-bottles, inquired after flannel 
dressing -gowns; gave instructions as to the sloping of settle-backs, 
the shape of invalid trays, and the construction of ventilating-shafts, 
let me now tell. First, to a long range of two-storied buildings, 
wherein some hundreds of decrepit old women are lying sick and ill, 
and the great defect of which is insufficient accommodation. The In- 
spector has previously pointed out how this could be supplied with- 
out great expense. Not that the paupers lie too near each other, or 
that the necessary chattels are absent. Apart from the painful con- 
trast between the school-room look of the regularly-arranged curtain- 
less beds, and the withered forms of the aged people reclining on them; 
apart, too, from the painful publicity of fading, and becoming worse, and 
passing away under the gaze of thirty or forty other invalids, there is 
nothing in the appearance or appointments—always excepting the grave 
defect I can only glance at here—of these sad chambers to provoke 
criticism. But when the chloride of lime was asked for—a chemical 
imperatively necessary under the conditions I hint at—we at once 
discovered a hole in the armour, and knew by the shuffling manner and 
ostentatious fussiness of the nurse, that the bottle would be empty when 
found. Of course it was. ‘“ The last night that ever was” it had been 
used up. “Oh dear, no, sir; there is no stint of chloride of lime, sir; 
and I’ve only to ask the master to get every thing I want, sir; and I 
use a great deal of it, sir—only it happens, sir, that I’m out of it to-day, 
sir.” Same inquiry made in the next ward, with the like result; 
whereupon the Inspector astutely applies his nose to the bottle, and 
handing it to me, we unitedly declare, on unmistakable olfactory evi- 
dence, not only that is it empty now, but that it has not held chloride 
of lime for many a day. Meek protestations against this conclusion on 
the part of the wardswomen examined, and an air of disappointment in 
the other wards when the chemical was not asked for, made me half fancy 
the intelligence had spread, and that the little store-rooms had been 
filled and swept and garnished for inspection, much as a lad is crammed 
up to certificate point for a Civil-Service examination. Frequently 
stopping at the different beds, the Inspector holds kindly colloquies 
here and there, and constantly checks a disposition to rise and curtsey 
on the part of the old people who are up. “ Ladies, have you any com- 
plaint to make ?” uttered in solemn tones, and addressed to a long row 
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of old women ranged shoulder to shoulder as if on parade, was, I learnt, 
the formula used by a pauper wardswoman at some other inspection; 
but there was no intimidation perceptible here, and we readily learnt 
the feelings of the people conversed with. There, leaning against a 
bed, at the head of which is a small shelf holding a cheap crucifix and a 
gaudy picture of the Virgin, is an old woman, whose dim eyes, shrivelled 
parchment skin, and coarse iron-gray huir, of the texture and quality of 
a horse’s tail, combined to give her a weird and eerie look. “ Blissid 
be God!” is her startling, but not intentionally irreverent mode of pre- 
facing her simple remarks, which, omitting the Inspector’s questions, 
run as follows: “Oh yiz, the priest comes kindly; he does indade, sur;” 
and the tears well up, and the little nervous sobs at speaking to a 
stranger become more pronounced; “and I’m very comfortable, sur,— 
very comfortable indade, sur, yis; and ladies, sur, come and rade to mee, 
sur—bless them for it, and they do; but oh, sur, if I was dying to-mor- 
row, I shouldn’t know where to sind for my children, and it’s that 
brakes mee heart, sur, it is indade.” A short interval of quiet crying, 
and she resumes: “Oh yiz, they come and see mee—thei’re gurls, sur, 
and in sarvice—and it isn’t they won’t tell mee where they live; but 
oh, sur, I can’t write, and it’s not the head to remimber it I have, sur, 
whin they tell mee.” A word to the matron, who promises to take the 
addresses of “the gurls” when they see their mother next, and we wish 
the poor woman good-bye. In answer to the Inspector’s farewell hope 
that her asthma would improve, came a quiet uncomplaining moan, 
which, in its freedom from affectation and its unconscious pathos, was 
infinitely touching. ‘“ Indade, sur, and you're good to wish it, sur; but 
T’ll be glad whin it plases the Almighty to take mee, for oh, sur”—and 
the expression of hopeless uncomplaining weariness ; she was upwards 
of eighty; became painful in its intensity—“ I’m very, very tired.” 

Very different in manner and demeanour was the little old woman 
we chatted with in another ward. Small, and wizened and shrunk, with 
a face like a wrinkled pippin that had been put in a store-room and over- 
looked for half-a-century or so, she had an eye like a bead, a full-toned 
voice, and an air of preternatural vitality and sharpness, which was 
wonderful enough. ‘ How long had she been in the house?” “ Fifteen 
years; she came in when she was seventy, and she’s eighty-five now. 
Not that she hasn’t been earning her own living some portion of that 
time. Has she not been out nursing many times, and do not all the 
ladies say that there is no nurse like her? but she can’t do that any 
more”—holding up her hands to show their feebleness, but proceeding 
with unabated energy—* for she finds it enough to do to nurse herself.” 
This with a pleasant smile, a curtsey, and a twinkle of the eye, as if 
infirmity were a practical joke, and decreasing physical power the most 
humorous fact in the world! “Yes; she has children, and they live 
at Putney, and she goes to see them sometimes; but you see it’s too far 
for her to walk,”—eight miles at eighty-five!—“and it costs eighteen- 
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pence, ninepence each way, for you have to take two omnibuses;” and 
so, beaming over with cheerfulness and serenity, we leave her for some 
of the men’s wards. Entering one of these when the beds are being 
made, we have a long chat with an old Frenchwoman who came from 
Bordeaux when a girl, and who, after marrying and spending her prime 
here, has settled down as pauper bed-maker and room-cleaner of Ward 
No.— ‘Two dominant ideas strove for mastery in this lady’s mind. 
One, that the new-fangled method of rolling up the bed-clothes in mili- 
tary fashion at the bed-head, and unfolding them each day when the 
bed was made, was an outrage on her feelings and an insult to common 
sense; the other, that she ought to have beef every day instead of alter- 
nately with “nasty soup.” Her mental horizon was bounded by these 
desires, and it was utterly in vain the master reminded her that in her 
own land soup was not altogether unknown as food; and that sanitary 
authorities were in favour of a thorough supply of air permeating bed- 
steads. “Ah, bah my country—wat that—ah, bother—I like beef—bah 
your soup—bother your new ways wid de beds—in my country wine— 
you give me wine then,” suddenly turning to the present writer with a 
snapping action of the mouth and a clutching movement with the hands 
which were any thing but pleasant; “if not wine, den beef—it is beef I 
like;” and as neither playful expostulation nor attempted soothing could 
drive her from her point, we left her muttering, “ Beef, wine, Bordeaux, 
bah,” and shaking her head and waving her arms in a subdued frenzy of 
half irate, half playful gesticulation. Through the men’s wards, some 
empty, the beds ranged in the same fashion as in those already inspected, 
and the tenants of which we could see sunning themselves in the yard 
or at work in the various shops; others, again, with old men in bed, or 
lounging on the settles and chairs about the room. The Inspector here 
calls attention to an awkward bar of wood running up the settles, and 
directs that the support or framework of any future ones shall be so 
made as to leave a smooth surface to the sitter’s back. In a bed in one 
corner lies a figure apparently in extremis. Perfectly pale and motion- 
less, with a sheet tucked under the chin, and so bespread about the 
head as to remind one of the drapery about a corpse; the pinched nose, 
sunken cheeks, and open toothless mouth, all seemed to whisper— 
Death. Yet the pauper-nurse—a matronly woman this, who had served 
in the Crimea under Florence Nightingale, had learnt cookery under 
Ude, and been in the best families—assured us that this pitiable object 
was well, that he ate heartily, was “ quite fat in the body,” and was now 
only taking his after-dinner sleep. In proof wherecf, and before the 
Inspector could prevent her, she roused him with “Some gentlemen 
want to speak to you.” Whereupon the corpse became a singularly 
grumpy old man, with a deep bass voice, who declined to be bothered, 
and vigorously protested against being disturbed “in the afternoon.” 
The contrast between appearance and demeanour was so comic, that it 
was impossible to restrain a smile, even while the nurse was chided for 
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her too great zeal in showing-off her patient’s “ points.” Old paupers 
reading a penny newspaper—* four of them subscribe to take it in,” says 
the master; old paupers dozing, dreaming, dying; old paupers contem- 
plative and subdued; old paupers chatty and argumentative,—made up 
the bulk of those we saw. One man of good manners, intelligent face, 
and rather lofty bearing, had been a commercial traveller, and would 
have been perfectly satisfied with his present condition and treatment 
if he “could be allowed to visit his friends more frequently.” With the 
exception of unpleasantly smirking and leering when the Inspector 
asked if he had ever been married, this pauper’s demeanour was so 
superior as to make one regret his being in the workhouse at all. 
“Had been a very gay man,” we learnt subsequently; “had been 
in a first-rate position in the City; but his habits and raking had 
brought him down, and even now, if he could behave himself, a 
very respectable lady, who had known him in better days, would take 
care he did not want.” No time to ponder over this instance of oppor- 
tunities wasted and talents misapplied; for we have to look up flues, 
into closets, through shafts, down holes, and round corners, to keep up 
with the Inspector. Feeling that I am gradually assimilating myself 
in optical efficiency to the lynx, I hear an even sadder instance of 
reverse of fortune and punishment for weaknesses and foibles than the 
foregoing. On that very day had died a barrister who had been in the 
house for years; who had come into a large fortune, and retired from 
his profession in middle life; and who, by dint of two or three irregular 
establishments and other follies, had reduced himself to pauperism. 
Retaining the feeling of his station to the last, his chief trouble was 
having to associate with his fellow-inmates, and his chief pleasure 
smoking, and the perusal of the Zimes. Unloved, unknown, uncared 
for, he had passed away on a workhouse-bed in the parish wherein his 
family had been known and respected for years, and would receive a 
pauper’s burial at that parish’s cost. 

But it was quite as curious to note the differences of character per- 
ceptible in the men and women lounging about the yards as to listen 
and ponder over such details as these. Here is a regular-featured, 
swarthy man, with one foot supported in a sling, who civilly touches his 
hat as we go by. He has been a gentleman’s servant, and is now past 
work. The families he has lived in testify to the respectability of his 
life and the comforts he has known; while the courteous manner and 
suavely-modulated voice speak unmistakably of the abiding influence 
of refined associations and surroundings. Through serving gentlemen 
he has acquired somewhat of their bearing; and it is melancholy enough 
to contrast the comparative luxury in which his youth and prime were 
spent with the regimen and regulations to which he is inevitably 
doomed now. Beyond him again is an old man who might have been 
a law lord, so crabbed and ugly, so preternaturally solemn and oracular 
does he look. His poor furrowed face is screwed up into an expression 
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of sublime contempt, and first expectorating sardonically as we go by, 
he sits with folded hands, like the Genius of the Past in the Chinese 
Exhibition. The fussy little fellow who gesticulates so vivaciously, and 
says something “is a shame” when he thinks we are out of earshot, 
might be an agricultural member of parliament, or a parochial vestry- 
man, so ingeniously does he convey the notion of words without thought; 
while the old Irishman, who answers “Och! yiz an I du, by G—d!” 
with great alacrity, on being asked some questions as to his personal 
habits, is the very counterpart of a well-known member of the fashion- 
able world whom I saw this afternoon sucking his stick over the rail- 
ings in Hyde Park. In the ward devoted to skin disorders are men 
and boys in bed. The doors and a window or two are open, and the 
place, despite a faint aroma of drugs, is very fresh and sweet. A lad 
who was clerk to a firm of London tradesmen at the time of his falling 
ill gives “poverty of blood” as a reason—palpably a false one—for his 
being here. His rich dark hair floating in wavy profusion on the 
pillow, his expressive eyes, winning smile, and ready speech, enlist our 
sympathy, and make us regret the profligacy of which he stands con- 
victed, and made at least one of the party speculate as to the where- 
abouts of his mother and his home—he is but seventeen—and the in- 
tensity of that mother’s hopes and fears, her sorrow and her despair. 
Through another lavatory, where male inmates are sluicing themselves 
rigorously in cold water, whereof there is an unlimited supply; through 
the carpenter’s shop, where paupers are vigorously at work with plane 
and saw and adze and hammer, and the flavour of which is an agree- 
able compound of sawdust and shavings—reminding you equally of 
Astley’s amphitheatre and the back parlour of a milliner’s shop well 
stocked with bonnet boxes; through, too, the barber’s retreat, where 
shavings of a different character have been carried on to a great extent 
this day, where the barber himself is stropping a razor with an air of 
fashionable languor, as if even that exciting pursuit palled upon a man 
used to it, and where we interchange civilities and ask questions; and 
through several other and different yards, where some claret baize coats 
and the same variety of physiognomy are perceptible; until we are in , 
the linen store-room, looking at the reserve stock of flannels, and stock- 
ings, and cottons, and caps, and gowns. The stock seems to be as ad- 
mirably kept as it is liberal in quantity, and it is pleasant indeed to 
note the vast number of substantial and warm-looking garments which 
are piled away. The clerk and bookkeeper at the adjoining desk over- 
looks the casks of porter previously alluded to through the glass case 
in which he sits, and, as I understand, keeps accurate record of the 
goods I see around me now. Glancing at the hatchway through which 
the edibles are passed, the Inspector makes a suggestion as to some 
minor alteration, and we leave this pleasant and highly satisfactory 
department. 


“The Building” already named is a wretched outhouse, unfit for 
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any human being. It has a dozen or twenty men seated at its 
table, and gloomily looking at the wall, for the windows are too 
high to admit of the extremely moderate relaxation implied in 
gazing into the yard. Their depression is obvious and reasonable, 
and with the Inspector’s dictum that the whole place should come 
down I thoroughly concur. Again traversing the yard, children are 
talked to by the way, men asked as to their previous calling, their hopes 
of getting out, and the treatment they experience. Great stress is laid 
upon the imperative necessity of better ventilation, and the master pro- 
mises in all things to make the official wishes known to the local board. 
After this to the office, where the books, kept in an exquisitely neat 
handwriting by one of the inmates, a man of good education and ante- 
cedents, who is at work upon them, are shown to us. Amongst them is 
the report-book, showing how often the guardians go over the establish- 
ment intrusted to their care; and this reveals a curious degree of 
neglect. The essence of this supervision is that it shall be frequent, 
and I believe the Whitehall authorities may appoint a paid visiting com- 
mittee to go through with it, if they convict the local board of persistent 
shirking. It is therefore, to say the least, peculiar to find one, two, or 
six months intervening between visits which ought to be made at least 
once a fortnight. This it was that modified my pleasure at what I had 
seen. Comfortable as many of the paupers seemed, bland and civil as 
their nurses and warders were, and immensely improved as I under- 
stood the entire establishment to be, the element of uncertainty came 
in directly I asked how soon the Inspector’s suggestions and commands 
would be carried into effect. Being, like a great number of other metro- 
politan parishes, under a local Act, I learn that the guardians of Mary- 
lebone are less immediately under the control of the Poor-Law Board 
than if they were elected by the rate-payers, and that it is quite possible 
that the deficiencies noted may be declared trivial, and the official 
complaints be pooh-poohed. It has taken years to bring about some 
essential reforms, and other necessary alterations are yet refused. So 
that, despite the zeal and conscientiousness with which the inspection has 
been made, it is actually possible that its results may be nil. This is, 
of course, not probable; but it is the possibility which is startling; and 
when I leave the Inspector and meditate upon the experience I have 
gained, the following questions assert themselves, and will not be laid. 
If local Acts really impede public benefits, why are they not repealed? 
and if Government has any difficulty in taking the initiative, have we 
no independent member who will bring their privileges and their draw- 
backs prominently before the country and the House? A 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SUNSHINE IN THE SHADE, 


Wuat is a dull life? In what does the enjoyment of existence con- 
sist? It is a comparative matter, after all, I fancy. A Londoner, 
cantering homeward down the Rov, will lift his hat as he passes three 
horsemen abreast, the middle one of whom, comely, stout, and pleasant- 
looking, bows in return; or, looking after an olive-coloured brougham 
with a white horse, out of the window of which looms a lined leery- 
looking face, will say, “ How well Pam holds out!” and will go home 
to dinner without bestowing another thought on. the subject ; whereas 
the mere fact of having seen the Prince of Wales or Lord Palmerston 
would give a countryman matter for reflection and conversation for a 
couple of days. There are even Londoners who look upon a perform- 
ance of chamber-music, or a visit to the Polytechnic Institute as an 
excitement ; while in a provincial town to attend a lecture on “ Mne- 
monics,” or the dinner of the farmers’ club, is the acme of dissipetion. 
Some lives are passed in such a whirl that even the occasional advent 
among their kindred of the great date-marker, Death, is scarcely 
noticed ; others dwindle away with such unvarying pulsations that the 
purchase of a new bonnet, the lameness of an old horse, the doctor’s 
visit, the curate’s cough, are all duly set down as notabilia worthy to 
be recorded. Who does not recollect the awe and reverence with which 
one regarded the Bishop of Bosphorus, when, a benevolent seraph in a 
wig (they wore wigs in those days) and lawn sleeves, he arrived at the 
parish-church for the confirmation-service? It was exciting to see him; 
it was almost too much to hear his voice; but now, if you are a 
member of the Athenwum Club, you may see him, and two or three 
other prelates, reading the evening papers, or drinking their pint of 
sherry with the joint, and speaking to the waiters in voices akin to 
those of ordinary mortals ; may even see him sitting next to Belmont 
the poet, whose Twilight Musings so delighted your youth, but whom 
you now find to be a fat man with a red face and a gendency to growl 
if there be not enough schalot sent up with his steak. 

If there were ever a man who should have felt the influence of a 
dull life, it was Lord Caterham, who never repined. And yet it would 
be difficult to imagine any thing more terribly lonely than was that 
man’s existence. Dressed by his servant, his breakfast over, and he 
wheeled up to his library-table, there was the long day before him; 
how was he to get through it? Who would come to see him? His 
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father, perhaps, for five minutes, with a talk about the leading topic 
treated of in the 7imes, a remark about the change in the weather, a 
hope that his son would “get out into the sunshine,” and as speedy a 
departure as could be decently managed. His mother but very rarely, 
and then only for a frosty peck at his cheek, and a tittered hope that he 
was better. His brother Lionel, when in town, when not else engaged, 
when not too seedy after “a night of it,’—his brother Lionel, who 
would throw himself into an easy-chair, and, kicking out his slippered 
feet, tell Caterham what a “rum fellow” he, Lionel, thought him ; what 
a “close file;’ what a “reserved oyster-like kind of a cove!” Other 
visitors occasionally. Algy Barford, genial, jolly, and quaint; always 
welcome for his bright sunshiny face, his equable temper, his odd 
salted remarks on men and things. A bustling apothecary, with 
telescopic shoulders and twinkling eyelids, who peered down Lord 
Caterham’s throat like a magpie looking into a bone, and who listened 
to the wheezings of Lord Caterham’s chest with as much intentness as 
a foreigner in the Opera-pit to the prayer in Der Freischiitz. Two or 
three lounging youths, fresh from school or college, who were pleased 
to go away afterwards and talk of their having been with him, partly 
because he was a lord, partly because he was a man whose name was 
known in town, and one with whom it was rather kudos to be thought 
intimate. There are people who, under such circumstances, would 
have taken their servants into their confidence; but Lord Caterham 
was not one of these. Kindly and courteous to all, he yet kept his 
servant at the greatest distance; and the man knew that to take the 
slightest liberty was more than his place was worth. There were no 
women to talk with this exile from his species. When he made his 
seldom entry into society, he talked to them pleasantly enough, and 
they, with that strange inexplicable perversity of the sex, paid him 
court and pleasant little adulation, and—went away, and left him to 
babble of him to their next dancing-partner in tones of wonderment 
and pity. But they never saw him in his home; there were none on 
sufficiently intimate footing to call on him and sit with him, to talk 
frankly and unreservedly, that pleasant chatter which gives us the key- 
note to their characters ; and for this at least Lord and Lady Beauport 
were unfeignedly thankful. Lord Beauport’s knowledge of the world 
told him that there were women against whom his son’s deformity and 
isolated state would be no defence, to whom his rank and position 
would be indefinable attractions, by whom he would probably be 
assailed, and with whom he had no chance of coping. Not bad women, 
not intrigantes,—such would have set forth their charms and wasted 
their dalliances in vain,—but clever heartless girls, brought up by 
match-making mothers, graduated in the great school of life, skilled in 
the deft and dexterous use of all aggressive weapons, unscrupulous as 
to the mode of warfare so long as victory was to be the result. In 
preventing Lord Caterham from making the acquaintance of any such 
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persons, Lord Beauport took greater pains than he had ever bestowed 
on any thing in connection with his eldest son; and, aided by the 
astute generalship of his wife, he had as yet succeeded wonderfully. 

Only once did there seem a chance of an enemy’s scaling the walls 
and entering the citadel, and then the case was really serious. It was 
at an Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s that Lord Caterham first saw 
Carry Chesterton. She came up hanging on the arm of her brother, 
Con Chesterton, the gentleman farmer, who had the ground outside 
Homershams, Lady Beauport’s family place, and who begged to present 
his sister to Lord Caterham, of whom she had heard so much. A 
sallow-faced girl, with deep black eyes, arched brows, and raven hair in 
broad bands, with a high forehead and a chiselled nose and tight thin 
lips, was Carry Chesterton; and as she bent over Lord Caterham’s 
chair and expressed her delight at the introduction, she shot a glance 
that went through Caterham’s eyes, and into his very soul. 

“She was a poetess, was Carry, and all that sort of thing,” said 
honest Con; “and had come up to town to try and get some of her 
writings printed, you know, and that sort of thing; and your lord- 
ship’s reputation as a man of taste, you know, and that sort of thing, 
—if you’d only look at the stuff and give your opinion, and that sort 
of thing.” 

“That sort of thing,” 7. e. the compulsory conversion into a Meceenas, 
Lord Caterham had had tried-on before; but only in the case of moon- 
struck men, never from such a pair of eyes. Never had he had the 
request indorsed in such a deep-toned thrilling voice; and so he acqui- 
esced, and a meeting was arranged for the morrow, when Con was to 
bring Carry to St. Barnabas Square ; and that night Lord Caterham 
lay in a pleasant state of fevered excitement, thinking of his expected 
visitor. Carry came next day, but not Con. Con had some arrange- 
ments to make about that dreadful yeomanry which took up so much 
of his time, to see Major Latchford or Lord Spurrier, the colonel, and 
arrange about their horrid evolutions; but Carry came, and brought 
her manuscript book of poems. Would she read them? she could, and 
did, in a deep low ¢ratnante voice, with wonderful art and pathos, illus- 
trating them with elevations of her thick brows and with fervid glances 
from her black eyes. They were above the average of women’s verse, 
had nothing namby-pamby in them, and were not merely flowing and 
musical, but strong and fervid; they were full of passion, which was 
not merely a Byronic refrain, but had a warmth and novelty of its own. 
Lord Caterham was charmed with the verses, was charmed with the 
writer ; he might suggest certain improvements in them, none in her. 
He pointed out certain lines which might be altered; and as he pointed 
them out, their hands met, touched but for an instant, and on looking 
up, his eyes lost themselves in hers. 

Ah, those hand-touches and eye-glances! The oldest worldling has 
some pleasure in them yet, and can recall the wild ecstatic thrill which 
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ran through him when he first experienced them in his salad-days. But 
we can conceive nothing of their effect on a man who, under peculiar 
circumstances, had lived a reserved self-contained life until five-and- 
twenty years of age,—a man with keen imagination and warm passions, 
who had “never felt the kiss of love, nor maiden’s hand in his,” until 
his whole being glowed and tingled under the fluttering touch of Carry 
Chesterton’s lithe fingers, and in the fiery gaze of her black eyes. She 
came again and again; and after every visit Lord Caterham’s passion 
increased. She was a clever woman with a purpose, to the fulfilment of 
which her every word, her every action, tended. Softly, delicately, and 
with the greatest /inesse, she held up to him the blank dreariness of his 
life, and showed him how it might be cheered and consoled. In a pity- 
ing rather than an accusing spirit, she pointed out the shortcomings of 
his own relatives, and indicated how, to a person in his position, there 
could be but one who should be all in all. This was all done with the 
utmost tact and refinement ; a sharp word, an appearance of cagerness, 
the slightest showing of the cards, and the game would have been spoilt; 
but Carry Chesterton knew her work, and did it well. She had been 
duly presented by Lord Caterham to his father and mother, and had 
duly evoked first their suspicion, then their rage. At first it was 
thought that by short resolute measures the evil might be got rid 
of. So Lord Beauport spoke seriously to his son, and Lady Beauport 
spoke warningly; but all in vain. For the first time in his life Lord 
Caterham rebelled, and in his rebellion spoke his mind; and in speak- 
ing his mind he poured forth all that bitterness of spirit which had 
been collecting and fermenting so long. To the crippled man’s heart- 
wrung wail of contempt and neglect, to his passionate appeal for some 
one to love and to be loved by, the parents had no reply. They knew 
that he had bitter cause for complaint ; but they aiso knew that he was 
now in pursuit of a shadow; that he was about to assuage his thirst 
for love with Dead-Sea apples; that the “set gray life and apathetic 
end” were better than the wild fierce conflict and the warming of a viper 
in the fires of one’s heart. Lady Beauport read Carry Chesterton like 
a book, saw her ends and aims, and told Lord Caterham plainly what 
they were. “This girl is attracted by your title and position, Cater- 
ham,—nothing else,” she said, in her hard dry voice; but that voice had 
never been softened by any infusion of maternal love, and her son knew 
this as he replied, “ Precisely the terms on which you married my father, 
madam; end who could deny that yours has been a happy match ?” 
After which Lady Beauport dropped the subject. 

Lionel Brakespeare, duly apprised by his mother of what was going 
on, and urged to put a stop to it, took his turn at his brother, and 
spoke with his usual mess-room frankness, and in his usual engaging 
language. ‘“ Every body knew Carry Chesterton,” he said; “all the fel- 
lows at the Rag knew her; atleast all who’d been quartered in the 
neighbourhood of Flockborough, where she was a regular garrison hack, 
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and had been engaged to Spoonbill of the 18th Hussars, and jilted by 
Slummer of the 160th Rifles, and was as well known as the town-clock, 
by Jove; and Caterham was a flat and a spoon, and he’d be dashed if 
he’d see the fam’ly degraded; and I say, why the doose didn’t Cater- 
ham listen to reason!” So far Captain the Honourable Lionel Brake- 
speare; who, utterly failing in his purpose and intent, and having any 
further access to Lord Caterham’s rooms strictly denied to him by Lord 
Caterham’s orders, sought out Algy Barford and confided to him the 
whole story, and “put him on” to save the fam’ly credit, and stop 
Caterham’s rediklous ’fatuation. 

Now if the infatuation in question had been legitimate, and likely to 
lead to good results, Algy Barford would have been the very last man on 
earth to attempt to put a stop to it, or to interfere in any way save for its 
advancement. But this airy, laughing philosopher, with all his apparent 
carelessness, was a man of the world and a shrewd reader of human 
character; and he had made certain inquiries, the result of which proved. 
that Carry Chesterton was, if not all that Lionel Brakespeare had made 
her out, at all events a heartless coquette and fortune-huntress, always 
rising at the largest fly. Quite recently jilted by that charming creature 
Captain Slummer of the Rifles, she had been heard to declare she would 
not merely retrieve the position hereby lost, but achieve a much greater 
one; and she had been weak enough to boast of her influence over Lord 
Caterham, and her determination to marry him in spite of all his family’s 
opposition. Then Algy Barford joined the ranks of the conspirators, 
and brought his thoroughly practical worldly knowledge to their camp. 
It was at a council held in Lady Beauport’s boudoir that he first spoke 
on the subject, his face radiant with good-humour, his tecth gleaming 
in the light, and his attention impartially divided between the matter 
under discussion and the vagaries of a big rough terrier which accom- 
panied him every where. 

“You must pardon me, dear Lady Beauport,” said he; “but you’ve 
all been harking forward on the wrong scent.—Down, Tinker! Don’t 
let him jump on your mother, Lionel; his fleas, give you my honour, 
big as lobsters!—on the wrong scent! Dear old Caterham, best fellow 
in the world; but frets at the curb, don’t you know? Put him a couple 
of links higher up than usual, and he rides rusty and jibs—jibs, by 
Jove! And that’s what you’ve been doing now. Dear old Caterham! 
not much to amuse him in life, don’t you know? goes on like a blessed 
old martyr; but at last finds something which he likes, and you don’t. 
Quite right, dear Lady Beauport; J see it fast enough, because I’m an 
old lad, and have seen men and cities; but dear Caterham, who is all 
milk and rusks and green peas, and every thing that is innocent, don’t 
you know, don’t see it at all, And then you try to shake him by the 
shoulder and rouse him out of his dream, and tell him that he’s not in 
fairyland, not in Aladdin’s palace, not in a two-pair back in Craven 
Street, Strand. Great mistake that, Lionel, dear boy. Dear Lady Beau- 
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port, surely your experience teaches you that it’s a great mistake to 
cross a person when they’re in that state?” 

“ But, Mr. Barford, what is to be done?” 

“Put the helm about, Lady Beauport, and—Tinker! you atrocious 
desperado, you shameless caitiff! will you get down?—put the helm 
about, and try the other tack. We've failed with dear old Caterham: 
now let’s try the lady. Caterham is the biggest fish she’s seen yet; but 
my notion is that if a perch came in her way, and seemed likely to bite, 
she’d forget she’d ever seen a gudgeon. Now my brother Windermere 
came to town last week, and he’s an earl, you know, and just the sort 
of fellow who likes nothing so much as a flirtation, and is all the time 
thunderingly well able to take care of himself. I think if Miss Ches- 
terton were introduced to Windermere, she’d soon drop poor dear 
Caterham.” 

Both Lionel and his mother agreed in this notion, and an early 
opportunity was taken for the presentation of Lord Windermere to 
Miss Chesterton. An acknowledged parti; a man of thews and sinews; 
frank, generous, and affable; apparently candid and unsuspecting in the 
highest degree, he seemed the very prize for which that accomplished 
fortune-huntress had long been waiting; and forgetting the old fable 
of the shadow and the substance, she at once turned a decided cold 
shoulder upon poor Lord Caterham, ceased visiting him, showed him 
no more poetry, and within a week of her making Lord Windermere’s 
acquaintance, cut her old friend dead in Kensington Gardens, whither 
he had been wheeled in the hope of seeing her. Ah, in how few weeks, 
having discovered the sandy foundation on which she had been build- 
ing, did she come back, crouching and fawning and trying all the old 
devices, to find the fire faded out of Caterham’s eyes and the hope out 
of his breast, and the prospect of any love or companionship as distant 
from him as ever! 

Yes, that was Lord Caterham’s one experience of love; and after its 
lame and impotent conclusion he determined that he would never have 
another. We have all of us determined that in our time; but few of 
us have kept to our determination so rigidly as did Lord Caterham, 
possibly because opportunities were not so wanting to us as to him. 
It is all that horrible opportunity which saps our strongest resolutions; 
it is the close proximity of the magnum of “ something special” in claret 
which leads to the big drink; it is the shaded walk, and the setting sun 
behind the deep bank of purple clouds, and the solemn stillness, and the 
upturned eyes and the provoking mouth, which lead to all sorts of hor- 
rible mistakes. Opportunity after the Chesterton escapade was denied 
to Lord Caterham both by himself and his parents. He shut himself 
up in solitude; he would see no one save the apothecary and Algy 
Barford, who indeed came constantly, feeling all the while horribly 
treacherous and shamefaced. And then by degrees—by that blessed 
process of Time against which we rail so much, but which is so bene- 
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ficial, of Time the anodyne and comforter, he fell back into his old 
ways of life; and all that little storm and commotion was as though it 
had never been. It left no marks of its fury on Caterham; he kept no 
relics of its bright burning days; all letters had been destroyed. There 
was not a glove nor a flower in his drawers—nothing for him to muse 
and shake his head over. So soon as his passion had spent itself—so 
soon as he could look calmly upon the: doings of the few previous 
months, he saw how unworthy they had been, and blotted them from 
his memory for ever. 

So until Annie Maurice had come to take up her position as his 
mother’s companion, Lord Caterham had been entirely without female 
society, and since her advent he had first learned the advantages of 
associating with a pure, genuine, healthy woman. Like Carry Chester- 
ton, she seemed to take to the crippled man from her first introduction 
to him; but ak, how unlike that siren did sweet Annie Maurice show her 
regard! There was no more romance in her composition, so she ‘would 
have told you herself, than in the statue at Charing Cross; no eyebrow 
elevations, no glances, no palpable demonstrations of interest. In quite 
a household and domestic manner did this good fairy discharge her 
duties. She was not the Elf, the Wili, the Giselle, in book-muslin and 
star-sprent hair; she was the ordinary “Brownie,” the honest Troll, 
which shows its presence in help rather than ornament. Ever since Miss 
Maurice had been an inmate of the house in Barnabas Square, Caterham’s 
books had been dusted, his books and papers arranged, his diurnal calendar 
set, his desk freshened with a glass of newly-gathered flowers. Never 
before had his personal wants been so readily understood, so deftly 
attended to. No one smoothed his pillows so softly, wheeled his chair 
so easily, his every look so quickly comprehended. To all that dreary 
household Annie Maurice was a sunbeam; but to no one did she shine 
so brightly as to that darkened spirit. The Earl felt the beaming 
influence of her bright spirit; the Countess could not deny her meed of 
respect to one who was always “in her place;” the servants, horribly 
tenacious of interference, could find no fault with Miss Maurice; but to 
none appeared she in so bright a light as to Lord Caterham. 

It was the morning after the receipt of the letter which Algy Bar- 
ford had left with him, and which had seemingly so much upset him, 
that Caterham was sitting in his room, his hands clasped idly before 
him, his looks bent, not on the book lying open on the desk, but on the 
vacant space beyond it. So delicately constituted was his frame, that 
any mental jar was immediately succeeded by acute bodily suffering; 
he was hurt not merely in spirit but in body; the machinery of his 
being was shaken and put out of gear, and it took comparatively some 
length of time for all to get into working order again. The strain on 
this occasion had evidently been great, his head throbbed, his eyes were 
surrounded with bistre rings, and the nervous tension of his clasped 
fingers showed the unrest of his mind. There came a gentle tap on 
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the door, a sound apparently instantly recognisable, for Lord Caterham 
raised his head and bade the visitor “Come in.” It was Annie Mau- 
rice. No one else opened the door so quickly and closed it so quietly 
behind her, no one came with so light and yet so firm a step, no one 
else would have seen that the sun was pouring in through the window 
on to the desk, and would have crossed the room and arranged the 
blind before coming up to the chair. Caterham knew her without 
lifting his eyes, and had said, “Ah, Annie dear!” before she reached 
him. 

“TJ feared you were ill, my lord,” she commenced; but a deep growl 
from Caterham stopped her. “TI feared you were ill, Arthur,” she then 
said; “you did not show at dinner last night, nor in the evening; but 
I thought you might be disinclined for society—the Gervises were here, 
you know, and the Scrimgeours, and I know you don’t care for our 
classical music, which is invariable on such occasions; but I met Ste- 
phens on the staircase, and he gave me such a desponding account, 
that I really feared you were ill.” 

“Only a passing dull fit, Annie; only a passing dull fit of extra 
heaviness, and consequently extra duration! Stephens is a croaker, 
you know; and having, I believe, an odd sort of Newfoundland-dog 
attachment to me is, frightened if I have a finger-ache. But I’m very 
glad you’ve come in, Annie, for I’m not really very bright even now, 
and you always help to set me straight. Well, and how goes it with 
you, young lady?” 

“Oh, very well, Arthur, very well.” 

“You feel happier than you did on your first coming among us? 
You feel as though you were settling down into your home?” 

“T should be worse than foolish if I did not, for every one tries to 
be kind to me.” 

“T didn’t ask you for moral sentiments, Annie; I asked you for 
facts. Do you feel settling down into your home?” And as Caterham 
said this, he shot a keen scrutinising glance at the girl from under his 
beetling brows. 

She paused for a moment ere she answered, and when she spoke she 
looked at him straight out of her big brown eyes. 

“Do I feel as though I were settling down into my home, Arthur? 
No; in all honesty, no. I have no home, as you know well enough; 
but I feel that—” 

“Why no home?” he interrupted ; “isn’t— No, I understand.” 

“No, you do not understand; and it is for that reason I speak. 
You do not understand me, Lord—Arthur. You have notions which 
I want to combat and set right at once, please. I know you have, for 
I’ve heard hints of them in something you've said before. It all rises 
out of your gentlemanly and chivalrous feeling, I know; but, believe me, 
you're wrong. I fill the position of your mother’s companion here, and 
you have fallen into the conventional notion that I’m not well treated, 
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put upon, and all that kind of thing. On my honour, that is utterly 
wrong. No two people could be kinder, after their lights, than Lord 
and Lady Beauport are to me. Of your own conduct, I need say no 
word, From the servants I have perfect respect; and yet—” 

“ And yet?” 

“ Well, simply you chose the wrong word; there’s no homey feeling 
about it, and I should be false were I to pretend there were.” 

“ But, pardon me for thus pursuing the subject into detail,—my in- 
terest in you must be my excuse,—what ‘homey feeling,’ as you call it, 
had you at Ricksborough Vicarage, whence you came to us? The people 
there are no closer blood-relations than we are; nor did they, as far as I 
know—” 

“Nor did they try more to make me happy. No, indeed, they could 
not have tried more in that way than you do. But I was much younger 
when I first went there, Arthur—quite a little child—and had all sorts 
of childish reminiscences of cow-milking, and haymaking, and harvest- 
homes, and all kinds of ruralities, with that great balloon-shaped shadow 
of St. Paul’s ever present on the horizon keeping watch over the City, 
where dear old uncle Frank told me I should have to get my living 
after he was gone. Its home-influence gained on me even from the sor- 
row which I saw and partook of in it; from the sight of my aunt’s death- 
bed and my uncle’s meek resignation overcoming his desperate grief; 
from the holy comfort inspired in him by the discharge of his holy call- 
ing; by the respect and esteem in which he was held by all around, 
and which was never so much shown as when he wanted it most acutely. 
These things, among many others, made that place home to me.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Caterham, in a harsh dry voice; “I understand 
easily enough. After such innocence and goodness, I can fully com- 
prehend what it must be to you to read blue-books to my father, to 
listen to my mother’s fade nonsense about balls, operas, and dresses, 
or to attend to the hypochondriacal fancies of a valetudinarian like my- 
self—” 

“ Lord Caterham! I don’t think that even you have a right to insult 
me in this way!” 

“Even I! thank you for the compliment, which implies— Bah! 
what a brute Iam! You'll forgive me, Annie, won’t you? I’m hor- 
ribly hipped and low. I’ve not been out for two days; and the mere 
fact of being a prisoner to the house always fills my veins with bile 
instead of blood. Ah, you won’t keep that knit brow and those tight- 
ened lips any longer, will you? No one sees more plainly than I do 
that your life here wants certain—” 

“Pray say no more, I—” 

“ Ah, Annie, for Heaven’s sake don’t pursue this miserable growl of 
mine. Have some pity for my ill-health. But I want to see you with 
as Many surroundings natural to your age and taste as we can find in 
this—hospital. There’s music: you play and sing very sweetly; but you 
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can’t—I know you can’t—sit down with any ease or comfort to that 
great furniture-van of a grand-piano in that gaunt drawing-room; that’s 
only fit for those long-haired foreigners who let off. their fireworks on 
Lady Beauport’s reception-nights. You must have a good piano of 
your own, in your own room or here, or somewhere where you can prac- 
tise quietly. I'll see about that. And drawing—for you have a great 
natural talent for that; but you should have some lessons: you must 
keep it up; you must have a master. There’s a man goes to Lady 
Lilford’s, a capital fellow, whom I know; you must have him. What’s 
his name? Ludlow—” 

“What, Geoffrey Ludlow! dear old Geoff! He used to be papa’s 
greatest friend when we were at Willesden, you know,—and before that 
dreadful bankruptcy, you know, Mr. Ludlow was always there. I’ve 
sat on his knee a thousand times; and he used to sketch me, and call 
me his little elf. Oh yes, dear Arthur, I should like that,—I.should 
like to have lessons from Mr. Ludlow! I should so like to see him: 
again!” 

“Well, Annie, you shall. I'll get his address from the Lilfords and 
write to him, and settle about his coming. And now, Annie, leave me, 
dear; I’m a little tired, and want rest.” 

He was tired, and wanted rest; but he did not get it just then. 
Long after Annie left the room he sat pondering, pondering, with a 
strange feeling for which he himself could not account, but which had 


its key-note in this: How strongly she spoke of the man Ludlow; how 
he disliked her earnestness on the subject; and what would he not have 
given, could he have thought she would have spoken so strongly of him. 


CHAPTER X. 
YOUR WILLIAM, 


Wuen you feel yourself gradually becoming enthralled, falling a 
victim to a fascination all-potent, but scarcely all-satisfactory, be it 
melancholy, or gambling, or drink, or love, there is nothing so counter- 
acting to the horrible influence as to brace your nerves together, and go 
in for a grand spell of work. That remedy is always efficacious, of 
course. It never fails, as Geoffrey Ludlow knew very well; and that 
was the reason why, on the morning after his last described interview 
with Margaret Dacre, he dragged out from behind a screen, where it had 
been turned with its face to the wall, his half-finished picture intended 
for the Academy, and commenced working on it with wonderful earnest- 
ness. It was a large canvas with three principal figures: a young 
man, a “swell” of modern days, turning away from the bold and eager 
glances of a somewhat brazen coquette, and suddenly struck by the 
modest bashful beauty of a girl of the governess-order seated at a piano. 
“Scylla and Charybdis” Geoff had intended -calling it, with the usual 
Incidit in, &c. motto; and when the idea first struck him he had taken 
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pains with his composition, had sketched his figures carefully, and 
had painted-in the flirt and the man very successfully. The gover- 
ness had as yet been a failure; he had had no ideal to work from; the 
model who had sat to him was a little coarse and clumsy, and irritated 
at not being able to carry out his notion, he had put the picture by. 
But he now felt that work was required of him, not merely as a dis- 
traction from thought, but as an absolute duty which he owed to him- 
self; and as this was a subject likely to be appreciated by Mr. Stompff, 
he determined to lay on to it again, and to have it ready for submission to 
the Hanging Committee of the Academy. He boggled over it a little 
at first; he smoked two pipes, staring at the canvas, occasionally 
shading his eyes with one hand, and waving the other in a dreamy 
possessed manner in front of him. Then he took up a brush and began 
to lay on a bit of colour, stepping back from time to time to note the 
effect; and then the spirit came upon him, and he went to work with 
all his soul. 

What a gift is that of the painter, whose whole story can be read at 
one glance, who puts what we require three thick volumes to narrate 
into a few feet of canvas, who with one touch of his brush gives an 
expression which we pen-and-ink workers should take pages to convey, 
and even then could never hope to do it half so happily!—who sees his 
work grow beneath his hand, and can himself judge of its effect on 
others;—who can sit with his pipe in his mouth, and chirp away mer- 
rily to his friend, the while his right hand is gaining him wealth and 
honour and fame! 

The spirit was on Geoffrey Ludlow, and the result came out splen- 
didly. He hoped to gain a good place on the Academy walls, he hoped 
to do justice to the commissions which Mr. Stompff had given him; 
but there was something beyond these two incentives which spurred his 
industry and nerved his touch. After all his previous failures, it seemed 
as though Scylla the governess would have the best of it at last. 
Charybdis was a splendid creature, a bold, black-eyed, raven-haired 
charmer, with her hair falling in thick masses over her shoulders, and 
with a gorgeous passion-flower hanging voluptuously among her tresses; 
a goddess amongst big Guardsmen, who would sit and suck their yellow 
moustaches and express their admiration in fragmentary ejaculations, 
or amongst youths from the Universities, with fluff instead of hair, and 
blushes in place of aplomb. But in his later work the artist’s heart 
seemed to have gone with Scylla, who was to her rival as is a proof 
after Sir Joshua to a French print, as a glass of Amontillado to a petit 
verre of Chartreuse,—a slight delicate creature, with deep-violet eyes 
and pallid complexion, and deep-red hair brought down in thick braids, 
and tucked away behind such dainty little ears; her modest gray dress 
contrasting, in its quaker-like simplicity, with the brilliant-hued robe 
and rich laces of her rival. His morning’s work must have been suc- 
cessful, for—rare thing with him—Geoff himself was pleased with it; 
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no doubt of the inspiration now, he tried to deny it to himself, but 
could not—the likeness came out so wonderfully. So he gave way to 
the charm, and as he sat before the canvas, thoughtfully gazing at it, 
he let his imagination run riot, and gave his pleasant memories full 
play. 

He had worked well and manfully, and had tolerably satisfied 
himself, and was sitting resting, looking at what he had done, and 
thinking over what had prompted his work, when there came a tap at 
the door, and his sister Til crept noiselessly in. She entered softly, as 
was her wont when her brother was engaged, and took up her position 
behind him. But Miss Til was demonstrative by nature, and after a 
minute’s glance could not contain herself. 

“Oh, you dear old Geoff, that is charming! oh, Geoff, how you 
have got on! But I say, Geoff, the governess—what do you call her? 
I never can recollect those Latin names, or Greek is it?—you know, 
and it.does not matter; but she is—you know, Geoff, I know you don’t 
like me to say so, but I can’t find any other word—she is stunning! 
Not that I think—I don’t know, you know, of course, because we don’t 
mix in that sort of society—not that—that I think that people who— 
well, I declare, I don’t know any other word for them!-—I mean swells 
—would allow their governess to have her hair done in that style; but 
she is de-licious! You’ve got a new model, Geoff; at least you’ve 
never attempted any thing in that style before, and I declare you’ve 
made a regular hit. You don’t speak, Geoff; don’t you like what I’m 
saying?” 

‘My dear child, you don’t give me the chance of saying any thing. 
You rattle on with ‘I know’ and ‘you know’ and ‘don’t you know,’ till 
I can scarcely tell where Iam. One thing I do manage to glean, how- 
ever, and that is that you are pleased with the picture, which is the 
very best news that I could have. For though you're a most horrible 
little rattletrap, and talk nineteen to the dozen, there is some sense in 
what you say and always a great deal of truth.” 

“ Specially when what I say is complimentary, eh, Geoff? Not that 
I think I have ever said much in any other strain to you. But you 
haven’t told me about your new model, Geoff. Where did she come 
from ?” 

“My new model ?” 

“Yes, yes, for the governess, you know. That’s new—I mean that 
hair and eyes, and all that. You’ve never painted any thing like that 
before. Where did she come from?” 

There were few things that Geoffrey Ludlow would have kept from 
his sister, but this was one of them; so he merely said: 

“Oh, a model, Til dear—one of the usual shilling-an-hour vic- 
tims.” 

“Sent you by Mr. Charles Potts, I suppose,” said Miss Til, with 
unusual asperity; “sent you for—” But here a knock at the door cut 
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short the young lady’s remarks. “Oh, but if that is Mr. Potts,” she 
resumed, “don’t say a word about what I said just now; don’t, Geoff, 
there’s a dear.” 

It was not Mr. Potts who responded to Geoffrey Ludlow’s “Come 
in.” It was Mr. Bowker’s head which was thrust through the small 
space made by the opening of the door; and it was Mr. Bowker’s deep 
voice which exclaimed: 

“Engaged, eh? Your William will look in again.” 

But Til, with whom Mr. Bowker was a special favourite, from his 
strange unconventional manners and rough bonhomie, called out at 
once: “ Mr. Bowker, it’s only I—Geoff’s sister Til;” and Geoff himself 
roaring out that “ Bowker was growing modest in his old age,” that 
gentleman was persuaded to come in; and closing the door lightly 
behind him, he went up to the young lady, and bending over her hand 
made her a bow such as any prewsr chevalier might have envied. A 
meeting with a lady was a rare oasis in the desert of William Bowker’s 
wasted life; but whenever he had the chance he showed that he had 
been something more than the mere pot-walloping boon-companion 
which most men thought him. 

“Geoff's sister Til!” he repeated, looking at the tall handsome girl 
before him,—* Geoff's sister Til! Ah, then it’s perfectly right that I 
should have lost all my hair, and that my beard should be grizzled, and 
that I have a general notion of the omnipresence of old age. I was 
inclined to grumble; but if ‘ Geofi’s sister Til,’ who I thought was still 
a little child, is to come up and grect me in this guise, I recant: Time 
is right; and your William is the only old fool in the matter.” 

“Tt is your own fault, Mr. Bowker, that you don’t know the changes 
that take place in us. You know we are always glad to see you, and 
that mamma is always sending you messages by Geoff.” 

“You are all very good, and—well, I suppose it is my fault; let’s 
say it is, at all events. What! going? ‘There you sce the effect my 
presence has when I come up on a chance visit.” 

“Not at all,” said Til; “I should have gone five minutes ago if you 
had not come in. I'll make a confidant of you, Mr. Bowker, and let 
you into a secret. Those perpetual irritable pulls at the bell are the 
tradespeople waiting for orders; and I must go and settle about dinner 
and all sorts of things. Now good-bye.” She shook hands with him, 
nodded brightly at her brother, and was gone. 

“'That’s a nice girl,” said William Bowker, as the door closed after 
her; “a regular nice girl—modest, ladylike, and true; none of your 
infernal fal-lal affectations—honest as the day; you can see that in her 
eyes and in every word she says. Where do you keep your tobacco? 
Allright. Your pipes want looking after, Geoff. I’ve tried three, and 
each is as foul as a chimney. Ah, this will do at last; now I’m all 
right, and can look at your work. H—m! that seems good stuff. You 
must tone-down that background a little, and put a touch of light here 
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and there on the dress, which is infernally heavy and Hamlet-like. 
Hallo, Geoff, are you going in for the P.-R.-B. business?” 

“Not I. What do you mean?” 

“What do yow mean by this red-haired party, my boy? This isa 
new style for you, Geoff, and one which no one would have thought of 
your taking up. You weren’t brought up to consider this the right 
style of thing in old Sassoon’s academy, Geoff. If the old boy could 
rise from his grave, and see his favourite pupil painting a frizzy, red- 
haired, sallow-faced woman as the realisation of beauty, I think he’d be 
glad he’d been called away before such awful times.” 

There was a hesitation in Geoff's voice, and a hollowness in his 
smile, as he answered: 

“P.-R.-B. nonsense! Old Sassoon couldn’t teach every thing; and 
as for his idea of beauty, look how often he made us paint Mrs. 8. and 
the Miss §8.’s, who, Heaven knows, were any thing but reproductions 
of the Venus Calipyge. The simple question, as I take it, is—is the 
thing a good thing or a bad one? Tell me that.” 

“ As a work of art?” 

“Of course; as you see it. What else could I mean?” 

“ As a work of art, it’s good—undeniably good, in tone, and treat- 
“ment, and conception ; as a work of prudence, it’s infernally bad.” 

Geoff looked at him sharply for a minute, and William Bowker, 
calmly puffing at his pipe, did not shrink from his friend’s glance. 
Then, with a flush, Geoff said: 

“Tt strikes me that it is as a work of art you have to regard it. As 
to what you say about a work of prudence, you have the advantage of 
me. I don’t understand you.” 

“Don’t you?” said William. “I’m sorry for you. What model did 
you paint that head from ?” 

“From no model.” 

“ From life ?” 

“N-no; from memory—from— Upon my soul, Bowker, I don’t 
see what right you have to cross-question me in this way.” 

“Don’t you?” said Bowker. “Give your William something to drink, 
please; he can’t talk when he’s dry. What is that? B.and soda. Yes, 
that’ll do. Look here, Geoffrey Ludlow, when you were little more than 
a boy, grinding away in the Life-School, and only too pleased if the 
Visitor gave you an encouraging word, your William, who is ten years 
your senior, had done work which made him be looked upon as the 
coming man. He had the ball at his foot, and he had merely to kick 
it to send it where he chose. He does not say this out of brag—you 
know it?” 

Geoffrey Ludlow inclined his head in acquiescence. 

“Your William didn’t kick the ball; something interfered just as 
his foot was lifted to send it flying to the goal—a woman.” 

Again Geoffrey Ludlow nodded in acquiescence. 
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“You’ve heard the story. Every body in town knew it, and each 
had his peculiar version; but I will tell you the whole truth myself. 
You don’t know how I struggled on against that infatuation;—no, you 
may think you do, but I am a much stronger man than you—am, or 
was—and I saw what I was losing by giving way. I gave way. I 
knocked down the whole fabric which, from the time I had had a man’s 
thoughts, a man’s mind, a man’s energy and power, I had striven to 
raise. I kicked it all down, as Alnaschar did his basket of eggs, and 
almost as soon found how vain had been my castle-building. I need 
scarcely go into detail with you about that story: it was published in 
the Sunday newspapers of the time; it echoed in every club-room; it has 
remained lingering about art-circles, and in them is doubtless told with 
great gusto at the present day, should ever my name be mentioned. I 
fell in love with a woman who was married to a man of more than 
double her age,—a woman of education, taste, and refinement ; of sin- 
gular beauty too—and that to a young artist was not her least charm 
—tied for life to an old heartless scoundrel. My passion for her sprung 
from the day of my first seeing her; but I choked it down. I saw as 
plainly as I see this glass before me now what would be the consequence 
of any absurd escapade on my part; how it would crush me, how, infinitely 
more, it would drag ier down. I knew what was working in each or 
us; and, so help me Heaven! I tried to spare us both. I tried—and 
failed, dismally enough. It was for no want of arguing with myself— 
from no want of forethought of all the consequences that might ensue. 
T looked at all point-blank; for though I was young and mad with 
passion, I loved that woman so that I could even have crushed my own 
selfishness lest it should be harm to her. I could have done this: I 
did it until—until one night I saw a blue livid mark on her shoulder. 
God knows how many years that is ago, but I have the whole scene 
before me at this moment. It was at some fine ball (I went into what 
is called ‘society’ then), and we were standing in a conservatory, when 
I noticed this mark. I asked her about it, and she hesitated; I taxed 
her with the truth, which she first feebly denied, then admitted. He had 
struck her, the hound! in a fit of jealous rage,—had struck her with his 
clenched fist! Even as she told me this, I could see him within a few 
yards of us, pretending to be rapt in conversation, but obviously noting 
our conduct. I suppose he guessed that she had told me of what had 
occurred. I suppose he guessed it from my manner and the expression 
of my face, for a deadly pallor came over his grinning cheeks; and as we 
passed out of the conservatory, he whispered to her—not so low but 
that I caught the words—‘ You shall pay for this, madam—you shall 
pay for this!’ That determined me, and that night we fled.—Give me 
some more brandy and soda, Geoff. Merely to tell this story drags the 
heart out of my breast.” 


Geoff pushed the bottle over to his friend, and after a gulp Bowker 
proceeded : 
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“ We went to Spain, and remained there many months; and there 
it was all very well. That slumbering country is even now but little 
haunted by your infernal British tourist; but then scarcely any Eng- 
lishman came there. Such as we came across were all bachelors, your 
fine lady can’t stand the mule-travelling and the roughing it in the 
posadas; and they either had not heard the story, or didn’t see the pro- 
priety of standing on any squeamishness, more especially when the 
acquaintance was all to their advantage, and we got on capitally. Nelly 
had seen nothing, poor child, having left school to be married; and 
all the travel, and the picturesque old towns, and the peasantry, and 
the Alhambra, and all the rest of it, made a sort of romantic dream for 
her. But then old Van den Bosch got his divorce; and so soon as I 
had heard of that, like a madman as I was, I determined to come back 
to England. The money was running short, to be sure; but I had 
made no end of sketches, and I might have sent them over and sold 
them; but I wanted to get back. A man can’t live on love alone; and I 
wanted to be amongst my old set again, for the old gossip and the old 
camaraderie; and so back we came. I took a little place out at Ealing, 
and then I went into the old haunts, and saw the old fellows, and—for 
the first time—so help me Heaven! for the first time I saw what I had 
done. They cut me, sir, right and left! There were some of them— 
blackguards who would have hobnobbed with Greenacre, if he’d stood 
the drink—who accepted my invitations, and came Sunday after Sun- 
day, and would have eaten and drunk me out‘of house and home, if I’d 
have stood it; but the best—the fellows I really cared about—pretty 
generally gave me the cold shoulder. Some of them had married during 
my absence, and of course they couldn’t come; others were making 
their way in their art, working under the patronage of big swells in the 
Academy, and hoping for election there, and they daren’t be mixed up 
with such a notoriously black sheep as your William. I felt this, Geoff, 
old boy. By George, it cut me to the heart; it took all the change out 
of me; it made me low and hipped, and, I fear, sometimes savage. 
And I suppose I showed it at home; for poor Nell seemed to change 
and wither from the day of our return. She had her own troubles, poor 
darling, though she thought she kept them to herself. In a case like 
that, Geoff, the women get it much hotter than we do. There were no 
friends for her, no one to whom she could tell her troubles. And then 
the story got known, and people used to stare and nudge each other, 
and whisper as she passed. The parson called when we first came, and 
was a good pleasant fellow; but a fortnight afterwards he’d heard all 
about it, and grew purple in the face as he looked straight over our 
heads when we met him. And once a butcher, who had to be spoken 
to for cheating, cheeked her and alluded to her story; but I think what 
I did to him prevented any repetition of that kind of conduct. But 
I couldn’t silence the whole world by thrashing it, old fellow; and 
Nell drooped and withered under all the misery—drooped and—died ! 
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And I—well, I became the graceless, purposeless, spiritless brute you 
see me now!” 

Mr. Bowker stopped and rubbed the back of his hand across his 
eyes, and gave a great cough before finishing his drink; and then 
Geoffrey patted him on the shoulder and said, “ But you know how we 
all love you, old friend; how that Charley Potts, and I, and Markham, 
and Wallis, and all the fellows, would do any thing for you.” 

Mr. Bowker gave his friend’s hand a tight grip as he said, “ I know, 
Geoff; I know you boys are fond of your William; but it wasn’t to 
parade my grief, or to cadge for sympathy from them, that I told you 
that story. I had another motive.” 

“ And that was—” 

“To set myself up as an example and a warning to—any one who 
might be going to take a similar step. You named yourself just now, 
Geoff, amongst those who cared for me. Your William is a bit of a 
fogy, he knows; but some of you do care for him, and you amongst 
them.” 

“Of course. You know that well enough.” 

“Then why not show your regard for your William, dear boy?” 

“ Show my regard—how shall I show it?” 

“By confiding in him, Geoff; by talking to him about yourself; 
telling him your hopes and plans; asking him for some of that advice 
which seeing a great many men and cities, and being a remarkably 
downy old skittle, qualifies him to give. Why not confide in him, 
Geoff?” 

“Confide in you? About what? Why on earth not speak out 
plainly at once?” 

“Well, well, I won’t beat about the bush any longer. I daresay 
there’s nothing in it; but people talk and cackle so confoundedly, and, 
by George, men—some men at least—are quite as bad as women in 
that line; and they say you're in love, Geoff; regularly hard hit—no 
chance of recovery!” 

“Do they?” said Geoff, flushing very red—“do they? Who are 
‘they,’ by the way?—not that it matters, a pack of gabbling fools! But 
suppose I am—what then?” 

“What then! Why, nothing then—only it’s rather odd that you’ve 
never told your William, whom you’ve known so long and so intimately, 
any thing about it. Is that” (pointing to the picture) “a portrait of 
the lady?” 

“There—there is a reminiscence of her—her head and general 
style.” 

“Then your William would think that her head and general style 
must be doosid good. <Any sisters?” 

“T—TI think not.” 

“ Are her people pleasant—do you get on with them?” 

VOL, XIV. 
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“ T don’t know them.” 

“ Ah, Geoff, Geoff, why make me go on in this way? Don’t you 
know me well enough to be certain that I’m not asking all these ques- 
tions for impertinence and idle curiosity? Don’t you see that I’m drag- 
ging bit by bit out of you because I’m coming to the only point any of 
your friends can care about? Is this girl a good girl; is she respectable; 
is she in your own sphere of life; can you bring her home and tell the 
old lady to throw her arms round her neck, and welcome her as a daugh- 
ter? Can you introduce her to that sweet sister of yours who was here 
when I came in?” 

There came over Geoffrey Ludlow’s face a dark shadow such as 
William Bowker had never seen there before. He did not speak nor 
turn his eyes, but sat fixed and rigid as a statue. 

“ For God’s sake think of all this, Geoff! I’ve told you a thousand 
times that you ought to be married; that there was no man more cal- 
culated to make a woman happy, or to have his own happiness increased 
by a woman’s love. But then she must be of your own degree in life, 
end one of whom you could be every where proud. I would not have 
you married to an ugly woman or a drabby woman, or any thing that 
wasn’t very nice; how much less, then, to any one whom you would feel 
ashamed of, or who could not be received by your dear ones at home! 
Geoff, dear old Geoff, for heaven’s sake think of all this before it is too 
late! Take warning by my fatal error, and see what misery you would 
prepare for both of you.” 

Geoffrey Ludlow still sat in the same attitude. He made no reply 
for some minutes; then he said, dreamily, “ Yes—yes, you’re quite 
right, of course,—quite right. But I don’t think we'll continue the’ 
conversation now. Another time, Bowker, please—another time.” 
Then he ceased, and Mr. Bowker rose and pressed his hand, and took 
his departure. As he closed the door behind him, that worthy said 
to himself: “ Well, I’ve done my duty, and I know I’ve done right; 
but it’s very little of Geoff's mutton that your William will cut, and 
very little of Geoff's wine that your William will drink, if that mar- 
riage comes off. For of course he'll tell her all I’ve said, and won’t she 
love your William!” 

And for hours Geoffrey Ludlow sat before his easel, gazing at the 


Scylla head, and revolving all the detail of Mr. Bowker’s story in his 
mind. 


CuaprTer XI, 


PLAYING THE FISH. 


Wuewn did the giver of good, sound, unpalatable, wholesome advice 
ever receive his due? Who does not possess, amongst the multitude ot 
acquaintances, a friend who says, “Such and such are my difficulties: 
I come to you because I want advice;” and who, after having heard all 
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that, after a long struggle with yourself, you bring yourself to say, wrings 
your hand, goes away thinking what an impertinent: idiot you are, and 
does exactly the opposite of all you have suggested? All men, even the 
most self-opinionated and practical, are eager for advice. None, even the 
most hesitating and diffident, take it, unless it agrees with their own 
preconceived ideas. There are, of course, exceptions by which this rule 
is proved; but there are two subjects on which no man was ever yet 
known to take advice, and they are horses and women. Depreciate 
your friend’s purchase as delicately as Agag came unto Saul; give 
every possible encomium to make and shape and breeding; but hint, per 
contra, that the animal is scarcely up to his weight, or that that cramped 
action looks like a possible blunder; suggest that a little more slope 
in the shoulder, a little less cowiness in the general build, might be 
desirable for riding purposes, and your friend will smile and shake his 
head and canter away, convinced of the utter shallowness of your equine 
knowledge. In the other matter it is much worse. You must be very 
much indeed a man’s friend if you can venture to hint to him, even 
after his iterated requests for your honest candid opinion, that the lady 
of his love is any thing but what he thinks her. And though you 
iterate and reiterate, moralise as shrewdly as Ecclesiasticus, bring 
chapter and verse to support your text, he must be more or less than a 
man, and cast in very different clay from that of which we poor ordinary 
mortals are composed, if he accepts one of your arguments or gives way 
one atom before your elucidations. 

Did William Bowker’s forlorn story, commingled with his earnest 
passionate appeal, weigh one scruple with Geoffrey Ludlow? Not one. 
Geoff was taken aback by the story. There was a grand human interest 
in that laying bare before him of a man’s heart, and of two persons’ 
wasted lives, which aroused his interest and his sympathy, made him 
ponder over what might have been, had the principal actors in the drama 
been kept asunder, and sent him into a fine drowsy state of meta- 
physical dubiety. But while Bowker was pointing his moral, Geoff 
was merely turning over the various salient points which had adorned 
his tale. 

He certainly heard Bowker drawing a parallel between his own un- 
happy passion and Geoff’s regard for the original owner of that “ Scylla 
head;” but as the eminent speaker was arguing on hypothetical facts, and 
drawing deductions from things of which he knew absolutely nothing, too 
much reliance was not to be placed on his arguments. In Bowker’s case 
there had been a public scandal, a certain betrayal of trust, which was 
the worst feature in the whole affair, a trial and an exposé, and a denun- 
ciation of the—well, the world used hard words—the seducer; which 
—though Bowker was the best fellow in the world, and had obviously 
a dreadful time of it—which was only according to English custom. 
Now, in his own case, Margaret (he had already accustomed himself to 
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think of her as Margaret) had been victimised by a scoundrel, and the 
blame—for he supposed blame would, at least in the minds of very 
straight-laced people, attach to her—was mitigated by the facts. Be- 
sides—and here was his great thought—nothing would be known of 
her former history. Her life, so far as any one in his set could pos- 
sibly know any thing about it, began on the night when he and Charley 
Potts found her in the street. She was destitute and starving, granted; 
but there was nothing criminal in destitution and starvation, which in- 
deed would, in the eyes of a great many weak and good-natured (the 
terms are synonymous) persons, bind a kind of romance to the story. 
And as to all that had gone before, what of that? How was any thing 
of that love ever to become known? This Leonard Brookfield, an army 
swell, a man who, if he had remained, was never likely to come across 
them, or to be mixed up in Geoff's artist-circle, had vanished, and with 
him vanished the whole dark part of the story. Vanished for ever and 
aye! Margaret's life would begin to date from the time when she be- 
came his wife, when he brought her home to——Ah, by the way, what 
was that Bowker said about her worthiness to associate with his mother 
and sister? Why not? He would tell them all about it. They were 
good women, who fully appreciated the grand doctrine of forgiveness; 
and yet—He hesitated; he knew his mother to be a most excellent 
church-going woman, bearing her “cross” womanfully, not to say rather 
flaunting it than otherwise; but he doubted whether she would appre- 
ciate an introduction to a Magdalen, however penitent. To subscribe 
to a charity for “those poor creatures;” to talk pleasantly and conde- 
scendingly to them, and to leave them a tract on visiting a “ Home” or 
a “Refuge,” is one thing; to take them to your heart as daughters-in- 
law is another. And his sister! Well, young girls didn’t understand 
this kind of thing, and would put a false construction on it, and were 
always chattering, and a great deal of harm might be done by Til's 
want of reticence’; and so, perhaps, the best thing to be done was to 
hold his tongue, decline to answer any questions about former life, 
and leave matters to take their course. He had already arrived at 
that state of mind that he felt, if any disagreements arise, he was 
perfectly ready to leave mother and sister, and cleave to his wife—that 
was to be. 

So Geoffrey Ludlow, tossing like a reed upon the waters, but ever, 
like the same reed, drifting with the resistless current of his will, made 
up his mind; and all the sage experience of William Bowker, illus- 
trated by the story of his life, failed in altering his determination. 
It is questionable whether a younger man might not have been swayed 
by, or frightened at, the counsel given to him. Youth is impressible 
‘in all ways; and however people may talk of the headstrong passion of 
youth, it is clear that—nowadays at least—there is a certain amount 
of selfish forethought mingled with the heat and fervour; that love— 
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like the measles—though innocuous in youth, is very dangerous when 
taken in middle life; and Geoffrey Ludlow was as weak, and withal as 
stubborn, an im-patient, as ever caught the disease. 

And yet?—and yet?—was the chain so strong, were the links al- 
ready so well riveted, as to defy every effort to break them? Or, in 
truth, was it that the effort was wanting? An infatuation for a woman 
had been painted in very black shadows by William Bowker; but it 
was a great question to Geoff whether there was not infinite pleasure in 
the mere fact of being infatuated. Since he had seen Margaret Dacre 
—at all events, since he had been fascinated by her—not merely was 
he a different man, so far as she was concerned, but all life was to him 
a different and infinitely more pleasurable thing. That strange doubt- 
ing and hesitation which had been his bane through life seemed, if not 
to have entirely vanished, at all events to. be greatly modified; and he 
had recently, in one or two matters, shown a decision which had aston- 
ished the members of his little household. He felt that he had at last 
—what he had wanted all through his life—a purpose; he felt that 
there was something for him to live for; that by his love he had learned 
something that he had never known before ; that his soul was opened, 
and the whole aspect of nature intensified and beautified; that, like 
Maud’s lover in that most exquisite poem of the Laureate’s, which so 
few really appreciate— 

“It seems that Iam happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea,” 
And then he sat down at his easel again, and worked away at the 
Scylla head, which came out grandly, and soon grew all a-glow with 
Margaret Dacre’s peculiar expression; and then, after contemplating it 
long and lovingly, the desire to see the original came madly upon him, 
and he threw down his palette and brushes, and went out. 

He walked straight to Mrs. Flexor’s, and, on his knocking, the door 
was opened to him by that worthy dame, who announced to him, with 
awful solemnity, that he’d “find a change upstairs.” 

“A change!” cried Geoffrey, his heart thumping audibly and his 
cheek blanched; “a change!” 

“ Oh, nothin’ serious, Mr. Ludlows; but she have been a worritin’ 
herself, poor lamb, and a cryin’ her very eyes out. But what it is I 
can’t make out, though statin’ put your trust in one where trust is doo, 
continual.” 

“T don’t follow you yet, Mrs. Flexor. Your lodger has been in low 
spirits—is that it?” 

“Sperrits isn’t the name for it, Mr. Ludlows, when downer than 
dumps is what one would express. As queer as Dick’s hatband have 


she been ever since you went away yesterday; and I says to her at tea 
last evening—” 
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*T can see her, I suppose?” 

“ Of course you can, sir; which all I was doing was to prepare you 
for the—” but here Mrs. Flexor, who had apparently taken something 
stronger than usual with her dinner, broke down and became inar- 
ticulate. 

Geoffrey pushed past her, and, knocking at the parlour-door, entered 
at once. He found Margaret standing, with her arms on the mantelshelf, 
surveying herself in the wretched little scrap of looking-glass which 
adorned the wall. Her hair was arranged in two large full bands, her 
eyes were swollen, and her face was blurred and marked by tears. She 
did not turn round at the opening of the door, nor, indeed, until she 
had raised her head and seen in the glass Geoff’s reflection; even then 
she moved languidly, as though in pain, and her hand, when she placed 
it in his, was dry with burning heat. 

“That chattering idiot down. stairs was right, after all,” said Geoff, 
looking alarmedly at her; “you are ill?” 

“No,” she said, with a faint smile; “not ill, at all events not now. 
I have been rather weak and silly; but I did not expect you yet. I 
intended to remove all traces of such folly by the time you came. It 
was fit I should, as I want to talk to you most seriously and soberly.” 

“Do we not always talk so? did we not the last time I was here— 
yesterday?” 

“Well, generally, perhaps; but not the last time—not yesterday. 
If I could have thought so, I should have spared myself a night of 
agony and a morning of remorse.” 

Geoff's face grew clouded. 

“T am sorry for your agony, but much more sorry for your remorse, 
Miss Dacre,” said he. 

“ Ah, Mr. Ludlow,” cried Margaret passionately, “ don’t you be angry 
with me; don’t you speak to me harshly, or I shall give way altogether! 
Oh, I watched every change of your face; and I saw what you thought at 
once; but indeed, indeed it is not so. My remorse is not for having 
told you all that I did yesterday; for what else could I do to you who 
had been to me what you had? My remorse was for what I had done 
—not for what I had said—for the wretched folly which prompted me 
to yield to a wheedling tongue, and so ruin myself for ever.” 

Her tears burst forth again as she said this, and she stamped her 
foot upon the ground. 

“Ruin you for ever, Margaret!” said Geoffrey, stealing his arm round 
her waist as she still stood by the mantelshelf; “oh, no, not ruin you, 
dearest Margaret—” 

“ Ah, Mr. Ludlow,” she interrupted, neither withdrawing from nor 
yielding to his arm, “have I not reason to say ruin? Can I fail to see 
that you have taken an interest in me which—which—” 

“Which nothing you have told me can alter—which I shall pre- 
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serve, please God,” said Geoff, in all simplicity and sincerity, “to the 
end of my life.” 

She looked at him as he said these words with a fixed regard of half- 
wonder, half-real unfeigned earnest admiration. 

““J—I’m a very bad hand at talking, Margaret, and know I ought 
to say a great deal for which I can’t find words. You see,” he con- 
tinued with a grave smile, “ I’m not a young man now, and I suppose 
one finds it more difficult to express oneself about—about such matters. 
But I’m going to ask you—to—to share my lot—to be my wife!” 

Her heart gave one great bound within her breast, and her face was 
paler than ever, as she said: 

“Your wife! your wife! Do you know what you are saying, Mr. 
Ludlow? or is it I who, as the worldling, must point out to you—” 

“T know all,” said Geoffrey, raising his hand deprecatingly; but she 
would not be silenced. 

“T must point out to you what you would bring upon yourself— 
what you would have to endure. The story of my life is known to you 
and to you alone; not another living soul has ever heard it. My mother 
died while I was in Italy; and of—the other person—nothing has ever 
been heard since his flight. So far, then, I do not fear that my—my 
shame—we will use the accepted term—would be flung in your teeth, 
or that you would be made to wince under any thing that might be 
said about me. But you would know the facts yourself; you could not 
hide them from your own heart; they would be ever present to you; 
and in introducing me to your friends, your relatives, if you have any, 
you would feel that—” 

“T don’t think we need go into that, Margaret. I see how right 
and how honourable are your motives for saying all this; but I have 
thought it over, and do not attach one grain of importance to it. If 
you say ‘yes’ to me, we shall live for ourselves, and with a very few 
friends who will appreciate us for ourselves. Ah, I was going to say 
that to you. I’m not rich, Margaret, and your life would, I’m afraid, 
be dull. A small income and a small house, and—” 

“Tt would be my home, and I should have you;” and for the first 
time during the interview she gave him one of her long dreamy looks 
out of her half-shut eyes. 

“Then you will say ‘yes,’ dearest?” asked Geoff, passionately. 

“ Ah, how can I refuse! how can I deny myself such happiness as 
you hold out to me after the misery I have gone through!” 

“ Ah, darling, you shall forget that—” 

“ But you must not act rashly—must not do in a moment what you 
would repent your life long. Take a week for consideration. Go over 
every thing in your mind, and then come back to me and tell me the 
result.” 

“T know it now. Oh, don’t hesitate, Margaret; don’t let me wait 
the horrid week!” 
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“Tt is right, and so we will do it. It will be more tedious to me 
than to you, my—my Geoffrey.” 

Ah, how caressingly she spoke, and what a look of love and passion 
glowed in her deep-violet eyes! 

“ And I am not to see you during this week?” 

“No; you shall be free from whatever little influence my presence 
may possess. You shall go now. Good-bye.” 

“God bless you, my darling!” He bent down and kissed her up- 
turned mouth, then was gone. She looked after him wistfully; then 
after some time said softly to herself: “I did not believe there lived so 
good a man.” 











Cenipted. 


We stood together alone, 
’*Neath the dark’ning summer sky; 
The myriads of soft stars shone, 
The breeze stirred the leaves, whilst I 
Stood silent, calm, and still, by her side, 
Racked with the passions I strove to hide. 


My love for this girl was such, 
I had rather than lose her—die! 
She could thrill my soul by her touch, 
Or a glance from her deep dark eye. 
She said she would trust to my words, and I 
Could not tell the sweet child a lie. 


There stole across me the scent 
Of the fragrant lilac flower,— 
Even now ’tis to me still blent 
With the agony of that hour. 
There were none to hear but the stars and wind, 
Yet I could not tell her I had not sinned. 


“ Don’t be so angry, pray,” 
She whispered beseechingly ; 
“T only want you to say 
But two or three words to me; 
That this horrible tale is false—must be; 
Yet look in my eyes, and tell it me.” 


But a word,—but a breath,—and she 
To-morrow would be my wife. 
The struggle seemed shattering me 
Like a strife for Death or Life. 
I felt cold and white; by my looks she knew, 
Or my silence, that all she had heard was true! 








TEMPTED. 


“Tell me the truth!” she said; 
But her voice seemed colder now, 
And I thought of a time long sped 
Before shame was on my brow. . 
My headlong passions and deeds I curst, 
And then I resolved she should know the worst. 


In three words I confessed: 
“T am guilty!” was all I said. 
Then—was I mad?—on my breast 
Rested that fair young head,— 
My arms were around her, and I heard 
Sobs coming quickly between each word. 


“ Dearest, I feared you might 
Have shrank when I tempted you— 
That to soothe me down for to-night 
You would tell me what was not true; 
Then, my heart must have bent to my mind and will— 
Now, Vm thine, love, through good and ill!” 





George Psalmanaazaar. 


Nor long ago the world of letters and of science was divided into two 
hostile camps. The ground of quarrel and the subject of controversy 
was the credibility of M. Du Chaillu. He professed to have traversed 
a region of the globe little known to Europeans, and to have done and 
witnessed things altogether unprecedented and astounding. It was 
impossible to disprove his allegations. It was equally impossible to 
demonstrate that he was a man of veracity. That he had really so- 
journed among the Fans, a tribe of cannibals, and had met and van- 
quished in single combat the terrible gorilla, was firmly believed by 
some, and loudly called in question by others. Those who regarded 
him as an entirely trustworthy narrator endeavoured to silence all 
cavillers by affirming that his adventures were less extraordinary than 
those of Bruce ; consequently, to charge M. Du Chaillu with romancing 
was to act as foolishly as did the contemporaries of the great Abyssinian 
traveller. This argument, though plausible, is of the flimsiest possible 
sort. It amounts to this: A having been accused of telling a false- 
hood, and it having been satisfactorily proved that he told the truth, 
therefore C must not be suspected of untruthfulness. The correctness 
or incorrectness of statements contained in a book of travels can never 
be ascertained from internal evidence alone. Other travellers must go 
over the same ground, and relate thei experiences, before the balance 
can be struck. A few years hence we shall know for certain whether 
M. Du Chaillu deserves to be ranked with such a man as James Bruce, 
or with such a charlatan as George Psalmanaazaar. 

Shortly after the beginning of the eighteenth century, Psalmanaazaar, 
then a youth of nineteen, became one of the lions of London society. 
He alleged that he was a native of the island of Formosa; that he had 
been brought to Europe by a Jesuit; had been pressed by the Jesuits 
to become a Roman Catholic; but that, resisting their importunities 
and escaping from their persecution, he had been induced by an English 
clergyman whom he met in Holland to become a member of the Church 
of England. The Bishop of London believed his story, assisted him 
with money, and took him under his protection. Extreme curiosity 
was manifested by the public as to his doings and his life. In order 
to gratify a very general desire, he published a volume with the follow- 
ing comprehensive title: “An historical and geographical description 
of Formosa, an island subject to the Emperor of Japan: giving an 
account of the religion, customs, manners, &c. of the inhabitants; to- 
gether with a relation of what happened to the author in his travels; 
particularly his conferences with the Jesw/s, and others, in several parts 
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of Europe; also the history and reasons of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, with his objections against it (in defence of Paganism) and 
their answers ; to which is prefixed a preface in vindication of himself 
from the reflections of a Jesuit lately come from China, with an account 
of what passed between them; by George Psalmanaazaar, a native of 
the said island, now in London.” As was natural, this book became the 
subject of vehement controversy. By some the author was denounced 
as a barefaced impostor. By a large party he was treated as a living 
testimony to the great truths of Christianity. Chief among the latter 
was Bishop Compton, the venerable Bishop of London, who sent him 
to Oxford, where he had rooms assigned to him in one of the colleges, 
and was allowed to attend the lectures of one of the tutors. 

The first edition of his book being speedily exhausted, a second and 
enlarged one was issued. Moreover, it was translated into German and 
French. So much attention did it attract in France, that in the course 
of a few years it passed through three editions. In addition, both 
French and English pamphlets were published, with the view either 
of proving that the author was an impostor, or else of maintaining 
that he was an upright and honourable man. 

He had this difficulty to contend with. The island of Formosa had 
been visited by Europeans, and the descriptions which had been given 
of it differed in every essential particular from that of George Psalma- 
naazaar. For instance, he stated that it was a dependency of Japan: 
others had found it subject to the Emperor of China. His visage was 
white, while the skins of the Formosans were dark. The colour of his 
skin indicated that he was a European. But other things rendered it 
probable that he was a savage. He fed on raw flesh, he spoke and wrote 
a language which no one could either understand or decipher. The 
inferences are obvious: in the first place, a man who can eat uncooked 
meat, and who speaks an unknown tongue, cannot have been born in 
Europe. He says that he is a native of Formosa; why should we not 
acknowledge him as a native of that or any other outlandish place ? 
Such was the reasoning of the general public. To a portion of the 
public his account appealed with peculiar force. He asserted that he 
had persevered in Paganism, notwithstanding all the wiles of the Jesuits 
to lure him into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church, and that it 
was not till he had conversed with a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land that he embraced Christianity. An -outline of the introduction 
to his book will exhibit the artfulness with which he appealed to the 
sympathies of the English people. He begins by stating that after the 
Jesuits were expelled from Japan, they returned thither in disguise. 
Instead of openly acting as missionaries, they engaged in trade and kept 
their sacred calling secret, lest, being taken for Christians, they should 
be compelled, under penalty of losing their lives, to trample a crucifix 
under their feet. They are said to have spoken the language “ exactly,” 
so that they were enabled to “ continue securely and free from danger 
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in any city of Japan for the space of four years,” after which time 
they return home, “and give place to other missionaries, who are then 
sent to succeed them.” It does not appear how these men, who were 
obliged to take such precautions to conceal the fact that they were 
Christians, should have succeeded in converting any of the Japanese to 
Christianity. One’ of those Jesuits, Father de Rode of Avignon, came 
to Formosa in 1694, and was engaged by the father of George Psalma- 
naazaar to teach the latter the Latin tongue. ‘Till then George had 
been studying Greek, which, he states, was taught in the Formosan 
academies. During four years Father de Rode not only taught him 
Latin, but also “took care to instruct me iz all the articles of our re- 
ligion as exactly as if he had believed it himself, and never spoke so 
much to me as one word of Christianity.” At the expiry of four years, 
Father de Rode persuaded his pupil to escape with him, in order to 
visit Europe, and also incited him to rob his father so as to provide 
for the journey. After visiting Goa and Gibraltar, they arrived at 
Toulon ; thence they journeyed to Avignon. Then it was George dis- 
covered that Father de Rode was a native of Avignon and a Christian. 
The Jesuit having made this confession, next endeavoured to convert 
his pupil. Fearing bad treatment if he too abruptly declined, he said 
that he was ready to hear evidence concerning the superiority of the 
Christian over his own religion. ‘ Father de Rode presently accepted 
of this proposal, hoping I would yield to his arguments upon the first 
onset; but to procure himself the greater glory, he gave out that I was 
the son of a king (how truly God knows), and that I had accompanied’ 
him into Europe, out of a desire I had to embrace the Christian re- 
ligion.” The efforts of the Jesuits were unavailing. “ By arguments 
they could not convince me, for I was able to show greater absurdities 
in their religion than they could prove in mine. Finding by argu- 
ments they could not prevail, they attempted to bribe my affections, 
and so win me over to their party by many fair promises and wheedling 
insinuations ; but I Anew so well their insincerity and cheating tricks, by 
their counterfeiting themselves to be heathens in Formosa, and by 
breaking their promise of allowing me liberty of conscience, that I 
could put no confidence in any promise they made me.” Other means 
having failed, threats were now employed, and “ there came letters from 
the Grand Inquisitor, expressly requiring that I should be put into the 
inquisition, unless I would embrace the Christian religion.” Fifteen 
days’ grace were accorded to him, during which time he was plied with 
theological arguments. “They never would allow me to read the Bible, 
but they furnished me with abundance of books about the miracles pre- 
tended to be wrought by some of their saints, in confirmation of their 
peculiar opinions.” When ten out of the fifteen days had elapsed, he 
made an attempt to escape from Avignon; but this was frustrated by 
the vigilance of a sentinel. A second attempt proved more fortunate, 
chiefly because this time he bribed the soldier on guard. Reaching 
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the Rhine, he stopped at Andernach, where he was forcibly enlisted in 
the service of the Elector of Cologne. After several adventures and 
numerous disputations with both Jesuits, Lutherans, and Calvinists, he 
reached Sluys in Flanders, which was then garrisoned by a Scottish 
regiment in the Dutch pay, and governed by Brigadier Lauder. Here 
he was patronised by the officers, and became the centre of attraction. 
The governor was anxious that he should embrace Christianity, and 
with that object directed M. D’Amalvy, a clergyman of the French 
Protestant Church, and Mr. Innes, the regimental chaplain, to endea- 
vour to convince him of his errors. He states that the former entirely 
failed to answer his objections, and that he then “exhorted me very 
much to the practice of Christian humility and meekness, as if he in- 
tended to reserve to himself alone the privilege of pride and arrogance.” 
The chaplain succeeded better, and delivered him out of “the errors 
and superstitions” of his “ Pagan religion,” by giving him “a scheme 
in a mathematical method, by way of definitions, axioms, postulata, and 
propositions; which he divided into two parts, whereof the first contains 
the grounds of the Christian religion in general, the second contains 
the particular grounds of the Church of Zngland, as it is a society dis- 
tinct from all schismatical assemblies.” Having recorded the fact of 
his conversion, he next states the objections and the answers which 
may be made to them. It is evident that a book introduced in this 
way would produce a strong impression on a large section of the public. 
All who detested the Jesuits would rejoice over the manner in which 
George Psalmanaazaar laid bare their artifices and withstood their 
allurements. The marvels with which his book teems would find ready 
believers among those who read the introduction with sympathising 
minds. The following is an outline of the book : 

The island of Formosa is called by the natives Gad Avia, from Gad, 
beautiful, and Avia, an isle. It had been the scene of great changes, 
having been invaded and subdued by the Tartars 200 hundred years 
before this work was written. Seventy years afterwards, the natives 
rose and restored their rightful ruler to the throne. The Emperor of 
Japan then obtained possession of it by treachery, and reduced the 
king to be his viceroy. There is nothing remarkable in the laws of 
Formosa, except the following points: “ No king can prohibit or enjoin 
any religion in his country; but every subject shall enjoy the liberty of 
his conscience to worship his God after his own way, except there shall 
be any found that are Christians.” A murderer is to be “hanged up 
by the feet with his head downwards” for a longer or shorter time, and 
is then “shot to death with arrows.” “Ifhe be both a robber and a 
murderer, he shall be crucified.” A thief is to be punished either with 
hanging or continual imprisonment, or with whipping or a fine. An 
adulterer is to be fined or whipped for the first offence, and beheaded 
for the second. The tongue of a false witness is to be cut out. A 
blasphemer is to be burnt alive. Ifa son or daughter strike his or her 
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parents, old relations, or superiors, his or her arms and legs are to be 
cut off, and a stone being fastened to his or her neck, he or she is to be 
cast into the sea or a river. “ But if any shall strike a priest, their 
arms shall be burnt off, and then their bodies shall be buried alive. 
Whoever shall strike his king, intendant, or governor shall be hanged 
up by the feet till he die, having four dogs fastened to his body to 
tear it in pieces.” A slanderer is to have his tongue bored through 
with a hot iron. A traitor is to be “tortured with all imaginable 
torments.” 

The religion of the Formosans is nearly as sanguinary as their laws. 
They were told: “Ye shall sacrifice to me every year the hearts of 
18,000 young boys, under the age of nine years, on the first day of the 
year. Every month ye shall sacrifice in all your temples 1000 beasts, viz. 
300 bulls, 400 sheep or rams, and the rest in calves or lambs.” “ Every 
week ye shall offer of fowls as you are able.” ‘The Formosans, in 
adoring God, use various postures of body, according to the several 
parts of religious worship they are performing: for, first, when the 
Jarhabadiond is publicly read in their temples, every one of them, at 
least if he be capable of doing it, bends a little the right knee, and lifts 
up the right hand towards heaven. 2. When thanks are given to God, 
then all of them fall prostrate on the ground. 3. After the thanks- 
giving, when they sing songs or hymns, they are to stand up with their 
hands joined together. 4. When prayers are made for the sanctification 
of the sacrifices, then every one bends the left knee and stretches out 
his arms wide open. But when the victims are a-slaying every one may 
sit upon the ground (for they have no seats or pews, such as you use 
here in England), only the richer sort have a cushion to sit on; while 
the flesh is a-boiling every one stands with his hands joined together, 
looking towards the upper part of the tabernacle. After the flesh is 
boiled, every one of the people takes a piece of the flesh from the priest 
and eats it, and what remains the priests keep for themselves.” 

Every man is permitted to take as many wives as he can maintain; 
“but if any one takes more wives than his means will maintain, he is 
to be beheaded.” ‘No conversation is allowed between any man and 
another man’s wife, nor between a bachelor and a maid; but in the 
greatest feasts and diversions every one keeps among those of his own 
family.” Each wife lives in a separate chamber, but all of them take 
their meals together. 

The other things which are related about this island possess little 
novelty. Perhaps the most surprising is that the fruit-trees bear fruit 
twice a year, and the fig-tree four or five times. Sketches of the 
garments worn by the Formosans, of the houses they inhabit, of their 
temples, their boats, and their vessels, along with the alphabet of their 
language, and translations from English into that language are inter- 
spersed throughout the volume, and these combine to give an air of 
Verisimilitude to the narrative. Sixty years after it was published the 
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author died. Shortly after his decease his autobiography was given to 
the world. That book contains some very extraordinary revelations. 
An outline of its contents will render manifest what manner of man 
George Psalmanaazaar was. 

That name was an assumed one: his real one he does not divulge, 
nor does he disclose the place of his birth. However, it can be gathered 
from his writings that he was a Frenchman, and was born and educated 
in the south of France. In the preface he gives an account of the 
reasons which made him during forty years of his life an opium-eater, 
and of the quantities of the drug he could take with impunity. De 
Quincey’s exploits in this line have generally been regarded as unparal- 
leled; but if what is here stated be correct, then De Quincey but did 
what another had done before him. For several years Psalmanaazaar’s 
usual dose was “about ten or twelve teaspoonfuls morning and night;” 
in other words, twelve hundred drops in the course of twenty-four 
hours. Having gradually reduced this quantity till the dose was com- 
paratively a small one, he found as the result “some affecting and dis- 
couraging inconveniences, such as a great lassitude and uneasiness of 
the mind, an indolence and incapacity for study, a dislike to every 
thing I read or wrote, to solitude and application.” Notwithstanding 
these symptoms, he resolved to abstain from the drug altogether, and 
lived some weeks “ without taking one drop or even wishing for it.” 
But the longing for the accustomed enjoyment soon returned. How- 
ever, he never again took large quantities of opium at any one time, 
restricting himself, in fact, to twelve drops of laudanum at bed-time. 
He ends his preface by observing: “It is to this small dose, which I 
take every night in a pint of very small punch as soon as I leave off 
writing, that I attribute, next to the blessing of God, that good share of 
health I have hitherto enjoyed, and my having been able for so many 
years to go through the fatigues and applications of study from seven 
in the morning to seven at night, preserving still a good appetite and 
digestion, a clear head, and tolerable flow of spirits, and enjoying a 
sound sleep of six or seven hours, without indulging myself in any 
other liquor than tea all the day, and the above-mentioned quantity of 
punch, or something equivalent to it, at night.” It is certainly very 
extraordinary, and altogether contrary to the theories of medical men, 
that this author, as well as De Quincey, should have taken quanti- 
ties of opium which would have caused the deaths of most men, should 
have done so during the greater portion of their lives, and should have 
been upwards of seventy years old when they died. 

All that we are told as to the country of George Psalmanaazaar’s 
nativity is that it was in Europe; that he lived “in some of the southern 
parts of it” till he was sixteen; that he never travelled out of Europe, 
being “ never farther northward than the Rhine in Germany, or York- 
shire in England.” He tells us, moreover, that he had been taken for 
a “German, Swede, or Dane by some; by others an English or Scotch- 
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man, as their fancy led them; though I never saw Germany till I was 
sixteen, nor England till about two or three years after.” He is ge- 
nerally supposed to have been born at Aix or Montpellier in France. 
His parents were in very humble circumstances: his father lived apart 
from his mother. He was the sole surviving child of his parents, and 
was reared by his mother, she having a small income ofher own. When 
six years old he “was sent to a free-school taught by two Franciscan 
monks, the eldest of whom perceiving my uncommon genius for lan- 
guages... took it into his head to put me to the Latin form.” Although 
his class-mates were twice his years, yet he outstripped them all ina 
comparatively brief space of time, carrying off the highest prizes, and 
being selected for examination whenever priests, monks, or gentlemen 
visited the school. The result of this was to make him “assuming and 
arrogant.” He never committed any offence in school—was never 
punished for the offence of which he was guilty out of it. This parti- 
ality gave his schoolfellows reason for envy, and enabled him to triumph 
over them. At nine he was removed to a Jesuits’ college, and while 
there became acquainted with the languages of Greece and Rome, and 
also with the logic of Aristotle and the philosophy of Aquinas. After 
this he went to study theology at a college kept by Dominicans; but 
having become indolent, he made little progress. Being offered the 
situation of tutor to the nephew of a wealthy man residing at Avignon, 
he accepted the office, but proved badly qualified for it. He got another 
engagement through the influence of some acquaintances. In this case 
also he found that he had undertaken a task beyond his powers. He 
thus explains his failure: “An overgrown youth who was put under 
my care, and was much older and taller by the head and shoulders than 
I, had by that time contracted such an indolence, or rather averseness 
both to the Latin tongue and to other laudable studies, that had I been 
ever so diligent in teaching him, it would have been to little purpose, 
because, as I soon found, he wanted parts as well as inclination for 
study; so that we spent more of our time in playing on the violin and 
flute than at our books.” In his next situation he was exposed to a 
temptation which he firmly resisted. The mother of his pupils being 
too demonstrative to him, and he being too cold to her, she procured 
his dismissal. He takes no credit for the uprightness of his con- 
duct, imputing it rather to “ natural sheepish bashfulness” than to the 
strencth of his virtue. 

Being now reduced to great straits, he made his first essay as an 
impostor. He gave out that he was a sufferer in the cause of religion ; 
that his father had refused to supply him with the funds which he re- 
quired, on account of his being too strongly attached to the Church. 
This story gained him so much pity and admiration as soothed his 
vanity; but it did not lead, as he had expected, to his procuring either 
a new situation or a supply of money. He owed his landlady a quarter’s 
rent, and had nothing in his purse. Desiring to return to his mother, 
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he had to devise a scheme for doing so without starving by the way. 
What he did was to go to a certain office, and procure a certificate to 
the effect that he was “a young student of theology of Irish extract,” 
who had left his country on account of his religion, and “was then 
going on pilgrimage to Rome.” Having procured this certificate, he 
had next to get a pilgrim’s garb. Now, he was not in a condition to 
purchase one, “though it consisted only of a long staff handsomely 
turned, and a short leathern or oil-cloth cloak, not unlike what the 
women call a pelerine.” It so happened that a returned pilgrim had 
placed his staff and cloak in a church, as a token of gratitude for his 
happy return. This church was never empty: notwithstanding, our 
author went thither and carried “both staff and cloak away at noon- 
day.” Had he been stopped and questioned, he was prepared with the 
excuse that he understood the things were placed there for the accom- 
modation of penniless pilgrims. ‘ How far such a poor excuse would 
have gone I knew not, neither did I trouble my head about it; how- 
ever, I escaped without such an inquiry, and carried it off unmolested, 
and made what haste I could to some private corner, where I threw the 
cloak over my shoulders, and walked with a sanctified gravity, with the 
staff in my hand, till I was got out of the city.” Thus attired, and with 
his certificate in his hand, he begged his way from place to place, ad- 
dressing clergymen in Latin, and other persons whose appearance de- 
noted that they could understand him. His success far surpassed alike 
his expectations and his deserts. He says of those who listened to his 
story: “I found them mostly so generous and credulous, that had I had 
the least propensity to provide for hereafter, I might easily have saved 
a good deal of money, and put myself into a much more creditable garb, 
before I had gone through a score or two of miles; but such was my 
vanity and extravagance, that as soon as I had got what I thought a 
sufficient viaticum, I begged no more, but viewed every thing worth 
seeing; then retired to some inn, where I spent my money as freely as 
I got it, not without some such awkward tokens of generosity as better 
suited with my vanity than my present circumstances.” 

When he reached his home his mother was shocked to see him in 
such a sorry plight; however, a few days after his return she proposed 
that he should proceed, in the guise of a pilgrim, to visit his father, 
whom he had not seen since he was a child, and who lived several 
hundred miles off. As he had “by that time contracted an inclination 
to ramble and see new countries,” he accepted the suggestion, and 
started on his travels. Although his pilgrim’s garb protected him 
against the assaults of robbers, yet he did not feel quite confident about 
his personal safety. This is not to be wondered at, when the dangers 
of travelling in those days are considered. Even on the high road he 
frequently saw things which made him shudder: “Now and then, at 
some lonely place, lay the carcass of a man rotting and stinking on the 
ground by the wayside, with a rope about his neck, which was fastened 
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to a post about two or three yards’ distance; and there were the bodies 
of highwaymen, or rather of soldiers, sailors, mariners, or even galley- 
slaves, disbanded after the peace of Ryswick, who, having neither home 
nor occupation, used to infest the roads in troops, plunder towns and 
villages, and when taken, were hanged at the county town by dozens, 
or even scores sometimes; after which their bodies were thus exposed 
along the highway i derrorem. At other places one met with crosses— 
either of wood or stone—the highest not above two or three feet, with 
inscriptions to this purport: ‘ Pray for the soul of A. B., or of a stranger 
that was found murdered on this spot.” At Lyons he met with an 
unlooked-for reception. Being asked by an officer at the gate if he 
wanted a viaticum, and replying in the affirmative, the officer bade him 
follow him, and walked towards the opposite gate of the city, where he 
put twopence into his hand, and told him not to “venture back into 
the city under some severe punishment.” This sort of treatment ren- 
dered him apprehensive: he argued that if he were to be treated in 
other cities as he had been treated at Lyons, his lot would be a hard 
one. However, he succeeded in reaching the small German town in 
which his father resided. Some of the French provinces through which 
he journeyed had recently been the theatre of war; consequently, even 
those among the clergy who were disposed to assist him were some- 
times without the means of doing so. In Germany, affairs were more 
deplorable still. “Every town, or even village, I passed through had 
a number of Lutherans and Calvinists, who were still in a worse con- 
dition, insomuch that their ministers were obliged to keep some poor 
inn or ale-house for subsistence; so that by the time I had reached 
my father I was quite penniless and threadbare.” His father professed 
himself glad to see him, but was unable to render him any aid. He 
suggested that, as he had travelled so far at free cost, he could not do 
better than visit different parts of Europe. The son liked the notion, 
and prepared to go forth again. 

He was now sixteen years of age. Having discovered that “ passing 
for an Irishman and a sufferer for religion” not only exposed him to 
discovery, but yielded few of the advantages he had anticipated, he de- 
termined to give out that he was a Japanese, who had been converted 
to Christianity. His ideas respecting the East were very vague; of 
the language and manners of the Japanese he was wholly ignorant: 
nevertheless, he proceeded to excogitate both an alphabet and names of 
letters. “Many other particulars equally difficult; such as a consider- 
able piece of a new language and grammar, a new division of the year 
into twenty months, a new religion, &c.” His next undertaking was to 
forge a certificate to bear out his assumed character, and to append to 
it the seal belonging to the one he had procured at Avignon. 

Ostensibly, he was going on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Three 
Kings at Cologne. A few years before, Louis XIV. had passed as a con- 
queror over the tract of country through which his route lay. Every- 
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where he saw devastated lands and ruined cities, “noble palaces with 
only the bare walls, half-demolished cathedrals, and other stately 
churches, built of the finest marble and costly stones finely carved, 
battered half-down, and nothing left fit for divine service but the choir 
or chancel, which in many places were quite unroofed, and only thatched 
with straw.” At Landau he was taken for a spy, was imprisoned, and 
only suffered to go at large on condition of quitting the city without 
delay. 

On the whole, he found that during his travels through Germany, 
Brabant, and Flanders, his story was generally credited. ‘“ My fluency 
in the Latin tongue, and smattering of other branches of learning, espe- 
cially logic, philosophy, and theology joined to the flagrant 
account I gave of myself, procured me indeed more regard, and a greater 
share of beneficence, than was commonly showed to other travellers or 
pilgrims; but my carelessness and extravagance not suffering me to lay 
out any money in dress, or even linen, to keep me clean and decent, 
I by degrees made so dismal and shabby an appearance, that I outdid 
the very common beggars; and this misfortune brought on worse upon 
me.” In the first place, he became afflicted with a loathsome skin dis- 
ease; in the second, he was suspected of having been guilty of some 
gross offence, otherwise the Jesuits, who had brought him to Avignon, 
would never have given him “up to so shameful a vagabond life.” 
Driven to extremities, he accepted the proposal of a man professing to 
be a recruiting-officer, and enlisted in the Dutch army. It appeared 
that this man was a crimp, who trafficked in recruits. Taking a fancy 
to: Psalmanaazaar, he retained him as a servant, employing him as a 
waiter in a coffee-house he kept at Aix-la-Chapelle. After a time he 
absconded from his master, and enlisted in the service of one of the 
minor German potentates. He was soon discharged, on the ground of 
physical incapacity. Meantime, though still professing to be a Japanese, 
he no longer professed to have been converted to Christianity ; conse- 
quently, Roman Catholic priests and Lutheran clergyman were fre- 
quently essaying to convert him. According to him, they were always 
foiled by his arguments. On this head he very sensibly remarks, “ that 
where Papists and Protestants are so intermingled, their guides are 
better stored with arguments against each other than against the com- 
mon enemies of the Christian faith.” His regiment being ordered to 
Sluys, he there made the acquaintance of several officers belonging to 
a French and Scotch regiment in the Dutch pay, then stationed there. 
Brigadier Lauder, the governor of that place and colonel of the Scotch 
regiment, was very anxious that he should embrace Christianity. In 
order to effect that object he invited him to his house, to meet and 
converse with “the minister of the French church, and Mr. Innes, chap-- 
lain to the Scottish regiment.” It seems that Mr. Innes formed the 
design of recommending himself to the Bishop of London, by persuad- 
ing this pretended Japanese to become a member of the Church of 
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England. He offered him, as inducements, both to obtain his discharge 
and to take him to London: Psalmanaazaar consented, and was duly 
baptised. Mr. Innes was not imposed on by his story; on the contrary, 
he was a willing accomplice in his imposture. The following was the 
method whereby Mr. Innes discovered the cheat. He made Psalman- 
aazaar “translate a passage in Cicero De Natura Deorum, of some 
length, into my pretended Formosan language, and give it to him in 
writing; and this I easily did, by means of that unhappy readiness I 
had at inventing of characters, languages, &c. But after he had made 
me construe it, and desired me to write another version of it on another 
paper, his proposal and the manner of his exacting it threw me into 
such visible confusion, having had so little time to excogitate the first, 
and less to commit it to memory, that there were not above one-half of 
the words in the second that were in the first.” Instead of denouncing 
him as an impostor, Mr. Innes contented himself with broadly hinting 
that in future he had better be prepared to undergo a similar ordeal 
with greater credit. 

The Bishop of London wrote a letter to the astute chaplain com- 
mending him for his zeal, and inviting his convert to come to England. 
The pair lost no time in going thither. Finding that several gentlemen 
were disinclined to accept his statements as true, Psalmanaazaar tells 
us he “ fell upon one of the most whimsical expedients that could come 
into a crazed brain, viz. that of living upon raw flesh, roots, and herbs; 
and it is surprising how soon I habituated myself to this new and till 
now strange food, without receiving the least prejudice in my health ; 
but I was blessed with a good constitution, and I took care to use a 
good deal of pepper, or other spices, for a concoctor ; whilst my vanity, 
and the people’s surprise at my diet, served me for a relishing sauce.” 
On arriving at London, Bishop Compton received him with great cor- 
diality, and introduced him to both clergymen and laymen, by whom 
he was regarded with great interest and treated with great kindness. 
But a large and influential party was not duped by his statements. 
The difficulty consisted in convincing the public at large that Psal- 
manaazaar was not what he gave himself out to be. No one displayed 
the acuteness of Mr. Innes. The opinion formed was a correct one, 
but was based on wrong grounds. For instance, it was said that he 
could not be a native of Formosa, because the natives of that island 
are dark-skinned, whereas his complexion was very fair. To this men 
who had sojourned in the East truly replied, that many natives of the 
East are as fair as Europeans. Again, it was asserted that he must be 
a native of Europe because none but a European could speak the lan- 
guage of the Continent so well as he did. It need hardly be observed 
that this was a rather hasty inference. Again, it was contended that 
he must be an impostor because he was a drunkard and a gamester. 
This argument fell to the ground on its being shown that he neither 
drank nor gambled. The result was that his partisans, finding the 
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arguments advanced by his opponents to be either unfounded or un- 
tenable, rashly concluded that his story must be a true one. 

Two months after he had come to London, Mr. Innes persuaded 
him to translate the Church Catechism into the Formosan language, 
and present the translation to the Bishop of London, “who received 
and rewarded it with his usual candour and generosity, and laid it up 
among his other curious manuscripts.” Soon afterwards he was per- 
suaded to write an account of the island of Formosa. Mr. Innes gave 
him some books to assist him in the task. When the work was an- 
nounced, the public expectation was excited. Indeed, the booksellers 
were so eager to publish it, that the author “ was scarcely allowed two 
months to write the whole.” He composed it for the most part in 
Latin, and had it translated into English. It was found to be stuffed 
with monstrous absurdities and palpable impossibilities. For example, 
it was stated that eighteen thousand male children were annually sacri- 
ficed. Now, it required little calculation to demonstrate that, were this 
true, the island of Formosa would soon become depopulated. Mistakes 
ofthis kind he refused to retract; always acting, he says, on the maxim, 
“that whatever I had once affirmed in conversation, though to ever so 
few people, and though ever so improbable or even absurd, should never 
be amended or contradicted in the narrative.” He tells us, moreover, 
that his friends found a still weighticr objection against his account, 
which was—how could one who, when he left Formosa, could not be 
over sixteen years of age, have acquired sufficient knowledge to write 
so detailed and elaborate a history? Instead, however, of concluding 
that the work must be a fiction, “many of them were hence inclined 
to impute what was so liable to objection in my narrative to my want 
of years and experience, which might make me the more liable to 
mistake.” In truth, they thought it more cretlible that a youth of 
nineteen should have written that which had some foundation in facts 
than that he should have composed a pure romance. 

The Bishop of London and other of his friends sent him to Oxford, 
where he received great attention, and had ample opportunities for 
study. Instead of studying, he gave himself up to the cultivation of 
church music. Although idle in the extreme, yet he got the credit of 
being diligent without example. This false opinion was formed by 
those who saw him retire to his rooms every night at nine, and: also 
saw his candle burning throughout the night. He says: “I used to 
light a candle, and let it burn the greatest part of the night in my 
study, to make my neighbours believe I was plying of my books; and 
sleeping in my easy-chair, left the bed often for a whole week as I 
found it, to the great surprise of my bedmaker.” He even feigned 
illness, in order to lead others to fancy that the intensity of his appli- 
cation to books had injured his health. After being six months at 
Oxford, he returned to London with a new and revised edition of his 
work ready for the press. He found that Mr. (now Dr.) Innes had 
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obtained his reward, having been appointed chaplain-general to the 
English forces in Portugal. 

The remainder of his life was not diversified by any other striking 
incident than his becoming seriously impressed with the error of his 
ways. Reading Law’s Serious Call to a Devout Life opened his eyes to 
the danger in which he stood. Accordingly he resolved to atone by a 
life of piety for a career of imposture. He applied himself to the pursuit 
of letters in order to obtain a living; but he scarcely rose above the 
menial position of a publisher’s hack. He wrote several controversial 
works which excited little attention, and compiled a large portion of 
that bulky, but almost valueless work, the Universal History. About 
sixty years after the publication of his notorious romance he died. 
Long before his death hardly any doubts were entertained as to the 
real character of that work; so that when his memoirs were given to 
the world, after his decease, few were surprised at the revelations con- 
tained in them. 

Psalmanaazaar merits the very highest rank among those who have 
duped mankind. Others have palmed off falsehoods on the public; but 
he is the only man who ever succeeded in deluding a large section 
of the public in the face of indisputable and wholly damnatory evi- 
dence. If he had proclaimed himself to be the native of an unknown 
island, no one could have disproved this. But Formosa was not an 
undiscovered land. That it belonged to China, and not to Japan, was 
as well authenticated then as the fact now is that Heligoland belongs 
to England, and not to Germany. That Greek was not taught in For- 
mosa might have been inferred with as much probability then, as we 
might infer that Greek is not taught in Japan at the present day. To 
get a moment’s hearing for stories like these implied cither great cre- 
dulity on the part of the educated public or else unusual genius on the 
part of Psalmanaazaar. That the public is always credulous is a fact 
which requires no proof; or if proof were required, it would be suffi- 
cient to cite the cases of Psalmanaazaar to prove the credulity of the 
public at the beginning of the eighteenth, and of Mr. Home and the 
Brothers Davenport at the middle of the nineteenth century. But Psal- 
manaazaar succeeded so well chiefly because his talents were really very 
great. He was one of the few men with whom Dr. Johnson loved to 
converse, and respecting whom he told Boswell that he would “as soon 
think of contradicting a bishop” as George Psalmanaazaar. Moreover, 
he gave it as his opinion that no one wrote better English than this 
foreigner. He once told Mrs. Piozzi that Psalmanaazaar was the best 
man he ever knew. He went still farther ; for on another occasion he 
gave this testimony on his behalf: “George Psalmanaazaar’s piety, 
penitence, and virtue exceeded almost what we read as wonderful even 
in the lives of the saints.” It is hard to admit that this eulogy was 
well-merited ; still harder is it to allow that Dr. Johnson had been 
completely deceived. 
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It is probable that Psalmanaazaar was a man whose manners and 
disposition fascinated all who knew him intimately. If we add, that 
he possessed rare natural abilities, we need not wonder that he should 
have been admired and esteemed by a judge so keen and a critic so 
unsparing as Dr. Samuel Johnson. 








Che American Struggle. 


By a swift collapse the great American struggle has been brought to a 
close. Whilst the eyes of the whole world were fixed upon General 
Lee, the gallant defender of Richmond, and expected from him such 
another series of campaigns as had already made his name historical in 
the military annals of his country, and secured him a conspicuous niche 
in the Valhalla of warriors, suddenly, after a brief but bloody fight with 
his stubborn besiegers, he abandons his terrible lines of fortification, is 
hotly pursued, turns at bay, and surrenders with the fragment that still 
remains to him of his chivalrous forces. All was so rapid and sur- 
prising, these last scenes of the gigantic civil war succeeded each other 
with such a breathless dénouement, that Europe was wildly startled with 
the intelligence; whilst the Americans themselves gave way to a de- 
lirium of excitement. The cry that had been “ War to the knife;” the 
cry that had been “ Extermination to the rebels;” the cry that had been 
“Death and desolation to the South,” changed from its fierce and angry 
diapason of vengeance into the celestial treble of peace; and millions 
consoled one another with the thought, that there would be no more 
bitterness and bloodshed; but that the Union would be again cemented 
by the oil of conciliation and good-will. In the midst of this exultant 
shout of joy; on the very eve of national thanksgiving; at the very 
moment when a people were about to pour forth their spiritual libation 
of gratitude and praise to the God who giveth the victory, a piercing 
shriek is heard which thrills through the whole country, and sickens the 
heart of the nations. President Lincoln is slain—dastardly slain by 
the hand of a cowardly assassin; and the great fabric of government 
for a moment quivers to its base. The corner-stone of the building, 
the key-stone of the arch, is violently displaced, and the colossal struc- 
ture threatens to crush those who dwell beneath its o’ershadowing roof. 
Happily this last catastrophe is spared the Americans; but they have 
supped sufficiently full of horrors to make them grave and sorrowful, 
and to turn even more wishful eyes towards that day when there shall 
be peace again within their confines. The four years that have passed 
since Abraham Lincoln assumed the reins of office have been terrible 
years indeed; it is a short period; but “Discord, dire sister of the 
slaughtering power,” has been within it doubly busy at her infernal 
work; havoc has been shouted till the nation was hoarse with the 
shouting, and the dogs of war have been let loose—without parallel a 
cruel and merciless pack. If a Vernet could present to us on one 
canvas the vast panorama of that struggle, what a hideous picture it 
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would be! What a spectacle of ruin!—the abomination of desolation! 
Houses black with the smoke of powder; gardens trampled down by the 
pitiless heel of the enemy; bleached bones of graveless dead mingled 
with the stones and mire of the field; graves where weeping women 
bent over the blasted hopes buried beneath; smiling valleys furrowed 
with the rough wheels of gun-carriages; and once-thriving towns depo- 
pulated and noiseless as the cities of the dead,—such would be a few 
of the elements of his colossal picture. Or if some Michael Angelo or 
Jean Goujon wished to blend the horrors of the fearful strife into one 
striking group, what more were necessary than to build up a huge 
pyramid of slain, and surmount the structure with the bleeding figure 
of an assassinated President? 

Four years ago and not a man had fallen in the cause of Union or 
Secession. On the 12th of April 1861 the first shot was fired, and 
Sumter fell; but no one was killed either in the defence or attack of that 
fort, and peace might still have been honourably maintained, had not 
the fiercest passions been aroused between the North and South, and 
the voice of right and reason drowned by the tumultuous cries of a 
nation enraged with the memories of the past and ambitious of future 
dominion. 

Let us examine for a moment the political causes which led to this 
fearful war. The pretext was the slave-question; the fons et origo mali, 
the head and front of the offending, was the ascendency which the 
South was acquiring in the councils of the Washington go vernment and 
in Congress itself. In fact, the conquests of slavery had been great, 
and were threatening to become still greater. Every year added to the 
encroachment of the South; and a section—a large section, it is truae— 
promised soon to become the masters ofthe Union. So far back as 1820 
it was confidently believed that the final battle had been fought, and the 
question of superiority settled. In that year Missouri demanded admis- 
sion into the Union as a Slave-state; the North refused to admit her. The 
slaveholders got up a tremendous agitation, and carried their point. 
Missouri was admitted on one condition, namely, that henceforth slavery 
should not pass north of the 36° 30’ parallel of latitude; that that line 
should be the line of demarcation; that to advance beyond it should be 

‘deemed trespass. For twenty years the “ Missouri Compromise,” as this 
measure was called, gave comparative tranquillity to the Union; but 
in 1840 Texas revolted from Mexico and became an independent State, 
recognising slavery. It was not long before the cry of annexation was 
raised, especially by the Southerners and their friends in the North, as 
it would give them additional votes in the Washington House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. In 1844 the annexation of Texas took place; 
and Mr. Polk, an unknown man of violent character, was carried by the 
slave interest into the presidential chair against Henry Clay, who had, 
during a long life, nobly and consistently opposed the extension of 
slavery. War with Mexico was the result of this absorption of Texas 
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into the Union; a war which ended with the acquisition of the rich and 
enormous territories of California and New Mexico. 

From this period commenced a new era of internal struggles for 
the mastery between the Abolitionists and Anti-abolitionists. Whilst 
the Mexican campaign was going on, an attempt was made to pass 
through Congress the celebrated Wilmot Proviso, which decreed that 
“slavery should be for ever prohibited in territory acquired during 
the war.” The bill was carried through the Lower House, but failed 
in the Senate. This was in 1847. In 1848 a fresh election for Presi- 
dent took place, and both parties girded up their loins and buckled on 
their armour for the struggle. A large body of the Northern Demo- 
crats and Whigs changed front, and formed the “Free-soil party,” 
whose watchword was the non-extension of slavery. They triumphed, 
and by a large vote elected General Taylor in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic candidate, General Cass. It is a curious incident that the “ Free- 
soil” candidate for the vice-presidency was the Honourable Charles 
Francis Adams, now American ambassador at the court of St. James’s. 
General Taylor’s administration was vigorous and able; and, had it 
lasted, there is little doubt would have constituted California and New 
Mexico free States, thus settling the controversies about the territories; 
but unfortunately in 1850 General Taylor died, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Fillimore, a man of far less energy and decision of character, 
in whose hands the schemes of his predecessor suffered mutilation. 
California, indeed, was admitted as a free State; but only at the cost 
of a series of concessions, known as the “compromise measures,” which 
left the main point, the slavery question, still open. For a short time 
there was a lull, a petit millennium of tranquillity, in which the lion 
and the lamb seemed to be lying down in peace and love together. 
But it was a mere feint; the Southern party had only rested to recruit 
their strength; and with the passing of Mr. Douglas’s “ Nebraska bill,” 
—in which, to please the slave-proprietors, the “Missouri Compromise” 
was repealed,—the battle for supremacy commenced afresh. The Whigs 
went over almost in a body to the Free-soil Democrats, and helped to 
promote the “Republican party,” whose fundamental object was the 
restriction of slavery to its then existing limits. The growth of this 
party was very rapid. At its instigation, and aided by its resources, 
Northern settlers flocked by thousands into Kansas, which was the first 
territory to be affected by Mr. Douglas’s bill. The bill provided that 
the people of the territory themselves should, without any interference 
on the part of the Government, decide whether the State were to be 
free or not,—that in fact the question should be settled by popular 
suffrage. This, which was intended to be a weapon to the advantage 
of the slave-holders, was splendidly turned against them. The Northern 
settlers were resolved to exclude slavery from that virgin soil; and 
though the most shameless and barefaced—nay illegal—efforts were 
made during the administrations of Mr. Pierce and Mr. Buchanan to 
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plant the “ peculiar institution” in the beautiful wilds of Kansas, their 
efforts were fruitless. The majority for freedom, when the people got 
a chance to vote, was so overwhelming, that Mr. Buchanan, with all his 
Southern proclivities, dared not question it. What was the conse- 
quence? The Southerns, who had all along supported the measure, 
reversed their tactics, denounced the theory of local sovereignty, and 
called upon the general government to interfere in their behalf. “ Why,” 
they demanded, “should a local majority be allowed to prevent a gentle- 
man from taking his property into the territories? Slaves are property; 
and the United-States Government is bound to protect that property 
wherever it has jurisdiction.” To this doctrine Mr. Buchanan lent a 
willing ear, and even the Supreme Court countenanced it by its judg- 
ment in the celebrated Dred-Scott case. The right of American citizen- 
ship, by that decision, was refused to coloured persons; whilst the maxim 
that slaves are recognised as property by the constitution of the United 
States was judicially confirmed. In one of his speeches in Illinois dur- 
ing the campaign of 1858, Mr. Lincoln—subsequently to play so con- 
spicuous a part in this great drama—spoke of this notorious verdict 
in the following terms: “I have expressed heretofore,” he said, “ and 
I repeat now, my opposition to the Dred-Scott decision. I do not resist 
it” (as a legal decision, he meant); “all I am doing is refusing to obey 
it as a political rule. If I were in Congress, and a vote should come 
up on a question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new terri- 
ory, in spite of the Dred-Scott decision I would vote that it should. 
We will try to reverse that decision. Somebody has to reverse that 
decision, since it was made, and we mean to reverse it; and we mean 
to do it peaceably.” Little did he then think that, three years later, he 
would be surged up by popular acclamation into the seat of power; and 
that not only would the Dred-Scott decision be reversed by him, but 
the very existence of slavery doomed by his own decrees, and that too 
not peaceably, but by one of the fiercest and bloodiest wars known to 
history. 

What was the secret of this ever-pervading power of the South? 
What constituted the talisman of this aggressive influence? Many 
causes were at work,—some national, some educational, some financial, 
some political. ‘The Southerners were altogether a different race of 
men from the Northerners—a kind of aristocracy in the Union. They 
were, moreover, a combining race, and domineered by the superiority 
of their personal manners, their habits of thought, their education, 
which fitted them for the responsible posts and chief places in the 
administration of the country. They were the descendants de pur sang 
of the old colonists, and inherited the indomitable pluck and energy of 
their forefathers, unadulterated by any mixture of foreign elements. 
They were gentlemen, every inch of them; men of honour, high prin- 
ciples, studied politeness, and cultivated address. They comprehended 
the art of persuasion, and could convince a man even against his will 
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and interest. Infinite times was this power exercised in the Senate 
and House of Representatives; and never did the Northerner awake 
from his political lethargy to contemplate his state of dependency but 
he felt humiliated and angered, and registered a silent oath that he 
would one day be revenged on his political masters. The citizens of 
the South, moreover, despised from their heart’s core the citizens of the 
North. What could be more repugnant to their refinement and delicate 
sensibilities than the rowdyism of Democracy? Who were these North- 
erners, associated with them in the great confederation? Emigrants, for 
the most part, from every part of the world, emigrants too of the lowest 
class; not men who abandoned their country for high political or state 
reasons; but men the offscouring of the population, men shipped away 
by their governments, or by funds scraped together by their friends. 
A very Babel of races was the North; for Irish, Scotch, German, French, 
Swiss, Dutch, Italian, Greek, Dane, Norwegian, and even Chinese con- 
gregated in this colossal hive, pursuing their several callings, and 
marrying and intermarrying, until their progeny became a mongrel 
stock, poor and uneducated, possessing all the weaknesses and defects 
—physical, moral, and intellectual—of hybrid races. So thought the 
South. They admitted, however, that this heterogeneous mass of human 
beings had one virtue,—a virtue of vigorous growth, a virtue that had 
been so fiercely cherished by them that it threatened to become a 
superstition,—love for the Union. Nor were they mistaken. This 
love for the Union, as events written in blood and tears have sorrow- 
fully proved, is intense even to sublimity. This love was the weapon 
the South chiefly used with which to coerce the North; it was the 
Damocles sword they kept dangling by a hair’s tenure over the head 
of the Democracy. The “ Union” was the loadstar by which the whole 
confederation —the mighty republic of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin—was kept yoked to the car of slavery. The name of the 
Union was invoked in all the elections by the slave-party; and in the 
name of the Union even the Abolitionists gave way. Nor is this wonder- 
ful. “Imagine,” says an eloquent writer on the American crisis, “a 
man standing at the open dvor of the powder-magazine of a mighty 
war-ship with a lighted match in his hand. He is but one man, yet 
all on board obey him at the moment, for he can blow up the ship 
and crew in an instant. So in America the movements of the ship of 
state were guided by men who declared, At the first disobedience we will 
dissolve the Union, and light the flames of civil war.” This was the 
invariable language of the South: “ Revoke the Missouri Compromise, 
or else disunion ; modify the legislation of the free States, or else dis- 
union ; conquer new territories for slavery, or else disunion ; elect Pre- 
sidents who will advance our schemes, or else disunion.” 

Such were the perils which environed the United States in 1860. 
Such was the position of affairs when the North, to shake off the do- 
minion of the South, elected Abraham Lincoln, a comparatively obscure 
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man from the West, to be their chief magistrate, and check the intoler- 
able encroachments of the slave-propagandists. The voice of the people 
is firm and unflinching ; their choice shows their mind and determina- 
tion. Will the South submit? will it render obedience to the laws and 
the constitution? will it abide by the unanimous decision of millions of 
its fellow-citizens ? 

Unhappily pride, prejudice, and passion intervened. The fire- 
eaters of the South, basing their justification on States right and States 
sovereignty, resolved to break with their former associates in the. 
Union, and to secede. Thus was the gage thrown down to the North, 
and the torch of rebellion kindled. The flame of schism unquestion- 
ably attaches to the headstrong and domineering slave-holders ; but 
who is to be held accountable for the subsequent events, the horrid 
carnage of the last four years, the wild desire to subjugate a whole 
nation? Could the Union idea be maintained only at such a costly 
sacrifice of life and property? and was the “idea” worth the sacrifice ? 
Truly the children of the Anglo-American continent, like the sons 
and daughters of the worshippers of Moloch, have been made to pass 
through the fire; but has the end been gained yet? Has the idol 
which had been thrown from its pedestal in the temple of their god 
Dagon been restored to its ancient place? Is that blood-besmeared 
fetish to receive again the acclamations of a prostrate and knee-bending 
congregation of the people? or is the strife and the struggle, and the 
agony of the conflict, if it cease to-day, to be renewed to-morrow? 

What must be the end? The doctrine of secession has been de- 
clared by the logic of military success unconstitutional; and henceforth 
the federal system will become more centralised than ever, if the Re- 
publican party continue to carry their point. Yet no question—not 
the question of slavery, for that is well-nigh settled—is more difficult 
of solution than this. It is a question that has been argued by the 
acutest lawyers, the ablest politicians, the purest patriots of the Union, 
and yet no infallible decision has been arrived at. Mr. Lincoln, when 
entering upon his arduous presidential duties, observed in his shrewd 
naive way, then so little understood, that “ the Union was a regular mar- 
riage, not a sort of pre-connection, which can only be maintained by pas- 
sion.” But granted it is a regular marriage, is there no court of divorce 
that can be appealed to to strike-off the fetters, once golden chains, soft 
to the touch and consecrated by affection, now iron and adamant, when 
the connection has become irksome and intolerable from incompatibility 
of temper, divergence of interests, or some other cause equally potent? 
The Union is a federal system, in which each individual State retains 
the right of its own internal government; but, at the same time, the 
supreme government, it cannot be denied, has jurisdiction in several 
essential points of sovereignty. It possesses the exclusive power of 
laying taxes on imports, of raising armies, of making treaties with 
foreign powers, and of declaring war. It possesses too, in the territory 
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of the different States, federal properties, lands, and fortresses, which 
are under its control and management. Its legislation in Congress 
affects the material interests of the whole country. These are the 
chief characteristics of the American confederation ; and, if we are to 
believe the advocates and champions of the Union, the very fact that the 
confederacy is so highly centralised is a valid reason against the right of 
secession. We do not see it in this light; though we deplore the state 
of things which led to secession, and still keeps, and must keep, the two 
sections of the old Union in personal and political antagonism for years 
to come. It is a pity, because the people of the States, especially those 
which united towards the close of the last century, were accustomed to 
march together in arms; they were of the same blood, and had been 
subjects of the same sovereign; their history, interests, manners, lan- 
guage, and religion, all tended, or ought to have tended, to establish 
the closest bond amongst them. 

The question of secession, however, is by no means a new one. 
When the State of New York gave its adhesion to the confederacy in 
1776, it wished to preserve the right of withdrawing when it pleased ; 
but such reservation was overruled. During the war of 1812, a con- 
vention of New-England States met at Hartford, and spoke of a possible 
eventual secession ; and when, in 1832, Carolina proclaimed the Nulli- 
fication Act, she was plainly told that her revolt would be quelled by - 
force. That she then submitted does not prove that she admitted 
more than the right of might; and it is certain she has ever since 
harboured feelings of resentment and resistance, and chafed bitterly in 
the bonds that held her to the Union. She was the leader of the re- 
volt; it was she who first hauled down the Stars and Stripes, and hoisted 
in its stead the Palmetto flag; and she it was who fired the first shot 
in this disastrous civil war. 

Much of this desperate conduct, of this dreadful schism, however, 
may be attributed to the wavering conduct of Mr. Buchanan, the Pre- 
sident who preceded Abraham Lincoln. His proclivities were decidedly 
southern; and he suffered his administration to drift into a policy at 
once partial and incentive of defection. Had he acted with energy, and 
suppressed the first tendencies to secession, the Union might now have 
been in existence, and thousands of families have been happy and 
prosperous, across whose threshold Woe in its most hideous and ap- 
palling form has stalked. But he temporised; his message, published 
after the election of Mr. Lincoln, was regarded by many as almost 
giving the signal of revolution, as being in fact equivalent to hoisting 
the Black Banner of rebellion. In this document he declared, indeed, 
that a regular election afforded no legitimate ground for the violence of 
the South; but he added, that the South had reasons for complaint, 
that it was entitled to amends and securities, and that if these were 
refused, then it would be time to act. 


What was the violence of the South alluded to in Mr. Buchanan’s 
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message? Let us see. In Texas, Mr. Wigfull, a senator, did not 
hesitate to declare, advocating the cause of Mr. Breckenridge, “if 
another candidate be elected, you must expect storms. There may still 
remain a confederacy ; but it will no longer count thirty-three States.” 
In South Carolina the governor had recommended both houses to take 
measures to secede in the event of Mr. Lincoln’s election; whilst 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, since so well known as the President 
of the prostrate Confederacy, and Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, had 
frequently declared that the first defeat of the South in a general 
election would be the signal for the formation of a new confederacy. 
The North, however, were not on this occasion to be intimidated, per- 
haps their very fears gave them courage; and Mr. Lincoln was elected 
in opposition to such formidable rivals as Douglas, Breckenridge, and 
Bell—Pennsylvania throwing her powerful weight into the scale in 
anticipation of high tariffs and rigid protection. 

Throughout the Southern States the most intense excitement pre- 
vailed on hearing the news that the stern and uncompromising Abo- 
litionist from Illinois, the “ rail-splitter” and “village attorney,” had 
carried the day against their pet Democrats; and on the instant, with- 
out loss of an hour, they began their preparations for that struggle 
without which they felt assured they could not carry their point. As 
we have already stated, they took advantage of Mr. Buchanan’s supine- 
ness or encouragement—whichever it was—and got every thing in 
readiness for the coming storm. On the 20th December 1860 the 
South-Carolina Convention passed an ordinance in favour of secession 
by an unanimous vote,—a step which created the liveliest enthusiasm 
in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, and other slave-holding States. 
On the eve of Christmas-day Governor Picken issued a proclamation 
declaring South Carolina to be a separate sovereign State, with the right 
to levy war, conclude peace, negotiate treaties, and to perform all the 
acts pertaining to a free and independent kingdom. On the last day 
of the year the State troops took possession of the Charleston arsenal, 
which contained several thousand stand of arms and a large quantity 
of military stores; whilst on the 3d of January 1861 Governor Ellis, of 
North Carolina, despatched troops to seize Fort Macon, the Wilmington 
Forts, and the arsenal at Fayetteville. All these acts were regarded 
by the North as acts of treason and rebellion against the Federation, 
and kindled the bitterest feelings of anger and animosity against the 
Carolinians. 

All the blame, however, must not rest on the shoulders of President 
Buchanan, though he is entitled to his full share of censure. There 
was a strong party amongst the Democrats who denounced the idea of 
shedding one drop of blood to preserve the Union, and who declared 
that Abraham Lincoln’s life would not be worth an hour’s purchase 
should a shot be fired for so hollow a cause. Even some amongst 
Abolitionists were not averse to the suggestion that the Slave States 
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should separate, and go their own way. They said: “ We will wash 
our hands of this great crime; we will be free of the sin of slavery. 
Let the South go, and let it amass wealth by the sweat and suffering 
of the poor helpless untutored Negro ; we will not participate in it; we 
will be innocent of this foul offence towards God and man.” Wendell 
Phillips, one of the most elequent orators America has produced, in a 
speech delivered at Preston on the 21st of January, advocated peaceful 
separation. However, the policy of the many was widely different. 
They would have compromised with the abominable thing, had the 
South consented on their part to a compromise. They would have 
winked at Negro suffering and Negro traffic, had the South consented 
to withdraw its imperious demands and cease its aggressive tactics ; 
but secession—a break up of the Union—they would not tolerate. 

The South, as we have said, took alarm at the election of an aboli- 
tionist President whose antecedents were so well known to them, and 
became exasperated. The inaugural address too of the new High Ma- 
gistrate did not tend to appease their wrath, while it displeased even 
their enemies. “Union” was the burthen of his speech; “union” at 
any cost, even to the extent of pledging the government to defend 
the “domestic institution” of the South against the machinations of 
the anti-slavery agitators. The Southerners, however, were incredu- 
lous. Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes: they feared the abolitionist Pre- 
sident, though offering them protection. Even if he were sincere, he 
would be impotent, they may have thought, to act in opposition to the 
will of his own supporters, in the face of his well-known principles and 
declarations. 

Irritated, petulant, proud, and eager for independence, the Caro- 
linians resolved to end this equivocal state of things and break with 
the Union altogether. In the spring of 1861 General Beauregard was 
ordered to demand the surrender of Fort Sumter in Charleston har- 
bour, a Federal fortress commanded by Colonel Anderson. This de- 
mand was rejected, or only answered by the colonel’s withdrawing the 
garrison of Fort Moultrie from that place and bringing it into his own 
fort, in order to strengthen it in case of attack. The attack came, On 
the 12th of April, General Beauregard, whose name has since become a 
household word amongst us, opened fire upon the place. The bombard- 
ment lasted thirty-two hours, distinguished by great gallantry on both 
sides, and was only ended by Colonel Anderson’s intimating his readi- 
ness to capitulate. His men had exhausted their last cartridge, and 
there was not even ammunition left for the guns. This may appear 
strange; but the mystery is explicable enough. Mr. Floyd, who was 
minister under President Buchanan, seems beyond question to have 
been engaged in the Southern conspiracy long before it broke out. 
During the latter months of his holding office he had stripped the 
Northern arsenals of weapons, and filled those of the South to reple- 
tion. Such, at least, is the charge brought against him; and it seems 
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to have been pretty well substantiated by the evidence adduced after 
his resignation. 

The shot fired upon Fort Sumter resounded with a portentous echo 
throughout the whole Union. In the South it became the signal for 
the disaffected States to rally to the flag of secession. Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas threw in their lot at once with the 
political schismatics; Missouri was divided in her sympathies, one half 
joining in the rebellion, the other half holding by the Union; Ken- 
tucky endeavoured to remain neutral; whilst poor Maryland was re- 
tained in her allegiance by main force. 

In the North, however, the intelligence spread like wildfire, and pity, 
anger and indignation possessed all hearts. President Lincoln issued 
proclamations calling for 75,000 militia, and decreeing the blockade of 
the whole coast from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. The call for men was 
responded to with the most prompt enthusiasm, and volunteers flocked 
from all quarters. ‘“ Was it possible,” asked every man from New 
York to Washington, “that the puny South really meant war? Could 
the ‘rebels’ be so insane as to resist the almighty army, the infinite 
resources of the North?” So absurd did the idea of resistance seem to 
the New-Englanders, that the “march to Richmond” was regarded as 
a kind of pleasure-trip, and thousands hastened to the head-quarters of 
the army in the exaggerated belief that they were going on a delightful 
excursion southward. They recollected with what alacrity the Caro- 
linians had knocked under in 1832, when President General Jackson 
threatened to march upon them if they revolted; and what fagots of 
laurels had been gathered by the Federal army under General Scott in 
Mexico. They were to be led by the same veteran and invincible 
soldier; so the date of the submission of the South need not be post- 
poned longer than the date of a commercial bill. The wild delirium 
of the whole nation prevented them from seeing the difficulties and 
dangers that lay across the road from Washington to Richmond ; 
and though blundering Butler had been defeated at Big Bethel, it 
was not until the battle of Bull’s Run that they began to awake 
and open their eyes to the fact that fighting with big guns and sharp 
bayonets was no joke. Yet the inherent humour of the irrepressible 
Yankee broke out, notwithstanding the disasters of that bloody day,— 
for bloody it was, not less than five thousand having been left dead or 
wounded on the field then fresh to slanghter,—and those who joined in 
the stampede and hurried in flight back to the Potomac, found queer 
amusement and matter for ridicule in the disgraceful incidents of their 
utter rout and confusion. At this engagement gallant names start up 
which have since become as familiar to us as our own—Beauregard, 
Johnston, and Kirby Smith. M*‘Dowell, the leader of the Federals, 
was doomed to speedy extinction; General M‘Clellan, on the strength 
of his having defeated some Confederates in the West, being appointed 
to supersede him. 
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If, however, the vanquished troopers could make light of their rapid 
discomfiture—after all, they were but mere recruits—President Lincoln 
and his secretary Mr. Seward viewed the matter in a very serious light. 
A call for half-a-million of men was instantly made, and answered with 
singular promptitude; thus showing how popular was the war against 
secession. These raw levies were placed under the command of General 
M‘Clellan, who set to work at once to mould them into soldiers—a task 
he by no means found easy, so novel were the ideas of discipline and 
submission to the bold blustering and independent spirits of the North. 
Whilst the process of organising this vast force was going forward, the 
Federals and Confederates came into collision in Missouri, where the 
defeat of the Union General Lyon led to the surrender of Lexington to 
the Secessionists, who moreover were fortunate enough to gain another 
victory at Ball’s Bluff. At the close of 1861, in nine States of the old 
Union not a single Federal official remained. This one fact alone will 
give a just idea of the then relative position of affairs. 

The war, however, was daily assuming vaster proportions. As if by 
magic, armies seemed to spring into existence in every spot and corner 
of the country, whilst reports were constantly arriving of battles, or skir- 
mishes, or reconnoitring expeditions in places new to the ear of Europe, 
and unmarked even on the general maps of the United States. Early 
in 1862 the Federals pushed their way down the rivers of the West, 
which carried them to the mighty Mississippi. In fact this wondrous 
stream—this Father of Waters—was a bitter bone of contention, since 
the North saw that if they lost the command of this great natural high- 
way, their external commerce must pass through the tollbars and cus- 
toms of the hated Southerners. Hence vigorous and persevering efforts 
were made to keep its traffic unimpeded. Grant, now known as the 
conqueror of Lee, having gallantly captured Fort Henry on the Cum- 
berland, and Fort Donaldson in Tennessee, hurried forward to Pittsburg 
Landing, a short distance from Corinth, where the Confederates were in 
full force. Albert Sydney Johnson and Beauregard, Confederates in com- 
mand here, allowed the Federals no time to fortify their position; and 
with 45,000 men attacked the new-comers on the 7th of April, drove 
them back to their gunboats, and but for the untimely death of Johnson 
might have inflicted on them an irreparable defeat. But Grant was 
reinforced by Buell with a strong body of the regular army, and Beau- 
regard, seeing the odds against him, gave the order for retreat; both sides 
having lost upwards of 10,000 men each, so rancorous and ruthless had 
been the fighting. The road to the Mississippi was now open high up 
the stream; but New Orleans still remained in the hands of the South. 
Accordingly a naval expedition was fitted out under Admiral Farragut 
and General Butler, which sailed early in the spring, and appeared off 
the mouth of the great river simultaneously with the capture of Pitts- 
burg Landing. A few days later, and Farragut, with an intrepidity 
and pluck worthy of a Nelson or a Cochrane, seeing that it would be 
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impossible to reduce the two strong forts, Philip and Jackson, which 
barred his way, without great loss of time, rushed past them, in spite 
of that furious storm of shot and shell hurled upon his vessels. This 
daring succeeded; and by the end of April the Crescent City rewarded 
his splendid skill and courage. It was about this time too that the 
first engagement took place between the “old wooden walls” and the 
modern “ iron-clads,”—an engagement which excited intense interest 
not only in America but in Europe, where it dispelled at once the anti- 
quated prejudice in favour of timber against metal. So important, 
indeed, was the contest, and so thoroughly has it revolutionised our 
ideas on naval architecture as applied to war-ships, that we readily give 
the following graphic account of the spirited combat: 

“The fight between the Merrimac and Monitor is interesting enough 
in itself, but is more significant as the first contest the world has seen 
between iron-clad ships-of-war. On the 9th March 1862 the Federal 
fleet, comprising the Cumberland, the Congress, the Minnesota, and 
others anchored in Hampton Roads in the James River, were surprised 
by the appearance of the Merrimac, one of the old wooden vessels of 
the American navy, acquired by the Confederates when Norfolk Navy- 
Yard fell into their hands, and now transformed into an iron-clad steam 
ram. Accompanied by a few Confederate vessels, she advanced towards 
the Federal frigates, and, after some shots, dashed at the Cumberland, 
which reeled at the shock, staggered, and soon, after delivering a broad- 
side, sank, leaving only her mainmast-flag visible over the sunken 
wreck. The Congress surrendered; and the Merrimac, satisfied with 
her day’s work, leisurely retired. The next morning she reappeared to 
complete her victory; but beside the Minnesota, which had been run 
aground, there lay a low-lying vessel, more like a raft with a big black 
drum on it than a formidable ship-of-war. This was the Monitor, the 
first of those turret-ships that have created such a revolution in naval 
architecture. When the Merrimac advanced on the Minnesota, the 
Monitor glided out, and sent her huge Dahlgren shots ringing against 
the armour of her antagonist. The Merrimac turned fiercely on the 
new-comer, hurling her largest balls over the Monitor’s low deck, and 
manceuvring to run her down. The turret-ship slid away as the ram 
approached, by careful tactics baffling the attempts of her adversary. 
It was, says a looker-on, like fighting a ghost; for she seemed as the air, 
invulnerable, and all the Merrimac’s blows ‘malicious mockery. At 
last the Confederate got ‘a vacancy’ at the Monitor, and struck her 
one blow, sending her spinning round like a top; but 


‘ All too late th’ advantage came 
To turn the odds of deadly game.’ 


The concussion did perhaps less injury to the Monitor than to the 
Merrimac, whose sides were shattered by the impact of the enormous 
Dahlgren shells. After this the battle was practically over: the Merri- 
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mac, having tried her best and failed, retired to the point from which 
she started.” 

These engagements, however, were on the rim of the great wheel, 
at the circumference, as it were, of the great Federacy, now cleft in 
twain by mad passion and suicidal hatred. The heart of secession was 
Richmond. “Take Richmond, and the rebellion must die,” was the 
creed of the North; accordingly gigantic efforts were made to accomplish 
this crushing feat. During the autumn and winter M‘Clellan had been 
training and disciplining the five hundred thousand soldiers given him 
—on paper at least—by President Lincoln; and when the spring came, 
high were the hopes and expectations of the North when it was re- 
ported that the “grand army of the Potomac” was about to move “on 
to Richmond.” Carefully and cautiously the Federal general conveyed 
his army down the Potomac and landed it on the peninsula of the York 
and James Rivers; joyous and exulting were his men when he took up 
his position on the Chickahominy, from the heights above which they 
could catch a glimpse of the spires of the rebel capital. But “thus far 
and no farther shalt thou go” had been written against the hosts of 
M‘Clellan. The Confederate general determined to take the offensive, 
and attacked the Federals at Seven Pines. Here the Federals were 
utterly beaten, and but for the masterly strategy of M‘Clellan would 
have been annihilated. As it was, he had to fight step by step, and 
for seven days saw his troops pressed upon and crushed by the invin- 
cible Robert Lee. At Mechanicsville his right was turned by the daunt- 
less “ Stonewall” Jackson; whilst at Gaines Mill nothing but the steadi- 
ness of the Irish Brigade saved him from destruction. Battle followed 
battle, defeat defeat. At White Oak Swamp, Peach Orchard, and Sav- 
age Station he was assailed and beaten; and it was not until he reached 
Malvern Hill, within fire of his gun-boats, leaving a long trail of trenches 
where the slain lay buried behind him, that he could rest in safety. 
Lee, seeing the impregnable position of the enemy, suddenly wheeled 
to the left to attack another body of the Federal forces in Northern 
Virginia, which were indulging in the cry “On to Richmond!” With 
splendid alacrity “Stonewall” Jackson, who had been sent forward, 
threw himself upon General Pope’s army and drove it before him like a 
herd of cattle. After this, the gallant Jackson reduced Harper's Ferry, 
the gateway of Maryland, and opened the road for an invasion of that 
State, which threatened even Washington itself. Whatever were the 
designs of Lee, certain it is that his victories in the valley of the 
Chickahominy, and the successes of Bragg in Tennessee, warranted an 
audacious blow at the Federal capital. The advanced guard of the 
Southerners had been pushed as far as South Mountain, where it was 
met by General Hooker, sent forward by M‘Clellan, who had now arrived, 
with alarming haste, at the call of the President, from Malvern Hill. 
After some slight engagements, a general battle was fought on the 17th 
of September, on the banks of a small stream called the Antietam, a 
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tributary of the Potomac. The night before the battle both armies 
slept upon the field which was to be the deathbed of thousands of them 
the next day. From dewy dawn to dewy eve the roll of musketry, the 
boom of cannon, the clash of steel, the tramp of cavalry, the shock of 
charge after charge was heard. Gallant feats were performed by North 
and South that day: M‘Clellan, Hooker, Burnside urging on their men 
on the one side; Lee and Jackson, beaten back, but only inch by inch, 
leading on their veterans on the other. The victory, however, was in 
favour of the Federals, and Lee found it expedient, for the safety of 
his army and the Confederacy, to recross the Potomac. After a lull, 
during which Stuart achieved a splendid cavalry raid into Maryland, 
riding round the whole Federal camp, the cry was raised, for the third 
time this year, “On to Richmond!” M‘Clellan and Pope had tried the 
feat and failed; Burnside was now intrusted with the Federal troops, 
and commanded to gratify the national aspirations by hoisting the 
star-spangled banner on the heights of the Confederate capital. Equally 
unsuccessful was Burnside. Falling back on the right bank of the 
Rappahannock, Lee intrenched himself at Fredericksburg. On the 11th 
of December Burnside bombarded the town; on the 12th, under cover 
of a thick fog, he crossed the river on a bridge of boats and cleared 
the town of Confederate sharpshooters; and on the 18th moved 
his whole army against the heights occupied by Lee, Longstreet, and 
Jackson. The cannonade with which the assailing columns was re- 
ceived rent their ranks to ribbons, and though division after division 
hurried up with unflinching valour, the hurricane of shot and shell was 
overwhelming; they retreated, after a long day of heroic assaults, to the 
north side of the Rappahannock, baffled, beaten, and dispirited. This 
disaster spread the wildest consternation throughout the North; the 
President was urged to change his ministry, especially his Secretary of 
War, while new commanders were popularly named for the Federal 
army; which, indeed, once more changed its leader, Hooker supersed- 
ing Burnside, who fell a sacrifice to the public fury and indignation. 
The campaigns of 1863 present, for the most part, the same features 
as those of the previous twelve months. A tremendous struggle was 
again made for dominion in the West, as soon as the year had dawned, 
Murfreesboro’ being the scene of action. For three days successively 
Rosencranz and Bragg fought with 50,000 men on either side. On the 
first the South were victorious, having broken the enemy’s lines with 
intrepid gallantry; but Rosencranz, strengthening his position, offered 
to the Confederate general a compact and irresistible mass, against 
which the latter hurled his impetuous regiments in vain, so that at 
length Bragg was compelled to fall back. The principal attraction, 
however, centres again on the banks of the Rappahannock, where, 
towards the end of April, Hooker is making his arrangements for a 
march upon Richmond. Lee was still at Fredericksburg, his old 
ground, ready to receive the enemy. Hooker, however, confident that his 
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dispositions must insure success, went so far as to publish an address 
to his soldiers, declaring “the rebel forces” the “legitimate pro- 
perty” of the army of the Potomac. Lee, however, perceived the 
trap that was laid for him, and on the 2d of May changed front west- 
ward, so as to face the foe, having already despatched Stonewall 
Jackson to turn the right of the Federals at Chancellorsville. This 
was splendidly accomplished by that renowned captain; but at what a 
price! He, this brave chivalrous Christian officer, fell in the very hour 
of his triumph, and left a gap in the strength of the Confederate camp 
which 20,000 men could not fill up. The Federals being checkmated 
in this quarter, Lee rushed upon Sedgewick, and drove him pell-mell 
from the heights of Fredericksburg; thus routing the entire line of 
Hooker’s army, which retreated across the river Rappahannock, having 
lost 20,000 men in this futile attempt to reach Richmond. 

What evil genius inspired Lee with the ambition of a second raid 
into Maryland? What bad influence, what maleficent counsel was at 
work to induce him to risk his noble forces by a military display even 
beneath the very shadows of the Capitol? The day will come when the 
history of that second campaign will be written, and then the mystery 
will be cleared up; at present, and read by the light of subsequent 
events, it seems a useless squandering of the chivalry of his army 
—an injudicious tempting of Providence. The hazard was too great; 
the utmost gain too unsubstantial to have warranted so desperate a move- 
ment. We believe that it was from Richmond, and not from Fredericks- 
burg, that the incitement came. Davis and not Lee, the civil council in 
the capital and not the council of war at head-quarters, was the instigator. 
Whencesoever the spur came, it was a dangerous, hopeless, exhausting 
invasion, from which the South never rallied. Pittsburg might be 
frightened, Philadelphia alarmed, New York be thrown into a panic, and 
Baltimore into an ecstasy of hope and fear,—this was the utmost 
that could be seriously effected, with the numerous overwhelming forces 
of the North at hand, and its “recuperative power,” so wonderfully 
vigorous, to fall back upon. Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg were 
the last great triumphs of the South; Gettysburg, where Lee lost nearly 
15,000 men, the flower of his army, sounded the tocsin of defeat. From 
that hour the cause of the Confederacy has gradually sunk; from that 
hour it has given signs—then barely interpretable—of exhaustion. Fort 
Hudson and Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, had fallen in July to the 
unwearied, patient, mole-like strategy of Grant; whilst in the same 
month, Morris Island, in Charleston Harbour, was captured by the 
Federals. It is true that Bragg, reinforced by Longstreet and Hood, 
obtained a brilliant victory over the Federals and Rosencranz at Chicka- 
mauga, and deployed along the heights of Look-Out Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge; but this triumph was of short duration. Grant 
superseded Rosencranz, and, strengthened by Sherman from Vicks- 
burg, as well as supported by Thomas, poured forth from the city of 
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Chattanooga such a force as had never before been engaged in a single 
sortée. Up the hill-sides they rushed in masses, and, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of Bragg and Hood, drove the Confederates from 
their position, scattering the troops like a flock of sheep. Thus ended 
the year of 1863, the critical year of the war. Fortune, fickle jade, 
which had hitherto smiled on the South, seemed to abandon its armies. 
The successive losses sustained told deeply, morally and politically, 
against the Secessionists, whilst they could not but vlate the spirits of 
the Unionists, and encourage them, notwithstanding the enormous 
sacrifices they had made, to indomitable action. 

Looking back upon the last year of this sanguinary war, the reverses 
which the Federals sustained at first appear now but as a light cloud in 
a bright sky, though at the time they were regarded as important move- 
ments, and calculated to change the issue of the struggle. Sherman was 
driven back in an attempt to reach Alabama; Rosser flashed down on 
some luckless trains of Union wagons in Virginia; Hoke dashed at the 
Federal stations in North Carolina; an expedition into Florida was 
almost cut to pieces; Forest, a magnificent guerilla, kept Tennessee in 
check; whilst, to crown the Federal disasters, Kirby Smith totally routed 
a splendid army under Banks, which was proceeding up the Red River 
into Louisiana. These reverses, serious as they were, attracted little 
attention, comparatively speaking, in the North; the hopes of the entire 
nation being centred on Grant, who had assumed the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, obedient to the cry, raised for the fifth time, 
“On to Richmond!” Every thing was expected from Grant. The hero 
of Fort: Henry, Donaldson, Pittsburg Landing, Fort Hudson, and Vicks- 
burg, must be the man to reduce the “rebel” capital. His wonderful 
tenacity of purpose was well known, and amidst all his triumphs he 
alone had been heard to speak of his exploits with the modesty of a 
great man. He was not a boaster but a doer, it was argued; not a 
braggadocio, but a man of action. In May he moved his main force 
across the Rapidan against Lee, who awaited him on the right bank; a 
coéperating column under Sigel advanced down the Shenandoah; whilst 
Butler, with a large force, moved up the James River towards Rich- 
mond. The brunt of the war, however, fell upon Grant and Lee; and 
“never,” says a spirited chronicler of the war, “since men were arrayed 
for mutual slaughter” has there been such appalling butchery. 

On the 6th of May, at the Wilderness, the fighting began : 

“Five times the sun upon their conflict set, 
And rose again, and found them grappling yet.” 
The fighting continued throughout the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
11th; Grant all the time displaying marvellous tenacity and fertility of 
resource; Lee exhibiting his surpassing skill by baffling every attempt 
of his redoubtable antagonist. It was the combat between Roderick 
Dhu and Fitz-James enacted on the grandest scale,—Grant, like the 
doughty Gael, wielding superior strength, “showered his blows like 
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wintry rain ;” Lee, fitly representing the expert Southron, “foiled his 
foe’s rage with steady skill.” Unable after all this bloodshed to worst 
the Confederates, Grant endeavoured, by a flank move, to cut them 
off from Richmond. Lee anticipated the attempt, and shouldered his 
antagonist off. Grant withdrew for a space, moved a little to the south, 
and made another cut-in to get between Richmond and Lee; but the 
wary Confederate, moving in inner lines, quickly interposed and frus- 
trated the Federal attempt. The indefatigable Grant wheeled south- 
ward again to renew his manceuvre; and Lee, again intervening, ap- 
peared before him on the banks of the Chickahominy—the stream so 
fatal to the Federals in 1862. Grant, now too near Richmond to execute 
another flank movement, made a bold dash at the Confederate lines; in 
ten minutes, so deadly was the Southern fire, the Unionists were totally 
repulsed. Baffled in every attempt to advance on Richmond from the 
north, Grant, by a circuit, crossed the James, effected a junction with 
Butler, and attacked Petersburg. The Federals were repulsed, and 
began a regular siege. 

Lee, feeling himself secure at Richmond, despatched a force under 
Ewell through the Shenandoah Valley into Maryland. Ewell crossed 
the Potomac, defeated the Federals on the Monocacy, marched up to 
the very fortifications of Washington, and retired leisurely with an 
enormous ‘booty. In Georgia Sherman, pushing Johnston steadily 
before him, captured Rome, drove his enemy successively from his 
position on the Alatoona Mountains, Marietta, and the Kenesaw; and 
finally entered Atalanta, the grand object of the campaign. Immense 
efforts were made to force him to evacuate the town, Hood being 
sent to supersede Johnston; but in vain. At length it was attempted 
to cut off his communications with the North; but Sherman shunted 
his enemies into Alabama; and then, making a sudden dive into the 
heart of Georgia, disappeared altogether from sight. For weeks his 
position was unknown. On the 14th of December, however, the cloud 
that had concealed him cleared off, and he was found approaching the 
sea-coast near Savannah, his army in excellent health and spirits, having 
made a triumphal progress, as it were, through Georgia and South 
Carolina. Savannah was surrendered on the sight of the Federals; the 
garrison of Charleston also discreetly withdrew on the apparition of 
Sherman ; and Wilmington about the same time fell before a united at- 
tack of the fleet under Admiral Porter, and a land force under Schofield. 
Every one was amazed at the easy successes of the Federals, and mar- 
velled how it was that Lee despatched no efficient corps from Rich- 
mond, where Grant lay supine, to crush these parading forces. But the 
story has since been told—the secret revealed. On the 1st of April, 
Lee, finding his communications likely to be cut off by the gradual 
advance of Sherman from the south and Sheridan from the west, re- 
solved at length to take the offensive, and endeavoured to break through 
Grant’s lines at Five-Forks Station. Nobly did his men fight that day, 
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desperately did they struggle against odds; the numbers were too over- 
whelming,—the Confederates were repulsed with immense loss. There 
was no help for it now; Richmond must be evacuated— Richmond, 
which had been the object of so much bloodshed—Richmond, that had 
been so frequently threatened, and that had each time hurled back the 
assailant,— Richmond succumbed to the tenacious genius of Grant. 
Petersburg, its sister-city and fortress, fell likewise. Grant was not 
slow to avail himself of his successes, and despatched Sheridan -after 
Lee, to prevent his escape. One more battle, and all is over. Lee, 
seeing further resistance hopeless, and nobly anxious to stop the useless 
effusion of blood, offered to capitulate. The terms were honourable ; 
and the splendid Confederate general, who had against the most tre- 
mendous difficulties, for four years, manfully and gallantly upheld the 
Southern cause in the ficld, submitted to his fate. 

It is impossible to describe the wild excitement, the delirium of 
delight, with which the intelligence of the fall of Richmond, and the 
surrender of Lee, was welcomed throughout the North. The thunder- 
cloud that had hung for so long like a pall over the country had 
vanished, and every heart was full of the hope that peace had once more 
returned. National rejoicings and demonstrations were every where 
organised ; brilliant gala-days were anticipated; flowers and garlands, 
rosettes and banners, music and sunshine, crowded the imaginations of 
the people. There was but one sense, that of unutterable gratification 
—when a thunderbolt fell across this blue bright sky of exultation, 
and converted their rejoicings into mourning. President Lincoln was 
assassinated while sitting in his box at the theatre ; and his chief secre- 
tary, Mr. Seward, stabbed as he lay ill and helpless in his bed. 

As soon as the first shock of horror had passed away, every one 
felt that a fearful calamity had befallen the nation. North and 
South recognised alike the immensity of the catastrophe. He in 
whose administration the war had been begun and carried out,— 
he who of all men would have been most calculated, by feeling, know- 
ledge, habit, and experience, to act the part of pacificator, and to 
bring the two antagonistic sections of the vast Republic together 
again,—had been suddenly and violently hurried from them by the 
hand of a dastard maniac. In the midst of the greatest public excite- 
ment, during the whole of the time he held the high post of chief 
magistrate, Abraham Lincoln had never been unduly elated; his clear 
common-sense and singular shrewdness keeping the balance of his judg- 
ment wondrously even. There was a sober sadness about him; and if 
he rejoiced at the fall of Richmond, it was not that the Federals had 
triumphed, but that war would now cease. He held out at once the 
hand of conciliation, and in his last public speech indicated his desire 
to win back the Southerns by moderation, rather than coerce them by 
harsh measures. “ He spoke kindly of Lee,” we are told, at the council 
held on the morning of his death. Would he not feel equally kind to- 
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wards the fellow-countrymen of that chivalrous soldier, when treating 
with them for the purpose of gaining their allegiance for the old flag 
back again? 

It is perhaps too soon to estimate the policy of the successor of 
Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson. His antecedents and his declara- 
tions, however, are not calculated to inspire the brightest expectations; 
and if he be, as some say, swayed by personal more than national motives, 
the heart of the government may turn against the submissive South. The 
responsibilities devolving upon him may indeed temper his bitterness; at 
all events, unless he proceed very tenderly and with great circumspection, 
he may raise up fresh dangers and difficulties in the work of recon- 
struction. The causes which led to separation, and which we fully 
went into at the beginning of this article, may have been trampled 
under foot, but they have not been trampled out: the problems of 
Slavery and State rights still remain to be solved. If the three millions 
of Blacks be emancipated, how are they to be provided for? Ifa new 
and more stringent interpretation be given to the doctrine of State 
rights, what will New York and Pennsylvania say, who have before 
now chafed under the judgments of the Supreme Court ? 

But these are not the only difficulties, though the difficulties are 
more of the President’s own raising tharf springing out of the natural 
course of things. It is evident that the temper of Andrew Johnson is 
of so peculiar a cast, that the slightest inadvertency may give offence, 
and thus entangle nations and individuals alike in a fatal mesh. His 
latest acts towards the leaders of the “rebellion,” as it is now the 
fashion to call the Southern struggle for independence, prove how im- 
placable and unsparing he may become; whilst the tone he adopts in 
his dealings with foreign countries indicates an irritable disposition 
that loves contention. The unblushing manner in which the monstrous 
Monroe doctrine is proclaimed by him, and the unscrupulous encour- 
agement given to the recruitment for a filibustering expedition into 
Mexico, speak volumes not only as to the warlike tendencies of the 
new President, but as to the restless spirit which four years of cam- 
paigning has conjured up, and which will not be readily exorcised. 
It is indeed to be hoped that men of more moderate views will have 
some influence in the councils of the government; and that Mr. Seward, 
who has returned to his post, will be able to control the excesses of his 
master. The old Democratic party are not asleep or idle; and already 
their voice has been heard pleading for a lenient policy towards the 
South. Wendell Philips has ventured to plead in their behalf, and no 
doubt his example will be followed by numerous others. Unless some 
such men interpose, new and unforeseen dangers are likely to arise for 
the not yet reunited Union. 
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David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TOUCHING ON THE WHITE FEATHER, 


THE next morning was gone towards noon when the Major and his host 
awoke. Not a fog, not a cobweb, had the dissipation of yesterday’s dinner 
left upon David. Youth rose, like the Sun against the Python, and dis- 
pelled the vapour of the wine. Happy time it was for us old wassailers 
when wine warmed the blood but never fevered it, when suppers sat as 
light on us as childhood’s sins! David cooked the breakfast, and the 
Major awoke at the hissing and coarse incense of bacon and eggs; he 
awoke, calling upon his servant by name. 

“Gad, I forgot where I was—thought I was at the hotel, and was 
calling Aubrey to swear at him.” 

He was quickly up and seated at the homely breakfast with much 
satisfaction. At his hotel he might have had a spatchcock served on 
silver, but he evidently relished his bacon and eggs. He looked so 
cadaverous, indeed, in the raw daylight; his eyes were so sunken and 
watery, that as David gazed at him, he compassionated him. 

When they had finished their meal, and the Major had lighted a 
cigar, he made a plain and straightforward proposal. 

“ What do you say to a walk to your friends at Highgate?” 

“Tf you wish it,” said David with sudden coldness. 

“My dear fellow, you mistook me. I quite feel with you that I 
must break new ground, and escape from under this tombstone ; unless 
you have thought over your offer,” added the Major, “and repented 
of it.” 

“ No; if you wish it, that is enough.” 

“'That’s a good fellow. You don’t know, Chantrey, but that I’m 
doomed to do you good service.” 

“ In what line ?” 

* T’ve had a deal of experience of the sex—don’t take me in a con- 
ceited sense—but my lot has been cast among them, and I’ve known 
them to my sorrow.” 


“ Oh, well, you’ll have better luck next time,” said David; “think 
no more of that.” 

“ But I may be able to give a fillip to your little business, my boy. 
There’s many a seasonable thing a friend might say, that a man cannot 
say himself.” 


“Thank you, Major; say nothing of me, or for me.” 
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“Don’t think you understand me yet, man. I can speak in your 
praise most heartily and sincerely; I can tell her things of you a wo- 
man might be years in finding out by her own observation. By Jove! 
a woman, unless she be guided, is more caught by the cock’s feather in 
the Mephistopheles cap than by all the benevolence and philosophy of 
the Faust. Now, there’s your love and fidelity to your mother—” 

“Psha! don’t sicken me—say nothing of me,” said David rudely. 

The Major was silenced, and dropped the subject. They started at 
a round pace. The Major seemed to have plucked up marvellously ; 
contact with Chantrey’s healthy nature seemed to have lessened his 
despair. He felt very like a man escaped from a dungeon this morn- 
ing, as he strode along King Street and up by Euston Square, intent 
on breaking this new ground. 

The little lad who finds a bird’s-nest full of speckled-green eggs or 
animated orange gullets is so intoxicated by the discovery that, though 
sufficiently zealous of possession, he and his swelling heart cannot keep 
counsel together; but he must magnify himself with his friends, and 
presently sacrifices his treasure to his glory, which last ends of course in 
trouble and tears. 

Why cannot a man be content with his secret good fortunes, and love 
them for their own sake, but still he seems to miss half their sweet- 
ness if he cannot have witnesses of his joy? There is ever a fascination 
upon him to confide, to claim the sympathy, nay the envy, of his ac- 
quaintance; accordingly, he must call other champions into an undis- 
puted field. Then he must take the fortune of war, and perhaps de- 
serves defeat. Yet is there some reason in his folly. 

Happiness is doubtless relative, and, as has been often admitted, 
contingent on its surroundings. Let us say that I have what you can- 
not get, or I attain what you cannot attempt; then in your company I 
am proud, and rejoice. 

We cannot but believe that, had biblical history been more full, we 
should have found that in the simple pride of his heart Naboth brought 
the king one luckless day to display to him the exuberance of his be- 
loved vineyard, and thus betrayed himself to his ruin. 

Now we have searched for a motive in vain for David’s singular 
folly and needless good-nature in bringing out the Major to introduce 
him to his friends. At one moment we thought we had it. There was 
a natural vanity tempting him to show-off to the Wertleys what a dis- 
tinguished friend he could boast ; but this explanation does not square 
with our preconceived notions of the man. Was it with the intention 
of giving Mr. Wertley a companion, so as to enjoy Emma’s society un- 
disturbed? We cannot tell. We only state the fact, and are inclined to 
attribute it to the fascination which tempts men to do themselves a 
mischief. 

“No, Chantrey,” said the Major abruptly, and without reference to 
any immediate subject; “ I'll tell you what would do me good.” 
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He paused so long without giving the promised information, that 
Chantrey had changed the subject; but the Major took his arm and 
spoke with set teeth. 

“T’ll tell you what would do me good. I’ve had an insult put upon 
me by an unknown hand. It was cleverly arranged, too, so as to create 
a sort of exposure—a sensation; i makes a good story, that’s the devil 
of it, and it has gone the round of the clubs.” 

* You object to tell me the nature of it?” asked Chantrey. 

“T do. Well, no. An insulting letter, written in a lady’s hand, 
sent in to me publicly, in my own club.” 

“‘ A letter,—surely no one saw its contents but yourself?” 

“Tt was seen,” said the Major. “ Now, Chantrey, if I could find out 
the writer of that letter, and punish him or her—but I bear it tamely, 
for the best reason in the world, because I’m powerless.” 

“T’m not one of those who believe,” said Chantrey, pleasantly, “ that 
you can cure your wound by killing the dog that bit you. It is just 
as well, Major, that you are saved the responsibility of obtaining satis- 
faction.” 


“Tf it took years, I’d work round to the windward of him and make 
him suffer for it.” 

“ Years!” said Chantrey. “It is only in the novels and plays that 
a man can keep his anger alive for years.” 

“You and I are different natures, Chantrey. Now, yowd give your 
enemy a thrashing, I suppose, and have done with him?” 

“NotI. Ifthrashing him would rebut his charge, which it could 
not, then indeed I might turn up my cuffs; but violence and anger are 
an admission of guilt.” 

“My good fellow, you are in a wondrously amiable mood this morn- 
ing. Why youw’re a perfect lamb! Come now, if a cowardly enemy made 
an anonymous attack on you—or, to bring it home to you, an attack 
on one you loved—an attack which took effect and did irreparable in- 
jury, and that you unearthed him, what would you do?” 

“1 should clear myself, or the one I loved, if I were able, and keep to 
the point, I hope. Nothing is so irrelevant as kicking the bowler when 
you want to knock over the skittles.” 

The pert wisdom of proverbs and tropes is very offensive. The 
Major cursed Chantrey’s metaphors, and no doubt a man who is in 
the frame of mind to deal with them is too calm, too cold for any very 
deep sympathy. When your poet begins to crowd his similes, depend 
upon it he has not his direct subject very much at heart. 

“You're a philosopher—a d— fine philosopher,” said the*Major, 
with a homely sneer. “I'll tell you what Pd do. I'd take right good 
care not to injure myself in the first place. Violence recoils on oneself. 
Time is a great requiter, Chantrey. I might take years to punish him. 
If I guess the right man, he is in India now; he may not be back for 
years; but I’d meet him,” said the Major, melodramatically—“ I’d meet 
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him as he stepped ashore, and follow him and stalk him down till I had 
my foot on his neck. It was only a joke! Well, it was one which has 
embittered my life, poisoned my reputation. I’ll make him grin for it!” 
cried the Major, with an oath. 

“ But you say it was written in a woman’s hand. Suppose your 
enemy is a lady. Monte Christo let the ladies alone,” said cheerful, 
philosophic Chantrey. 

“A lady!” sneered the Major. “ Well, women pick pockets and 
kill their husbands and children. Do we spare them for their sex? If 
a woman put that insult on me, I should punish her after her kind. It’s 
easy to punish a woman, Chantrey,—a woman gives you the stick to 
beat her,” said the Major with a rather sinister smile. 

“Well, but you are the more bound not to use it.” 

“AmI? Well, maybe so; but there are gentlemanly ways of using 
your stick—ways undreamt of in your fine philosophy;” and the Major 
backed his sentiment by an unmusical laugh. 

At this moment an open carriage passed them with three occupants. 
One a most sleek and benignant gentleman, who preserved the attitude 
of a singing thrush, smiling up at the sky as if chanting a morning 
song. There was a pink bloom on his cheek, a gentleness in the clasp 
of his hands, and an all-pervading goodness and benevolence over his 
whole person. Opposite him sat a showy gentleman of about forty-five, 
with an air of spurious fashion; his coat and hat were almost too new 
and shapely; his gloves and scarf too vivid. The third was a lady, very 
handsome and pale. She had a sort of haggard comeliness, rather 
picturesque than sad. She bowed to the Major with a smile. The 
showy gentleman lifted his hat to the Major with a smile; and the 
benignant gentleman bowed with a very gracious smile. So they all 
passed on. 

This commonplace little incident did the Major good; his spirits 
were lifted within him, and he was so weak as to show a sort of excited 
gratification to his humble friend. Further, he fell into the pitiful weak- 
ness of exposing his gratification. He, a future Scotch peer, flaunted 
the fact that the benignant gentleman, who bowed to him so cordially, 
was a baronet—Sir Hugh Rowly. 

“A man in the first society, sir—an inveterate old bachelor, and 
immensely run after by the ladies!” 

“Who was the young lady?” said Chantrey. “She has the hand- 
somest face I ever saw.” 

“You think so. Ah! handsomer even than the lady of Kew? An 
old friend of mine, my boy—an old flame. I’m not in a sentimental 
vein just now, or I could tell you a little romance; but it’s past. By 
Jove! I’d like to see poor dear Madeline Masterton married to the 
baronet. She cs handsome, Chantrey; yes, and good and clever. There 


is a picture of hers on the walls of the Academy at this moment. A 
genius, sir!” 
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He turned and stood for some moments looking after the carriage, 
till it was out of sight. 

“ She’s an odd creature, Chantrey,” he said as they walked on again. 
“Too much character for a woman is like too much canvas upon a yacht, 
likely to upset her in the first squall. I’d like to see her out of her 
scampish father’s hands—that fellow with the swell waistcoat.” The 
Major shook his head. “ A bad child’s guide, that fellow; but he’s got 
his daughter into good society, and if she don’t carry too much canvas, 
as I say, she’ll do well. There’s a girl who would have died for me 
once, Chantrey,” said the Major, with a full-bodied sigh. ‘The worst 
of it now is this, that when I would advise her and be a sort of guar- 
dian angel to her in the perils of her position, my hands are tied. A 
young lady never yet saw the distinction between friendship and love.” 

With this lively notion of the Major turning “ guardian angel,” we 
may dismiss the wayfarers to finish their walk till we meet them again 
in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


LOVE-MAKING BY PROXY. 


THE two gentlemen met Mr. Wertley on his hall door-steps, sunning 
himself like an old cock grouse; and David introduced his friend De 
Lindesey as Mr. Wertley’s fellow-countryman. The Major acquitted 


himself on the occasion with a frank good-fellowship and soldierly ease. 

“T have seen you often in old Embro’,” he said, “and I know those 
who know you. Scotchmen always fraternise abroad.” 

“You are very welcome,” said Mr. Wertley ; “I am happy to know 
you. Yes, sir, we fraternise abroad, though we are always quarrelling 
at home. Come in, gentlemen, come in; in good time for dinner.” 

They came in, and were ushered by their host into the drawing- 
room, where Emma was caught just slipping off by the other door. 
She was immediately secured, and introduced to the Major. She curt- 
sied to him shyly; and then, turning to David, she met him with some 
cordiality. She gave him avery warm pressure of the hand,—still in 
the apologetic strain. She asked how he did, and how he left his little 
sister,—important questions which admit of all degrees of warmth,— 
with the same apologetic significance. She had been so cruel in her 
late misconstruction, she really did not know well how to make it up 
to him. These words and looks of kindness, this friendly pressure of 
palms, is dangerous—full of fatal contagion. This fine young fellow 
had far better be locked up in his den, filling-in flimsy, than exposed to 
such a battery. 

Mr. Wertley intercepted the current for a time, for he carried off 
David into the back room to show him a late purchase of his—a Crom- 
wellian chair, in good preservation, square and sombre, studded with 
brass and bound with leather, picked up at Christie’s for half-a-guinea. 
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This powerful attraction entertained David whilst the Major was making 
Emma’s acquaintance at the window. 

The enormity of their invasion he laid altogether, upon his friend 
Chantrey’s broad shoulders. Emma gave him a brief and distant 
assurance that it was no invasion. Mr. Chantrey’s friends must always 
be welcome, she was sure. The Major was smiling, and Emmie was grave 
with a slight shy bloom on her cheek. He talked of old Embro’, and 
named many families which she had known or heard of. 

“T should guess you to be my countrywoman at once,” he said. 

“My accent ?” asked Emmie, beginning to be at ease and to lift 
her eyes. 

“ Well, it has a delicate touch. The honesty but not the hardness of 
our accent,” said the Major, showing his teeth graciously. 

It is easy to charm the ears of the rural. Emmie had never been 
“out,” and was never likely to be. The ease, the flow, the graceful 
bonhomie of the Major, had for her a novelty which caught her atten- 
tion and flattered her. They had subjects in common also. Families 
whom she had seen or known in Edinburgh were also acquaintances 
of the Major. He knew all the gossip about them—their weak points, 
their merits, their births and marriages. Ten minutes glided by very 
smoothly, and Emmie began to be at her ease and to trust her wings ; 
but the Major was not here to ingratiate himself or enchant this young 
country lass. He kept his friend’s cause strictly in view. He returned 
to him fondly. 

“T have seen you for the first time to-day, Miss Wertley, yet I have 
known you so well by report, I might have forgotten myself and bowed 
to you in the street.” 

“ How was that ?” asked Emmie frankly. 

“ Ah, you ask how was that! I have had your portrait painted for 
me a dozen times in the day. I knew the colour of your eyes, the 
fashion of your hair, and your height to an inch.” 

This sort of thing might have done with our friend Milly. She 
would have tossed the shuttle lightly back again; but Emmie, the 
country prude, turned grave and silent. 

The Major was not sensitive in his sympathies; he bantered plea- 
santly on in the same familiar strain. 

“The artist is also a landscape-painter. I have had an inspired 
account of a certain day in the palm-house at Kew.” 

“Oh, yes; your friend Mr. Chantrey came with us to Kew,” said 
she quietly. 

“ My friend!” returned the Major with a significant smile. “He 
has room in his thoughts for but one.” 

Here again how pleasantly Milly would have parried, or with what 
gentle inattention, or calm non-comprehension, would she have foiled 
the Major, and left him precisely where she had found him, with just a 
slight lift of her brows! But Emmie’s eyes dropped, and Emmie’s 
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colour rose. She looked neither prim nor repellent, but she kept her 
distance, and the Major perceived he had been too free. In his friendly 
anxiety to push Chantrey’s interests he had forgotten his own disadvan- 
tageous display. 

It is with much pleasure, notwithstanding some premonitory misgiv- 
ing which we have not forgotten, that we attest the unfailing integrity 
of purpose and disinterested amiability of the Major during this visit to 
his countrypeople. In fact he did not wait for an easy opportunity of 
bringing his protégé to Emmie’s side. No sooner did old Wertley 
bring David in sight, holding him securely by the button, than De 
Lindesey called over his friend with the most palpable tact and left 
him vis-d-vis with his idol. 

He then slid away to the old man’s side, and engaged him in some 
irrelevant discussion. What an acquisition is a friend like this in a 
love-affair! Such allies can see so much that we cannot see, and say so 
much we dare not say. They can foster the little business with so 
much grace and decorum. But ill thrives the o’er-fostered bairn, and 
love-affairs are often better let alone. 

Strange to say, Emmie was not the same kind and winning lass to 
David as when he left her last. She was a little conscious, and very 
maidenly, as if she had begun to remember that the cordiality she had 
intended for conciliation might have a mischievous construction, and 
was not to be directed at random against one of our impressible sex. 
David indeed was no laggard in love. He was not forward or familiar, 


like his friend the Major, nor was he graceful and engaging, like the 


knight of old; he was too much in earnest for that. Love is uncouth 
and angular. Alas for the fact! the tragedy continually lapses into 
farce ; when Love would look sweet and cheerful, the sweatbeads are 
upon the forehead. It is given to Puck to torment it and bring it to 
grief. When it would dance divinely, it falls to a dismal sink-apace. 
This is the reason, as all men know, that in life love is generally all on 
one side. 

Poor David talked of himself, his feelings, and his hopes, with most 
confiding egotism. No man who knew him could call him a fool; but 
the gods stole his judgment that day, and what the Major in his gene- 
rosity had begun, he managed to finish. Emmie’s attention wandered 
to her father and the Major’s conversation, and presently she joined 
them on short notice. 

When dinner was announced, the Major’s friendly auspices were 
exercised in fayour of Chantrey again. Old Wertley proposed to himself 
to send in his daughter upon the Major’s arm; but the Major was deat 
to the invitation, insensible to the honour; he beckoned his friend for- 
ward, and nodded towards the spot where Emmie stood. The conse- 
quence of his manceuvre was, however, that the young lady entered the 
parlour alone, and David loured upon his friend as he passed him, as 
if he took his patronage ill, or stupidly misinterpreted it. 
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But the Major never heeded his moody ingratitude, probably never 
perceived it; and I extol him for this. It is magnanimous to be kind 
and to persevere in kindness in the teeth of ingratitude. All through 
dinner the Major persevered in his encouragement. He magnified to 
Mr. Wertley the powers of the press and the influence of its myrmidons, 
—how every door flies open to them, and all public men are their syco- 
phants,—with that gracious exaggeration and liberal ignorance of his 
subject so often gloried in by men of position. He expatiated upon 
David’s renown; the latter denying each glowing statement pretty 
bluntly and briefly, and thus marring its effect. 

With what feelings Emmie regarded the Major, it is impossible for 
us to say; but Mr. Wertley’s were unequivocal: he was charmed with 
him. Within the short space of two hours old Wertley had waged four 
distinct controversies, and had remained in possession of the field,—one 
upon the literary decadence of Edinburgh, in which he supported the 
negative; another upon the business talents of Scotchmen, which he . 
depreciated with much humour and ability; the third upon the breed- 
ing of salmon, and their aliment—an open question; fourthly, a favourite 
subject, the healthy tendencies of war. Scarcely, however, had he thrown 
up his embankment upon this latter question than the Major, refusing 
battle, took to flight, reappearing with restored repose in the drawing- 
room. Upon the carpet the Major always appeared to advantage. He 
laid himself out to be agreeable this afternoon in all the crudity of day- 
light and sobriety; he sang some of Burns’s best songs, and slipped in 
a little trifle——the words and music composed by himself,—which really 
did not seem to him to lose by its company. Query: would the Major 
have made quite so much exertion to please these simple folk before 
he took the notion that society had turned its back on him? Though 
a hearty admirer of his, I think not. 

David sat apart very silent, and watched till it was time to go. 
Four o’clock—half-past—five o’clock,—when will his ordeal be over? 
His heart was aching with some unwonted pain; he was struggling 
with some unreasonable anger, which he could not justly utter; he was 
in fact, in my opinion, undergoing the finest discipline in the world for 
a young man—a stiff attack of love and jealousy, an epidemic incident 
to full-blooded youth: it brings up their nature to its full growth, and 
prunes the exuberant conceit. 

Emma sat apart from him, not assuredly in offence or caprice ; 
she had become conscious and coy under the Major’s supervision and 
before the glare of his very demonstrative tact. But she was not alto- 
gether unobservant of her friend’s dejection, and, being the kindest and 
most compassionate creature of womankind,—bating a few points in 
which every woman is cruel,—she said to him pleasantly across the room, 

“T do wish your little sister were with us, Mr. Chantrey. Will you 
let me send our servant for her, and we will send her back in the 
pony-phaeton ?” 
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“Thank you; I will go for her myself,” said Chantrey, rising quickly, 
with a sense of relief, and, if we must confess it, wanting fresh air. 

Emma éxclaimed against his departure. His host would have held 
him back; but he overbore their remonstrances with a decision which 
would have graced a more dignified occasion, and strode forth into the 
fresh air and sunlight with something between a groan and muttered 
imprecation. The walk home did him good; and had he but secured 
an hour or so of soothing loneliness and reflection, no doubt the troubled 
heart within would have settled down; but fresh aggravation awaited 
him. Arrived at home, he looked in upon his father, of course, who 
hailed him from the parlour: 

“Oh, Davy,” said the old man, “it’s a pity you were not here two 
hours ago.” 

“What for ?” 

“T’ve been entertaining your visitor for you.” 

“Oh, some messenger from the * * * * Office,—grist to the mill!” 

“No; a call of friendship—kindness—congratulation—that sort of 
thing.” 

** Who was it ?” 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Chantrey, speaking to himself, “he expects 
there has been a deputation of select aristocracy, to compliment him on 
being the son of such a mother !” 

“Who was the visitor?” said David, pleasantly. 

“What was his name? Egad,I forget. A tall clever gentleman; 
black hair; with a laugh like a handsaw; a literary man.” 

“QOh,”—David sat down relieved,—‘“ Rawson! what had he to 
say?” 

“ He’s a man of sense, lad; a fellow without any silly enthusiasm 
about him. I’ve lived long enough to know a clever man when I meet 
him.” 

“Yes, I suppose Rawson is clever.” 

“We were talking of those reviews about your mother’s wonderful 
book.” 

“Oh, he is a clever fellow enough. I should be very glad to have 
his opinion,” said David respectfully. 

“* He does not seem to entertain a very high opinion of the work.” 

“ He be d—d!” said David elegantly, with careless scorn. 

“On my soul, I’ll take his opinion before yours!” 

“JT sha’n’t dispute it, sir,” said the son, with habitual zeal. “The 
book is beyond private verdict now; it has taken its place. You might 
as well rail at the Vicar of Wakefield. Ive read it myself four times, 
and I think it is the most beautiful, natural, eloquent tale I have ever 
met. I would not trust my own judgment alone.” 

“ Egad, nor I.” 

There was a pause; David had satisfied himself; and the old man 
stirred the fire deliberately before they went at the subject again. 
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“T’ve been curious ever since, Davy, to hear somebody on the sub- 
ject of that work besides yourself. I’m out of the way of news in this 
hole; and I never understood that success, as you call it.” 

“Tt takes time, it takes time; but J knew how it would be when 
once the book came out; not but that I can understand your surprise, 
governor. I’m not such an enthusiast.” 

“He says—this Mr. Rawson—he’d swear it was written by a 
woman.” 

“Well, so it was,” smiled David. “If we'd a few more of these 
glorious women, we’d be the better for it—the better for it!” 

“ What’s more, lad, when you talk of your poor mother, egad, I 
fancy you’re talking of some one I never knew; but I almost recog- 
nised her in Rawson’s criticisms. ‘What’s this? ay, ay! her gushing 
style,’ said he.” 

“Oh!” 

“ ¢ Sentimental, pretty, shallow,’” continued Mr. Chantrey. 

“Did he know he was talking to you of your wife, sir?” said David, 
too sublimely fanatical to be angry. 

“Eh? He was not talking of the poor woman, but her book. I 
asked the man’s opinion, as an author himself.” 

“ Well, well, let it rest, governor. He’s an author himself, and is 
envious of another’s success.” 

‘No sooner had I mentioned the book than he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. By way of testing him, I said, ‘I don’t think much of this busi- 
ness myself, sir. What is your opinion? ‘ Well,’ said he, with another 
shrug, ‘ the book is well enough, sir, as novels go.’ I pressed him, and 
rubbed him up a little by repeating your opinions. ‘ No nature in it,’ 
said he: ‘nature is a sealed book toa woman. The hero,’ said he, ‘is 
just the young gentleman who lives in a lady’s fancy, and nowhere 
else”” Old Chantrey quite warmed to his subject; he was quite cheer- 
ful over his gin-and-water. “*‘As for the heroine— ” 

“ Hush! hush! hush!” muttered David. 

“Here he shrugged again,—‘ she is cut out of a moonbeam.’ ‘And,’ 
said I, ‘you say there is nothing worth reading—all trash! ‘ Why,’ said 
he, shrugging and laughing, ‘there is some very pretty writing here 
and there.’” 

“J was coming home early to-day,” said David good-temperedly. 

“Were you? Why didn’t you?” 

“Well for him I did not! I'd have given him my opinion of his 
book.” 

“Why, why, why? Egad! he’s no silly enthusiasm about him; as 
sensible a fellow as ever I met.” 

David rose from his seat, strode to the window and back again. 

“ A prig!—an envious prig! I know him!” he said, laughing in his 
sublime elation; “had I been here, I might have kicked him down- 
stairs!” 
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“Tlullo! hullo! what has he done? Every man has a right to his 
opinion.” 

“ Not that idiot!” 

“Nonsense! I’ve heard Macaulay’s History abused. Your mother, 
poor woman, ain’t a Macaulay.” 

“Let me just hear him—that’s all!” said David. 

“This book ain’t the Bible.” 

“Tt’s an insult to her memory.” 

*“ Her book ain’t the Bible, man.” 

“She has not had a bad word from strangers, governor; let her have 
honour in her own house!” 

“Honour! I honour her memory; but her book ain’t the Bible.” 

“ She is dead, sir. I’d rather they’d plant cabbages over her grave 
than insult by ridicule her last noble efforts for her children.” 

“ Death don’t turn a farthing into a guinea.” 

“Tl not stand by and hear her spoken of with slight by any man 
but yourself.” 

“ Hut, tut, tut!” 

“T’ll not stand ridicule. I’m not a fool. Sober, respectful criticism, 
however severe, I could listen to with temper, though I might pity the 
critic; but an idiot like that to presume to—to—to—bay the moon!” 

“ Egad, any man has a right to his joke.” 

“Has he? I'll send my fist between his seedy eyes, if he jokes at 
her!” ; 
We have never seen David angry before; he has stolen a march on 
us to-day; the hot blood of his family is, indeed, in his veins. 

Old Chantrey rose, parted his coat-tails, and stood with his back to 
the fire. 

“ Look ye here, lad; I’ve seen no money from this business. I have 
been watching it patiently three weeks past. Neither Ben nor I can see 
any thing like realisation. Egad, it’s very like a bag of wind.” 

“ Ben, is he on the jury upon genius too?” said David bitterly, but 
restraining himself. 

“Oh, yes, make no mistake, my lad. Ben is a deuced sharp old 
pike. He knows money from manuscript. But to cut this matter short, 
lend me a ten-pound note out of the profits.” 

“Come now, governor, you are not in earnest.” 

“ Bead, I am—as much as on my death-bed.” 

“T have no money to-night. I’ll have some soon. The money that 
comes from my mother’s book does not belong to me.” 

David moved towards the door. 

“No, nor to any body else,” laughed his father. “Never fear—'twill 
never come between us.” 

David went out of the room, and ran upstairs to a small chamber 
occupied by his little sister. What a room it was! All in gay and 
meaningless confusion, as if some fantastic spirit had been its tenant, 
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and had arranged it with an impish mockery of human intelligence. 
Arranged it, said we? It was a baby-chaos. The walls were lined with 
torn pictures from various books, most of them upside down. The 
floor and chairs were strewn with fragments of delf, with shells and 
coloured stones, such as flint, or granite, or spar picked off the roads; 
bits of bright rags were stitched together in unmeaning shapes, and 
needlework gone wild; and in the corners was the wreck of broken toys. 
The little bed was clean and orderly indeed; but the miniature arm- 
chair lay upon its back, and the miniature table was slopped and 
stained; while in its midst stood a mug filled with rank dandelion and 
straggling Michaelmas daisies. 

He found the child sitting in a corner of the room, crooning to her- 
self, not lonely or unhappy, but evidently unwell. 

She was liable to feverish attacks, and when under them, she would 
sit muttering some nonsense, generally based upon the Bible stories. 
As David looked at her, his heart was in his throat. He left the room, 
savage at the servant’s neglect that could thus leave the poor child un- 
attended, and frightened the little maid so much by his violent manner, 
that she ducked her head into her wash-tub. 

Having thus given a natural vent to the oppression of pity by an 
explosion of anger, he left the young slattern to recover her tranquillity, 
and went up to his sister again. The first time he had entered she had 
not observed him, but as he approached her, her heavy eyes met his 
gaze. 

* Davy has a bad headache,” she said. He took her up in his arms, 
and aided her delusion by putting his hand to his head. But he knew 
well where the headache really was—behind the puzzled white forehead 
of his poor lambkin. She put her little scrap of a handkerchief to his 
brow to ease the ache, and would keep it there even whilst he was put- 
ting on her gray linen bonnet and woollen shawl. 

Then he brought her downstairs and went out, and he trudged down 
the road, folding her in his arms. 

“Now, Lizzy,” he would repeat every few minutes, “I am better 
now, better now.” 

They had come to the turn of the road; there was a brisk windy 
sunshine around them, and Lizzy seemed relieved ; so that he put her 
on his shoulder, a broad and goodly seat, that she might look about her. 

“ David,” she cried excitedly, flinging up her little hand in the 
breeze—“ David, the Sower is out, the Sower!” 

“Well, well; the Sower!” said David; “ whereabouts, Lizzy?” 

“The Sower!” she cried. 

“Yes, I see him,” said David. 

“A grain fell upon stony ground,” she said with sinking voice, 
“and it died.” 

Poor little Liz. It was the way David used to tell the Bible story 
to her; but his eyes filled up again, and this time he could find no 
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relief in wrath; so he kissed the little white lamb-face, and certain 
thoughts entered his mind which put out from it the Major and all the 
idle troubles of the morning. 

When he had brought her within the gate of Heath Lodge, he 
placed her down on the short springy grass, that she might toddle on 
before him, and run after the wild-bees; but she held his coat and hung 
back languidly. He then gave up further efforts to rally her, and 
taking her up again, he carried her along till they came to the hall- 
door. 

On the steps Mr. Wertley stood alone. A mild radiance was in his 
face as he informed David, with a most offensive gaiety, that he had 
sent out Emmie to show the Major the garden. Here he took some 
kindly notice of the child, pinched her cheek and filliped her chin; 
but he elicited from her no sign of recognition or pleasure. 

“ Poor Lizzy is not very well, sir,” said David. 

Whereupon Mr. Wertley smoothed her hair and proposed that they 
should go out and find her some fruit in the garden. 

“Upon my word, Chantrey, I am very much obliged to you. I am 
indebted to you for a very pleasant acquaintance,” said he, as, key in 
hand, he led the way to the garden. 

Entering, they took the path by a fine close hedge of trimmed yew 
that divided the flower from the kitchen-garden. 

“Come, we'll not disturb them; they are yonder in the greenhouse. 
T’ll show you, down here, a finer cucumber than ever went to Covent 
Garden.” 

Now could it indeed be possible that Mr. Wertley is speculating 
upon matrimonial intentions and projecting a match; that he has 
caught the cue from our friend Mrs. Blenheim, and is playing the 
gooseberry-picker to his pretty daughter, executing a little manceuvre 
upon his distinguished guest? 

As it is in Belgravia, so it is in Arcadia. We have unmarried 
daughters in the primrose-fields, and they must be provided for. Which 
of us family folk dare throw the first stone at Mr. Wertley? 

Of his guilt we have additional evidence to produce: he seemed so 
curious about the antecedents of the Major and of his present position, 
and he put on that peculiar light gossipping mood which masks curiosity, 
yet caters for it. . : 

But David was not a good subject for the witness-box; he was 
very inanimate and unmanageable. He did not seem to feel the light 
bridle-bit of old Wertley’s suggestive conversation, and the infor- 
mation he afforded his shrewd old companion was very general and 
abstract. 

Mr. Wertley felt a little baffled, and paused. They were midway 
down the walk when, like a corn-crake on a summer evening, they heard 
the Major’s voice in the distance at the other side of the hedge. By 
gentle gradations, it grew louder and more articulate as that gentle- 
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man approached, so that at length they could catch a few words. The 
effect, as it came to their ears, may be represented thus: 

“ Aw, aw, creak, croak, croak,—finest nature in the world!—aw, 
aw, um,—Chantrey,—aw, aw,—particularly so,—croak, croak,—and all 
that, you know; the most devoted son, by Jove!—sort of heroism,— 
croak, croak,—slur upon his name, and—aw, aw, creak, croak, croak,” 
&c. So the voice died away by the same gradations. 

“ Talking of you, my boy,” chirped old Wertley. 

“ And very handsomely,” smiled David in suppressed disgust. 

“In point of fact,” said old Wertley briskly, “your acquaintance 
with Major de Lindesey is not of a much older date than mine.” 

“ Let’s see,” replied David; “I have known him these twelve years 
past.” 

“Twelve years! bless me, that’s a lifetime! Now it does not escape 
me, my friend, that you employ a certain reserve in speaking of the 
Major that I should be very sorry to penetrate. The fact of your intro- 
ducing him here speaks for itself; still I confess, having taken a fancy to 
him, I should wish to know something of your friend’s character in his 
profession, his character as a man.” 

“T know something of him,” said David. 

Now my readers are aware that the Major knew something of David. 
They have overheard him, in a fragmentary way, detailing it to Miss 
Wertley at his leisure. We are not inclined to defend him. Doubtless 
he made a vehicle of the communication to express his admiration and 
sympathy for his friend, and it is probable he was unconscious of the 
injurious effect. The manner of the communication was at least not 
cruel; and the malevolent might take a hint how to wound a friend’s 
reputation whilst they seemed to foster it. Caesar Borgia could poison 
whilst shaking hands with you; could kill whilst he gratified. But it 
may be remembered that David had himself confessed at the Wertleys’ 
table the great- family disgrace, and that his auditors very quickly 
recovered from the announcement; it may therefore be supposed that 
the sting had been drawn, and that the Major had not done much harm. 
But it somehow affects the nerves more keenly to hear a friend dealing 
with our reputation than to handle it ourselves, and it surely leaves a 
more sinister impression upon the mind of the hearer. Taking this 
view of the case, and remembering that David was furnished with a full 
equivalent, with a far more mischievous secret affecting the Major’s 
honourable repute, it cannot surprise us or provoke our censure should 
he satisfy Mr. Wertley’s curiosity. It is a fine old human law: an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a thrust for a thrust. 

The cold-blooded moralist may treat of a higher philosophy, so long 
as the premises are not personal. But touch his interest or his vanity, 
and the savage instincts of our nature awaken; he too must have the 
eye for the eye and the tooth for the tooth. 

“I know something of him,” said David. 
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“And what may that be?” said Wertley, pruning-a twig from the 
raspberries. 

“ A service he did my poor mother, which I can never forget to him; 
a very handsome act.” Here he stopped, and allowed Mr. Wertley’s 
imagination to select at large and fill-up the blank with golden opinions. 

Perhaps there was some hidden sting in these words of Mr. David 
Chantrey which has escaped us; but we confess to a sense of disappoint- 
ment. They illustrate merely an eccentric generosity, a small-beer 
sentiment, a plentiful lack of spirit, in one whom we have hitherto 
ventured to depict as a man of action and hot blood. Now had he 
spoken as follows, adopting the same temperate tone which distin- 
guished the Major’s observations, we should have felt a secret glow of 
satisfaction, and offered him our applause : 

“ Aw, Mr. Wertley, I have every reason to believe that the Major is 
a very amiable person; indeed, I may add very generous in matters. 
relating to his purse; but let me tell you in confidence he is a dis- 
graced man,—cut by society, however unjustly,—and branded a coward 
by the service.” 

This had been a very pretty thrust home, and had marked one for 
Mr. David Chantrey. As it was, his tribute to his enemy was really 
weak, Quixotic, and I doubt but half sincere. ‘A handsome act toward 
my poor mother.” Comical and equivocal also! 

“Upon my word I’m very glad to hear it,” said old Wertley; “very 
handsome; quite what I should expect.” 

What form of obligation Mr. Wertley’s imagination had shaped out, 
is impossible to conjecture; but it was evident that the impression left 
upon his mind was highly favourable to Major De Lindesey. Soon after, 
the two parties met at the end of the hedge, and Emmie came forward 
to fondle poor Lizzy. The look on that languid little face went to the 
young lady’s heart like an electric spark. She took the little figure from 
David’s arms, snd insisted upon carrying it in herself. She left the 
gentlemen together in the drawing-room, and, bringing the child to her 
own room, took off her wrappings, and showed her the canaries in the 
window and her reflection in the looking-glass. She showed her pictures, 
and tried to explain them ; but in this she was not so successful as the 
clumsy big brother. When the child began naming the ladies in the 
Book of Fashion after the Apostles, and had harped with random ear- 
nestness upon the doings of a certain sower who went forth to sow, 
Emmie rather lost her presence of mind, and cast about for the child’s 
meaning and the mode in which she should entertain her. 

Though unsuccessful in her efforts, and conscious of a certain 
estrangement, which touched neither her pity nor the womanly fond- 
ness for any thing helpless or weak, Emmie nevertheless had achieved 
a certain good result; for the child woke up, and took a good deal of 
friendly notice of her companion, whilst seated by her side during tea. 

The sun was setting when David proposed to take Lizzy home. At 
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this period of the evening the child was fast asleep, her head pillowed on 
Emmie’s lap, and Emmie’s fingers wandering through her hair. 

“It would be cruei to disturb her,” said Miss Wertley ; “ leave her 
with us to-night, Mr. Chantrey; we will take great care of her, and we 
can send her home to-morrow in the pony-phaeton.” 

David spoke of the trouble it would be to Miss Wertley; and as this 
was the only ground he took in objection, Emmie overbore it with 
decision. 

“We shall send the servant immediately,” she continued, “to put 
your father’s mind at ease.” 

“ Never mind that,” said David quietly; and with the Major took his 
leave. 

“ Well, Chantrey, you are a clumsy fellow—lI’ve got that to say. I 
did my best to play into your hands.” 

“ Why, you sat upon me!” cried David, laughing aloud. “ Heaven 
bless you, you sat upon me the whole day !” 

The Major felt the hopelessness of reasoning with a man in such an 
excitable and eccentric mood, and he let him alone for the present. 

The next day found the Major in the same rough quarters. He 
spoke of going in an hour or so, but in a lazy speculative sort of way, 
which indicated an unwillingness to go. David’s sense of hospitality 
was kept continually on the alert by the indecision of his guest. He 
was under a reaction of feeling towards him, and self-reproachful for his 
roughness on the preceding night, and was casting about for civil and 
soothing speeches. 

In these soft moments, the Major, springing to his feet, assailed him 
with a proposition so wildly improbable in its nature, and so incon- 
sistent with the due and proper conventions of the story-books, that, 
were my readers to lay down the book and speculate with Hindoo ab- 
straction for a whole moon, they would be as far from an exposition as 
at this moment. Should, however, any one of my readers, more daring 
than the rest, be so bold in the cause of psychology as to attain to the 
Major’s precise state of mind, by first incurring some social disgrace, 
and, as a consequence, begin to sicken of society, to feel squeamish at 
all associations therewith, and unexpectedly should open up a refuge 
in a new and healthy sphere, where consequence is regained, where 
comparison flatters, where contact braces, then he might even take the 
same whim as the Major. 

“ Chantrey,” said the Major, starting to his feet, “I like this place; 
I’ve lived delicately these many years; now, by George! I long for water 
and brown bread. Let me chum with you.” 

David was scared. He hesitated, he endeavoured to come at a re- 
fusal in some complimentary form; but the Major charged home on 
his wavering front. 

“ Let’s try it for a week, and see how we like one another. We'll 
share expenses, and I’ll have my camp-bed brought over and rigged up 
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in any corner. You’ve lots of work to do, and so have I; and we'll pull 
together. Come, it’s a bargain for a week.” 

We repeat that the attack was made when David’s heart was soft, 
and it was made in such a way that it did not cut off hopes of ultimate 
retreat. 

“He will tire of the place in a week,” thought he, and let it be. 

For the rest of that day he had no peace. The Major’s energy was 
up. He had a luggage-van to the door containing what he needed. 
Shopmen assailed the bell with parcels for delivery; the Major’s valet, 
a meck and gentlemanly man, was in and out all that day and all the 
next, enduring the Major’s imprecations, and indeed permitted to do 
nothing—every thing he attempted being condemned by the Major. 
His solicitous services, so to speak, kicked aside whilst the Major 
showed him how to do it. 

The Major had over his violoncello, and sat booming away in the 
midst of the confusion, till David grew distracted. Booming and growl- 
ing and croaking the livelong day, like some inveterate gnome come to 
haunt the chambers and sit upon their master. 

The Major was a violent advocate for fresh air; he had all the win- 
dows open; so that poor David, who had hereditary delicacy of chest, 
took an influenza, and was compelled to remonstrate. 

“T can bear cold as well as any man; but I can’t live in a draught,” 
said he resolutely, putting down all the windows. 

“ By Jove!” laughed the Major; “afraid of a draught that wouldn’t 
float a f—f—feather.” He blushed at the word. 

All this time De Lindesey was under a vague and complacent im- 
pression that he was conferring an obligation upon Chantrey, reducing 
his rent to half,—stall-feeding him, by George, sir;—and, indeed, in the 
matter of diet there was an improvement. The table accustomed to 
expose such coarse sundries as a neck steak, a brace of fat chops, in the 
rare event of the master dining at home, now displayed curries and pies 
from the neighbouring confectioner’s, ducks and green peas, game, 
French entrées. The Major seemed to delight in such little incon- 
gruities, by which he supposed he held David’s mind in a continual 
feeble dismay. Now the fact of the matter was, that David, though a 
voracious youth, had much rather have eaten his coarse fare in peace, 
and only partook of the Major’s delicacies out of a gracious misgiving 
lest he should hurt his sensitive guest. 

The Major, we repeat, seemed to delight in little incongruities whilst 
he took up his abode in the Inn; the chief of these, by far, was the 
frequent presence of that gentlemanly-dressed person doing menial 
offices in the chambers of his humble friend. Observe how startling 
and effective was the dramatic position. Here was the Major in his 
gray shooting-jacket and worsted slippers,—the Major whom society 
had cut,—a disgraced gentleman, in a position to blaspheme at, abuse, 
nay kick down stairs, a most gentlemanly-looking personage. If this 
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man made the slightest mistake in his many commissions,—if, when 
waiting at table, he was caught gazing vacantly for an instant at the 
wall,—the Major swore at him imperially. This kept the poor fellow’s 
nerves on the strain, and caused him, by excess of anxiety, to blunder 
all the more. 

“You d—n scoundrel, look at the mud on my trousers! You didn’t 
see? How dare you answer me! Silence, you fool! Ill kick you down 
stairs.” 

Can it be believed that the Major’s vanity was so pitiful as to inspire 
him with this petty tyranny—that he could possibly have had regard to 
the impressive effect such a display of power might have upon his com- 
panion’s weak mind? Never; it could not be. Surely this wrath and 
exaction arose from the obvious cause,—irritable nerves, remorse, and 
so forth. Yet we are bound to state briefly the fact that the Major was 
growing fat and recovering his spirits. He was sometimes, however, 
so gracious as to jest with his slave upon his romantic name. 

“T say, Mr. Vincent Aubrey, what lady’s novel was your mother 
reading the day before you were born?—I say, Chantrey,” he might add 
sotto voce, “don’t look aggrieved, old fellow, a lady’s novel may be a good 
thing too; a good thing sometimes comes out of Galilee—Come, Vin- 
cent Aubrey, give me a glass of stout.” 

From some motive,—probably an unconscious one,—David treated 
this man with a respect and kindness which could not have been resented 
by a bishop or a duke. The Major simply ascribed it to the awe that 
awakes in the breast of poor proud men in the presence of my lord’s 
valet. This might have given some zest perhaps to the Major’s exhi- 
bitions of discipline; but it was a fact that the man’s thin mouth, so 
prim and straight under insult, quivered at David’s kindness. 

So passed a week. The Major did not seem to tire of his whim, 
and Chantrey bore with him day by day, conversing with him good- 
humouredly in his leisure moments on whatever topic turned up, save 
one; upon that he was silent, even to rudeness. The Major ceased at 


last either to rally or encourage him upon his feelings towards Miss 
Wertley. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HEART IN WHICH THE ARROW LODGED. 

DAviIp was not easy about the young one. Some of that old 
motherly fidget of the departed “blue” was in his blood. He had 
an instinct that children are delicate ware; their sighs and their hot 
little hands, and the serious broodings among their neglected toys, are 
signs. He had misgivings, and he got up, after a restless night, at seven 
o’clock to walk out and see after the young one, just as if he had been 
summoned to do so by his mother at his pillow; and it’s my notion 
that her hand was on his shoulder that dull morning, rousing him 
to go. This morning was her birthday—never forgotten by him ; 
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sacredly kept; so it is likely she should be stirring to-day. He 
entered a druggist’s near Euston Square on his way, whose shutters 
were just down, and asked for—by the immortal Gamp! he asked for 
James’s powders with as familiar a grace as if he were the father of a 
dozen. It’s my private belief, I repeat, and I challenge ridicule, that 
the spirit of the little “blue” did rouse him at his pillow, crying to him 
in a ghostly whisper: “ Davy, Davy, go and see my little one!” and that 
she sped with him through the damp gray morning, wistful and eager 
like living mothers. Ay, and as he passed the apothecary’s, with a 
contempt for the poetical such as a legendary ghost dare not entertain, 
but with genuine motherly nature, she led him up to the counter, a 
lamb under her guidance, and asked through him for James’s powders. 
What did he know of such infantine pharmacy? 

“Davy,” said the ghost, “buy three James’s powders ;” and he bought 
them and went on his way. 

When he got home, upstairs she went at his side, and in to her poor 
little Lizzy, this anxious mother-bird, as surely as if you could hear 
the humming of her wings,—and there in fact and verity lay the child 
bright-eyed and feverish, in her little cot; and there stood the un- 
motherly little servant scolding and grumbling at her charge for her 
wild talk and silly chatter. No one to light a night-lamp all the night 
past, which might lay all those ugly shapes that prance about in the 
darkness, riveting the eyes of small ailing folk. Above all, no cheerful 
smile and gentle hand to soothe the young one’s mind in its little 
tempests of alarm all the night past, and to tell her those sullen far 
voices were only the town-clocks. 

“Jenny, Jenny, Jenny! was that a cock-crow?” cried the young 
one from hour to hour through the night. 

“Hush, you! more like a naughty young cat.” 

Then would come an hour’s silence, perhaps. Jenny would snooze 
off, and lift up an idiotic snore so awful that Lizzy dared not question 
it; for those shapes in the darkness danced to its music. 

“Jenny, Jenny!” at length would come the timid cry again. 

“Oh, dear, will ee let a body sleep?” Jenny would squeak, sharp 
and shrill. ‘ What ails ye?” 

“ Was that a cock-crow? Listen to the cock-crow!” 

“Oh, drat your cock! Go to sleep.” 

“Poor Simon Peter is crying—crying ; and the cock crew thrice, 
Jenny,” sobbed Lizzy. was that the cock-crow?” 

“T’ll get up this moment and tell the master of ye, ye silly; he'll 
treat ye to a crow as ’ill make ye behave. Be quiet now.” 

“JT want drink!” 

Jenny lifted up her snore in contemptuous retort. 

“JT want drink—drink!” 


But still J enny snored away with a lofty idiotic note, as did not 
wake till morning. 
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“ Drink, drink!” sobbed Lizzy till morning light. 

Now was it not more worthy of a motherly ghost this morning to 
give her child a cool drink, and explain to her that Simon Peter was 
sainted this many a year, and was not weeping in the darkness with- 
out, than to tumble over the tables and to thrum and thrum the wild 
guitars? 

Now Iam moderately credulous, and delight in reading the Spiritual 
Magazine, eager to find something human and natural in its reports ; 
but I have never found any thing I could receive with such perfect 
satisfaction and bland belief as that the ghost of Mrs. Chantrey ad- 
ministered to her little daughter a dose of James’s powders and a drink 
of lemonade. 

Is there any thing more ridiculous in a ghost rapping and tapping 
like the raven than in administering medicine to a sick child? I trow 
not. Through the “medium” of her big son, who was about fourteen 
stone weight of firm flesh and bone, Mrs. Chantrey stooped over her 
child’s cot, and administered the dose in a spoonful of black-currant 
jam; and then she smoothed aside the tossed hair, and cuddled her 
poor little darling in a perfect little breeze of love and pity, as if she 
would make up on that moment for years of neglect. 

“She ain’t let me sleep a wink all night,” said the little unmotherly 
maid; “she kept a-crowin’ jist out of contrariness, and a-callin’ for 
the sower and for Peter till I’m worrited to that p’int I can stand it no 
longer, Master Davy.” 

“Go down, you slut!” murmured Mrs. Chantrey, turning upon 
her (of course through her medium); “the sooner you leave us, the 
better.” 


Thus the poor child had tossed under a feverish thirst, and no one 
to lay a flake of orange on her lips. 

About eleven o’clock Lizzy was much easier. David took her up 
and dressed her ; and he employed a trustworthy old woman to attend 
on her, who had not been hardened to nurse-tending, and was warranted 
never to sleep or drink. Who recommended her, then? Why, the fat 
landlady in the tavern round the corner, where David took his noon- 
day pint whenever he came home. 

About mid-day David had a visit from the same gentleman who 
had given his opinion to old Chantrey upon Mrs. Chantrey’s book; and, 
bound to mark his indifference of the fellow’s opinion, Chantrey met 
him with a lofty cheerfulness. 

“Well, Chantrey, sorry I did not meet you yesterday.” 

“The only wonder is you met me to-day; I am seldom here, Mr. 
Rawson. I’m obliged to you for calling,” said David, with all the 
politeness of dislike. 


“T want to ask you, old fellow, how is your mother’s book getting 
on?” 
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“Thank you for the inquiry, Mr. Rawson; you might find your 
information from a better source than from me.” 

“Oh; you are of course aware I have brought out a novel ?” 

“Have you?” asked David coolly; having skimmed the said novel 
over the evening before with a host of pishs and pshas. 

Let not Master Davy’s contempt for the book, however, indicate to 
the reader its scale of merit. He read it for the special purpose of 
being disgusted with it; he having heard depreciatory remarks of 
Rawson upon the book of his idolatry. 

“Havel? Well, I’ve got a flaming puff in last Saturday Review. 
According to the oracle, my story is brilliant, fresh, artistic, and deeply 
interesting. By Jove, you should read it!” 

“ Oh, you said a puff,” remarked David, smiling. 

Mr. Rawson coloured, but covered his retreat by a shriek of 
harsh laughter. 

“I believe you’d make a close borough of all the newspapers for 
your mother’s book, Chantrey, wouldn’t you? you believe in nothing 
else, eh ?” 

“Tt may be so,” said David, and no more. 

“ By the way, Chantrey, I am very sorry to say that your mother’s 
book seems to be sinking.” 

“Your solicitude is truly kind, but superfluous; we are all quite 
easy about it.” 

“T should be delighted to think so. Are your publishers pushing 
it? I know they got you one or two good notices; but I fear they 
have really grown very slack about it.” 

David was resolved not to be angry. He thought he could just 
look the man in the face and smile with a cheerful scorn at any thing 
he could say. It is the privilege of all fanatics strong in their faith to 
feel genuine scorn. 

“We are flourishing—flourishing, my good sir. Spare us your 
charity,” laughed David, tossing his arms over his head. “ Now I’m 
obliged to bid you good-day. I have work.” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, Chantrey; for my own part I read your 
mother’s tale and liked a great deal of it amazingly.” 

“Tt physicked you, man. Confess it,” laughed Chantrey; “ its merit 
was a sickener to you, eh ?” 

“ Homely language, Chantrey.” 

“Tt is better to be homely,” said pleasant David; “fine speeches 
and fine sympathy often hide envy; don’t you know that ?” 

“Envy! I brought you a review on your mother’s book, which I 
thought you might like to see. She was noticed with me in last Satur- 
day Review.” 

“Tm very much obliged to you,” said poor David with a sudden 
kindly change of manner. 
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“T bought the number for you,” said Mr. Rawson, allowing the top 
of the Review to peep from his pocket. 

David looked at it with the eagerness of a big child, whose tanta- 
lising parent has told it there is a present locked up in the trunk. 

“ Let’s have a look, like a good fellow. The Saturday is one of the 
best—next to the Z'imes.” 

“T’m not sure it will please you altogether,” said Mr. Rawson, pull- 
ing out the paper and handing it solemnly; “but you may as well see 
it first as last.” 

David took the paper with undisguised eagerness, seated himself 
hastily, and began to read. Mr. Rawson watched him with a grave 
side-look: full of sorrow as a funeral mute was his face all to the eyes; 
but they smiled. We all know it and recognise it—that fine spark of 
pleasure our friends feel in stabbing us with ill-news. 

David skimmed off the paper from him lightly on the table. 

“T pity their taste,” he said quietly ; “ what wretched stuff!” 

“ Tt’s smartly written.” 

“ You think so—you call that criticism?” 

“ Have you read it through? But perhaps it’s wiser not. It pains 
you.” 

“ Pains me!” laughed David. “I’m not a fool to be pained by such 
feeble envious stuff as that.” 

“ How fond you are of that charge of envy, Chantrey! You now see 
to what I alluded. Let me read it to you. I don’t think it’s so bad as 
you imagine. Would it put you out of temper ?” 

“When I’m out of temper you shall know it, but you'll wait long 
before such poor ribaldry could touch me. Read it or burn it, as you 
please.” 

Mr. Rawson read it out paragraph by paragraph, commenting as he 
went. 

“That’s deuced clever, but how cruel! Well now, that is not de- 
served, but it’s very droll. Come, that’s not so hard, ha, ha! Pardon 
me—it’s put so comically. I really think this will do you more good 
than harm—it’s written in such a pleasant vein.” 

“Tt will do neither good nor harm,” said David. 

He was tied like an Indian to the stake, and bound to be calm 
throughout the ordeal. From our knowledge of the man, we can assure 
the reader that, however he may feel, he will not show a sign of anger, of 
pain, but smile his friend to the door. If I might venture to calculate 
on the man, so it will be and ought to be. Disappointment, indeed, 
is seldom dignified till pride comes to the rescue. David had looked 
foolish for a few unguarded moments, but now he is smiling. 

“Tt is her birthday this morning, and all,” he murmured abstract- 
edly to himself, with a piteous sort of smile. 

“ Birthday !” said Rawson pleasantly. “TI say, old fellow, let’s have 
a champagne-lunch on the Heath, eh ?” 
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“ Champagne and jackasses!” growled David with but scant cour- 
tesy. 

“ My dear fellow, after all it’s better to be noticed than overlooked 
by the Saturday. It brings a book into notice; and people begin to 
read the book to laugh, and read on to admire. There’s Hopkin; now 
it sold off the tag-end of the edition, and—” 

“Unjust, by God!” cried David, springing from his chair with a 
stamp. Mr. Rawson stopped prating, and stared. “ Look here! you 
have come to flap your trash in my face, and enjoy the pain it gives me. 
Take your trash back!” 

“ It’s not mine, Chantrey; be just in your anger, I say.” 

“* J say it’s the trick of the jackall to root up a grave like that. I 
say it’s cowardly, unmanly, ungenerous,” cried David, with a mighty 
voice which shook. 

“Why, Chantrey—” 

“Tt’s mud thrown at a white-robed saint; it fouls the hand of the 
reviler; but it’s—it’s—it’s HONOUR to the victim; insults that GLORIFY 
the victim!” 

« Are you done yet?” 

“Tet them spit at the pure blue sky before they try to insult my 
mother’s memory.” He brought his fist down with an oratorical thump 
on the table that made it jump like a quadruped. “ That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 

“ The review is not directed against your mother, man; it’s against 
her book alone. The reviewer has explained this specially, if you had 
only read him coolly. Of your mother he talks with as much respect as 
could be expected from a perfect stranger.” 

David made no answer. He stood over at the fireplace very pale, 
and his fists clenched at his side. Rawson, who did not like his expres- 
sion, rose and bade him good-morning civilly. 

“ Good-day to ye—good-day to ye,” said David, never looking 
towards him. 

Rawson took a few steps to the door, looked round lingeringly, and 
then walked up to the fireplace. 

“T’m sure you'll be generous enough, Chantrey, to congratulate me 
upon a piece of good fortune that has come to me. Here is a review 
in the Saturday upon my book. Just cast your eye over it.” 

“D—n your book!” said David uncompromisingly, never turning 
his eyes towards him for a moment. 

“ Well, well; I’m bound to forgive any rudeness from you to-day. 
I’m very sorry for your mortification and annoyance. Good-day to 

you.” 
‘ David did not return the greeting. He seemed, in a fit of deep 
abstraction, to have forgotten the presence of his guest, who departed 
rather disappointed of his triumph. 

There are moods when we think aloud, as in dreams. This lad of 
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sinew and heart was stunned awhile, then he began muttering to the 
empty air like a player. 

“Tt won’t hurt her—it won’t hurt her! No; the bitterness of it is 
this: that fool’s-nonsense to be praised and—and flaunted by them in 
the face of the town, and hers—” he finished with a violent gesture of 
his hand. Then, in a voice as if he were going to sob, “ On her birth- 
day and all.” 

Now this is very juvenile talk. There was a time when we, too, used 
to make such fretful complaints. There are two absurdities in them: 
the first, assuming that owr neglected goods are so precious; the second, 
that unjust ephemeral praise is harmful to the public taste. Why 
should we fuss so much about such petty abuses? You cannot make a 
rickety infant live by telling its mother that it is a fine child, and it is 
very kind of you to say so; nor can you kill a lusty baby by shaking 
your head at it. In like manner, a weak book will die of the pip, in 
spite of golden opinions; and a good book will survive a little genial 
ridicule. As for novels, who cares if they live or die, when they have 
served their purpose—to amuse a captious female audience for the 
season months, when tired of the serious business of life, their shopping, 
and their raking? Iam of the deliberate opinion that a notice of a 
novel cannot be written with better purpose than either for private 
compliment, or to afford public amusement. 

“Tt won’t hurt er; all the pain is mine,” said David. 

He sat himself down and began to brood over his trouble. He said 
it could not hurt her; yet he began to deal with it in thought, as if the 
wound were hers. So sensitive, so timid, that she must use an innocent 
craft in reading out her Ms. to her boys, concealing it in a printed 
book! Was she a mark'‘for this cruelty? That dear one in her palsy 
of grief, whom he carried in from the carriage, after her son’s death, on 
his breast,—was she a mark for mockery? He could have thrust his 
breast between her and a world of scoffers. That beloved dying one, 
patting his hand that encircled her little waist, and pointing from the 
Ms. to her helpless infant, as though she would say, “It is a sacred 
bequest to my little one, whom God has stricken,”—were she and it 
fitting objects to be pilloried? Thus we may translate his broodings. 
They were interrupted by the entrance of his father. 

David put out his hand hastily to hide the Review, on a natural im- 
pulse to escape the added humiliation of his father’s possible triumph; 
but old Chantrey was inquisitive. 

“What’s that—what’s that? the Gazette, eh?” 

“No, sir,” said David, handing it to him boldly. “I showed you 
the other day a kind and just review upon my mother, and you won- 
dered how she could have such friends. You'll wonder more how she 
could have had such an enemy.” 

_ He pointed to the page, and old Chantrey, putting on his spectacles 
I some curiosity, read the article through. 
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“This is what you call ‘baying the moon,’ eh? Ha! ha! So all 
London,” said he, pointing with his long arm toward the town—“ all 
London has knocked off business and pleasure to make a jubilee for 
your mother; so they are all reading her by daylight and candlelight, 
and the Thames is blazing for her: ha! ha! Egad, I thought the Queen 
was riding through Hampstead when you came in with the news. The 
old governor was right, you see, after all.” 

It was this old man’s nature; he could not hold, if he were to die 
for it, to sneer at exaggeration and take offence at windy zeal; he loved 
to serve up your enthusiasm for you cold and shrunken, and show you 
how silly it looked when confronted by the event and fact. 

David heard him in unbroken silence. Ben hobbled in, attracted by 
the triumph of his master’s voice, and old Chantrey showed him the 
review. 

“Sit down and read that, Ben. They won’t let the poor mistress 
sleep in peace, Ben. What do you make of that ?” 

The little clerk studied the page with avidity, and it produced upon 
him a most unexpected effect. 

“ Bless her heart!” said he feverishly, taking off his spectacles; “the 
mistress was a great woman, she was. It’s like nothing but the way 
they used to write of the great Boney. The mistress was a great wo- 
man, no doubt of it. That’s a great piece of print about her.” 

“ T say, Ben,” cried old Chantrey, his black eyes wrinkling with mis- 
chief, “ what are you dreaming about, you fool? Have you ever heard 
of damages for libel? We'll lay our damages at 5000/.” 

“ Right you are, sir—right you are—right you are! Master Davy, 
look ye here.” He got up from his chair with a noise between a chuckle 
and a sob. “I see it all. It’s a good business spec at last. There’s 
damages there—one thousand pounds in them pages—one thousand 
pounds!” he cried in thin falsetto, fluttering the paper in his skinny 
hands. 

“In with you, Ben, and mark off the bits for me,” said old Chgntrey; 
“copy ’em out for me in best round-hand.” 

At this moment David took the paper from poor daft Ben, and his 
father bundled the excited old fellow into the next room out of the way. 
Then he went over to his son’s side, and said with rough kindness : 

“Never mind, my boy; don’t fret. There was something in your 
poor mother I could love and respect as well as you. It’s all right be- 
tween ws, my lad.” 

David wrung his hand, and old Chantrey left him. 

Then Chantrey turned to the chimneypiece, and deliberately took 
down a heavy riding-whip from the wall, wiped from its plaited leather 
the brown dust and ashes, and buttoned it under his coat. 





fjorses and forsiness. 


“ Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 


ir chivalry can be said to have degenerated in Europe into a merely 
heroic sentiment, or a romantic memory, and can no longer marshal 
her champions and representative men in panoply of mail on prancing 
steeds, in haughty morion and glancing plume, while on the other side 
of the Atlantic her last votaries are stated to have been embodied in 
the thinned ranks of Stuart and his gallant Paladins, so good at need, 
who taught their foes in many a raid, skirmish, and foray that the 
derisive epithet “southern chivalry” was something more potent than 
a sobriquet,—it has been succeeded in England by a counterfeit pre- 
sentment in the shape of a general “horsiness,” which must strike 
every foreign observer of our social habits and customs in this decade 
of the nineteenth century, and preéminently in its second lustrum, as 
more characteristic than perhaps any single national trait or pecu- 
liarity. 

We use this word in its catholic and natural signification—of the 
horse, horsy—without designing that any particular slang savour should 
cling to it, as to its congener “ sporting,” which, when prefixed to a 
representative of the masculine gender, denotes qualities and habits 
which we instinctively shrink from; but simply because the only adjec- 
tive synonyms which occur to the memory, such as “equestrian” or 
“chivalresque,” utterly fail to convey the intended meaning. 

Like the institution of slavery in the Southern States—now, thank 
God, little more than the memory of a baleful dream—the turf, with its 
accessories, has leavened all classes and circles; from the clubs and 
“swarries” of our valets and Jeamses to the serener heights where our 
upper ten take their pastime. It has mingled largely with the litera- 
ture and language of the day, and absorbed into its influence, more or 
less strongly, many of the leading minds of the dpeoroe among our 
statesmen, merchants, professional men, and tradesmen, not to speak 
of the large muster-roll of squires and farmers, with their clientele of 
retainers, who may be said to be more or less to the manner (not 
manor) born. Like Aaron’s serpent, this master-passion may fairly be 
said to have “gobbled up,” as our cousins @outre [océan would say, 
many, if not most, of the minor vices, recreations, and pastimes of 
former generations. 

To be as drunk as a lord is no longer intelligible; while the severe 
gravity of a judge is equally out of date. Statesmen no longer think it 
necessary to baptise their budgets in magnums of port, nor to sit up 
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for twenty or thirty hours at a single séance till the used cards were piled 
knee-deep round the room. Book-making has displaced boxing as one 
of the “ ingenuous arts,”* the cultivation of which is supposed to have 
so potential an influence in mitigating the barbarity of our youthdom 
at public schools. The cock-pit—though, as we read a few weeks ago, 
it has a few supporters—is almost universally reprobated and shunned ; 
the prize-ring has attractions only for men of the lowest caste, and was 
only galvanised from its long paralysis by the sensational element of 
international contest; the coulisses of our theatres and operas are no 
longer under the special patronage of the rank and fashion of England; 
and ifa young Hawthorn of the present day were to pay a visit to a 
Corinthian Tom, he would find amusements of a very different stamp 
purveyed for him from those portrayed in the pictures of Tom and 
Jerry. In confirmation of the hold which the turf has gained over the 
national mind, we may cite, by way of illustration, the history of the 
world during the “waning moons of April, and the increasing ones of 
May,” as written for us in the columns of our daily press; a history 
which has rarely teemed with events of greater magnitude, or of a 
more sensational and emotional character, or more pregnant perchance 
of grave consequences for good or evil to ourselves nationally. We 
allude, of course, to the surrender of Lee and the Virginian army, and 
the assassination of President Lincoln, who, from being the butt, was 
fast becoming the admiration of the whole civilised world. Almost con- 
temporaneously with these gigantic incidents, a small slip of paper 
posted on a wall announced that Mr. Merry’s colt Liddington was 
scratched for the ensuing Derby; in fact, to pursue the metaphor, that 
Liddington had capitulated, though destined in a few days to fight one 
not ignoble nor bloodless battle for his party, in which, though beaten, 
his colours were not disgraced. 

Of the three L’s—Lee, Lincoln, and Liddington—which, in de- 
parting from the public arena, created in England the greatest thrill? 
Two, of course, are abiding; and we firmly believe that the death of 
the President has wrung the whole heart of England, which recognised 
in that self-made man some of the qualities she so greatly rejoices in 
admiring in her own time-honoured Premier. Lee too is honoured 
and loved by a host of friends almost as sympathetic as his own Vir- 
ginians; but the event was anticipated, and therefore proportionably 
less startling. Liddington’s deposition, however, from the pride of 
place which through an anxious winter he had held, came like a stroke 
of fate upon his legions of supporters; and the electric wires which 
spread the fact through the length and breadth of the land, loosened 
thousands of tongues, and made the American news for the instant a 
subordinate topic in many a club and many a public resort. 

If we turn from the vivd-voce attestations of the general “ horsi- 
ness” of our society to the daily and weekly pictures of our habits and 

* “Tngenuas didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 
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customs presented by the press and the novels of the period, we shall 
be at no loss to gather “confirmation strong,” and the selection will be 
only rendered difficult by the embarras du choix. 

While a very few years ago Bell’s Life represented the whole 
chronicle of sport in England, we find that journal has not only en- 
larged its own borders, but has, like the banyan-tree, produced so 
many suckers that perhaps no interest in England is so well repre- 
sented, or misrepresented, by the press as the sporting interest ; and in 
country houses all over England the sporting-papers form as much a 
part of the literature of the Hall billiard- or smoking-room as even the 
Times or omnipresent Illustrated London News. 

Nay, so infectious has the spirit of the age become, that even the 
mightiest, “bar one,” of our dailies, and several of our weeklies, enter 
into the arena of vaticination with their touting brethren, and some- 
times condescend to forecast the horoscope of a few of the proceres of 
the turf. But perhaps the strongest argument “that these things are 
so” is furnished by that able but saturnine Areopagus of literature and 
politics, which issues its oracles every Saturday in no feeble or mea- 
sured tones; since even this high court has deigned to recognise the 
. turf as an institution, and to pronounce authoritatively upon the retro- 
spects of the past and the prospects of the coming weeks; in fact, the 
turf enters now regularly into the farrago libelli. 

Passing to the mirror of the age held up by the flood of novels 
which swamp our tables and book-shelves, let us glance at the manifest 
horsiness of some of the most popular and accredited. In Guy Living- 
stone does not the “ Axeine” loom before us every where, like the spectre 
steeds of the twin gods at the battle of Lake Regillus? and does not 
he divide our interest with the great centre figure himself? In Mau- 
rice Dering, the runaway scene—I mean of horse, not lady—is preémi- 
nently interesting, and we almost lose our breath in the vividness with 
which scene follows scene in that stirring drama, so nearly a tragedy. 
In Broken to Harness our sympathies are mainly enlisted for the horse- 
breaker,—non nomine sed re,—whose one single and simple love and 
characteristic end is the plaintive minor in the harmony of the tale. 
While in Aurora Floyd—which, if we recollect right, was so popular that 
it had quite a success on the English and American stages—the founda- 
tion of the story is the secret marriage of a young lady with a rascally 
groom. Nor can we wonder at such plots for fictions, when we see, as 
is not rare in the metropolis, young ladies riding, not well in front of 
their palfreniers, but alongside of them; while the latter, we notice, 
have not always been selected—as Swift counselled in the case of house- 
maids—for their age or want of personal attractions. 

Passing by the universally popular works of Whyte Melville, where 
the modern stories are all characterised by a subdued and well-bred 
horsiness in hero, heroine, and minor walking gentlemen and ladies, 
and where the bouguet de lécurie is perceived, however faintly and 
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archeologically, in the correctness of the chariot and appointments of 
Licinius and his tiger Automedon,—we must glance at the professedly 
sporting-novel «a7 <foxyv, among which those of Surtees, commencing 
with Jorrocks and ending with Facey Romford, have become household 
words, not only for the sake of the clever letter-press, but equally 
almost on account of the inestimable illustrations by Leech, in whose 
untimely end horsiness legitimate, which he immortalised, and horsiness 
illegitimate, which he gravely but kindly and amiably caricatured, have 
sustained a loss almost irreparable. 

But, in fact, our natural horsiness has shared in the progress and 
development of most of our arts. As a rule, our model stables are, we 
think, in advance of our model lodging-houses and cottages; nay, we 
think that in many a country establishment the arrangements for light- 
ing, warming, and feeding horses, as elaborated by that Pugin of the 
stable, Musgrave of Belfast, or Messrs. Cottam and Morton, are far in 
advance of the similar “ fixins” for the home party; and though we have 
not arrived at the veneration for the noble animal expressed by Caligula 
in his golden manger and consular honours, we think our encaustic 
tiles more sensible, if not so costly or imperial. And though we have 
no Coliseum for our Isthmian games, let us be satisfied with our com- 
fortable stalls and boxes, and the marvels of science realised in our 
railway and telegraphic arrangements, and even our race-glasses; while 
if we can boast no Pindar, our Rhyming Richards form a numerous and 
respectably mediocre band; and as for prophets, they are probably as 
numerous as the starters. 

If we turn from racing and steeple-chasing to hunting, we shall find 
that the noble science has developed pari passu, if not indeed with even 
greater rapidity than our national resources and wealth. And the iron 
horse, which was regarded with the most gloomy forebodings and 
shakings of heads, even so sapient as those of the Messrs. Tattersall, 
as the great and natural foe to fox-hunting, has proved its best ally. 
It is not merely that the number of “assistants” at the old hunting 
fixtures has increased prodigiously, but new packs have sprung up 
where none existed before; and the facilities which the railway system 
affords of intercourse among the M.F.H.S. and their aides-de-camp have 
tended to raise the standard of excellence in the general appointments 
of the packs, and in consequence have had a corresponding effect in 
requiring a better class of horse to stay with hounds so much higher 
bred than they used to be formerly. 

It is now no longer necessary to make a pilgrimage to the shires to 
see hunting in perfection, or the maximum of speed called forth in 
hounds and horses. Granting that the provinces can hardly yet present 
so magnificent a spectacle as, let us say, for example, a Pytchly meet at 
Cottesbrook under favouring circumstances,—one of the scenes from 
whence Leech drew some of his inspirations,—yet we maintain that 
many of our less celebrated meets, not only in England but also in the 
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sister island, will afford the eye of the real judge quite as much plea- 
sure, though on a more limited scale, in the manners and perfections of 
the horses; the nattiness of the grooms and second horsemen; the ap- 
pearance, condition, and discipline of the pack and their officials; and 
lastly, in the fastidious though easy perfection of the “ gets-up” of 
honourable Crashers who represent the aristocratic element of the field. 

There can be no doubt that it is the wealth of our great cities, and 
especially of London, which has given such a stimulus to hunting all 
over England. The jeunesse dorée of England nearly all have, or affect 
to have, a decided penchant for the sport of kings and kaisers. Our 
tailors are no longer content to have the epithet of “flyers” applied to 
them for their pedestrian performances; but ambitiously try to soar in 
the real first flight cheek by jowl with their patrons and clients. 
Lawyers, doctors, and authors help to swell the gathering; while the 
press every now and then contributes a “leading article” in search of 
fresh vigour and freshened ideas and nerves from this exciting tonic to 
mind and body. 

If the “railway people” form a very important element in the opera 
receipts, as Mr. Lumley has told us in his Recollections, they may be 
said also to contribute very largely to the meets within return distance 
of town, while the same story may be told of packs near our large 
provincial capitals. 

Nor should we omit—especially at this season of the year, when 
“Rotten Row” presents, at one o’clock each day, such a sight as no 
capital in the world can the least cempare with—the great increase 
which the ranks of lady equestrians have gained within a comparatively 
few years. 

Many packs have now their local celebrities in ladies who take a 
great deal of beating metaphorically from the best cavaliers out ; who 
pick their own line of country, take admirable care of themselves and 
steeds, and so far from requiring a pilot, give the lead to the majority 
of the field. Such ladies can be generally picked out by even an inex- 
perienced eye at the meet, by their independent way of handling their 
nags; by their shorter habits, which have often a hole cut in them to 
give greater freedom to the foot; and by their natty crops, strong 
enough to open a gate if needful, but light and effective as can be 
imagined; while the leading, or I should say the crack, packs in the 
shires can boast of a Diana whose horses are selected with consummate 
judgment, and whose pilot is well known as perhaps the most finished . 
artiste across country to be met anywhere. 

Nay, so dominant is the “ horsy spirit” of the age, that the Homeric 
epithet of izzodauos, so well rendered by the French dompteuse de cheval, 
has been assigned to a class of equestrians who certainly cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be supposed to resemble Hector, the original 
proprietor of that proud epithet. 

If then the horse, which Buffon has well styled the noblest conquest 
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of man, enters so largely into the daily life, and the best part of the 
life, of so many of our countrymen and women, it becomes a serious and 
important question to ascertain whether there be any truth, and if so, 
what amount, in the cry which is constantly raised, at regularly recur- 
ring intervals, that our horses have departed from their high standard 
of excellence, and are continually deteriorating, owing mainly to the 
enormous expansion of racing and the levelling and democratic ten- 
dencies of handicapping which are its offshoot; to the increase of two- 
year-old races, which force horses to an unnatural precocity, but at the 
expense of stamina, constitution, and soundness of wind and limb; and 
perhaps more than all, to the want of proper care and judgment in 
breeding. 

In illustration of their arguments, these laudatores temporis actt, 
who place the apogee of the English horse back to the comparatively 
dark period between the decline of Flying Childers and the rising of 
Eclipse, when statistics were less carefully prepared than at present, 
and when, of course, the difficulty of investigation is greatly increased, 
and who are constantly saying “Ichabod,” the glory and supremacy of 
the English horse is departed, point to the laurels lately won by the 
French school, who can boast of producing, from a comparatively limited 
stock, such animals as Vermuth, Fille de l’Air, Gladiateur, and Dollar; 
to the comparative successes of the American division, comprising Prior, 
Prioress, and Umpire ; to the fact that the allowances for foreign horses 
in the Goodwood Cup, which was the great prize for which foreign 
horses contended with our own a few years ago, has been greatly 
diminished, if not altogether withdrawn ; to the fact of an old half-bred 
plater, who had run over more miles of hard ground in Jamaica than 
perhaps even Fisherman had in his time in this country, and who had 
never jumped a fence till his advent in England, being found contend- 
ing successfully, and at high weights, with many of our best steeple- 
chase cracks of the day, and having been actually installed into the 
proud position of first, or nearly first, favourite for the “Grand Na- 
tional,” at Liverpool (we allude to Portland, late Brother Jonathan, 
who was got by an uncertificated officer’s charger, of American origin, 
out of a Jamaica mare); to the fact that the hack, which fetched the 
enormous price of 650 guineas at the late Mr. Anderson’s sale, was an 
imported animal and of German descent; while it is notorious that 
many of the showy pairs of carriage-horses which we ignorantly admire, 
thinking them superb representatives of Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, are 
in reality importations from Hamburg, or some other German port. 

They say that unsoundness of wind is becoming commoner than 
ever, and that we can ascertain the fact for ourselves by keeping our 
ear open in any hunting-field after the first twenty minutes; while, 
say they, so common has navieular disease become, that many of our 
London carriage-horses are every year unnerved from that cause ; while 
the price of sound useful horses, with any quality about them, has in- 
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creased to such an alarming extent, that none but people of large, or at 
least liberal, means can now indulge in the luxury of riding; while, by 
way of remedying these national evils, and revivifying the effete strain 
of English horses, they propose that two-year contests should be abolished, 
handicaps should be discountenanced, and that the old scale of weights 
and distances for Queen’s Plates should be resumed; while breeders 
should be encouraged by the prospect of breeding such horses as Marske, 
Regulus, Eclipse, and the like, to try back to the old barb and Arabian 
blood. There is also another class of growlers at the present condition 
and prospect of the horse in England, who maintain that racing, so far 
from improving, has deteriorated the breed of horses in this country, 
and who would therefore abolish it altogether if in their power. With 
this latter section of the non-contents we cannot afford space or time 
to argue the point, merely remarking that if the axiom be true that 
fortes creantur fortibus, there must be some test to distinguish the 
stout and high-couraged from the soft and jady; that none better than 
racing has been as yet discovered; and that it is quite as much the 
object of breeders to perpetuate the high moral characteristics of horses 
as mere outline and form; while the due combination of both is the 
problem set before the breeder of all classes of the quadruped. 

As for the ignorant minority who dispute the general supremacy of 
the English horse for the ordinary and extraordinary purposes of civi- 
lised life, and who conceive hazily that, in some ferris domibus negatis 
and unknown to travelling research, a more enduring and higher-cour- 
aged race of horses can be found than in our own island, we can only 
say that all such poetic visions have long ago been dispelled and dis- 
sipated by the stern logic of fact and reality, and that the Eastern 
romance of “ Arab steeds,” and wonderful Giaours on their backs, has 
long since been deported into the limbo of mythdom. 

Let us now examine cursorily some of the arguments as to the dete- 
rioration of the species which seem to commend themselves most to the 
common-sense of England, and which must carry weight with them 
from the names by which they are indorsed, such as those of Mr. 
Dickinson of the New Forest, Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Ker B. Hamilton, 
who has recently published a very interesting and well-digested little 
work on Our Saddle-Horses, in which there is much interesting matter 
connected with the noble animal, which if not new is well put and col- 
lected, and is very readable, though we differ from his conclusions, and 
cavil much at the model horse which forms his frontispiece, whose hocks 
stand sadly in need of the actual cautery. We should, however, state 
in limine, that the ery of deterioration is not new, nor confined to this 
century. We hear of it in the days of Athelstan,—of the Tudors, who 
prohibited the exportation of horses from England; and during several 
subsequent periods complaints were made by “ horsy” writers, who were 
dissatisfied with the satus quo of their favourites in England; while the 
introduction of the Eastern cross, to which we now refer our existing 
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supremacy, was much reprobated by some authors. And to those who 
would read an exhaustive, interesting, and elaborate treatise on English 
horses, we would commend an article in the July number of the Zdin- 
burgh last year. It is asserted, then, that while our sheep, pigs, and 
short-horns have been bred almost to a point of perfection, our horses 
have rather retrograded in what, to borrow stable-talk, we must needs 
call “form.” Now, @ priori, such an argument would appear highly 
improbable, and would argue a stupidity and crassness of ignorance on 
the part of our horse-purveyors that is not by any means in accordance 
with the character for acumen and sense they generally bear, considering 
that the prizes offered for breeding first-class horses are higher than for 
any other animal. But the facts of the case will hardly bear out the 
assertion, we think; as the following pregnant considerations will show. 
In 1862 the export value of our horses amounted to over a quarter of a 
million of money, while the imports barely exceeded 40,000/. ; and while 
we write there is hardly a large sale of horses where foreign agents do 
not compete with our countrymen for horses of any real quality and 
substance ; while at Ballinasloe in the sister island, the Irish breeder 
has learnt that justice to Ireland is to be found in setting the foreign 
buyer against the English, and so making his market; not to speak of 
the large orders for the animal from India, the Cape, Australia, and 
even China. 

It is to be lamented that no record was kept of the time made by 
the giants of a former generation, as the exploit of Childers is now 
admitted to be only approximative; and indeed, when it is recollected 
that the habit of using time as a test of performance has only recently 
been adopted, and that not very generally, and that our watches have 
only recently been brought to their present point of precision, no fair 
comparison could be instituted ; but so far as our modern speed is con- 
cerned, we may reassure ourselves by the reflection that Kettledrum’s 
performance over the Derby course stands as yet unrivalled; while 
Emblem’s recent victory over the Warwick course is about the fastest 
on record in the annals of steeplechasing. 

There is not much faith to be placed in pictorial evidence ; but, so 
far as it goes, it is all in favour of progress v. deterioration ; for any 
one who will look at Stubb’s plates of such celebrities as Gimcrack, &c., 
would hesitate, were it possible, to allow his best mares to pay visits to 
such sires, while Stockwell, King Tom, or Voltigeur were within distance. 

The argument from the brilliant performances of a few French 
horses proves very little, except that the sires and dams were selected 
with great care and judgment in this country; and as the entourage of 
French running-horses is mostly English, we may feel a certain amount 
of proper national pride in the result, the only deduction from the 
experiment of shifting the haras from England to France being, that 
it is thought an earlier precocity is attained in the latter, while perhaps 
he subsequent progress is not in proportion. 
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In the American horses, too, there was a large preponderance of 
English blood, nor was it a secret that in Kentucky horses of superior 
quality had been reared for some time; but those raced by Mr. Ten 
Broeck, though good stayers, hardly showed first-class form; and we 
observe that he has been chary of repeating the experiment of import- 
ing his racers from his fatherland. We ourselves visited about a year 
ago the stock-farm of Mr. Aitcheson Alexander, not far from Lexington, 
Kentucky; when we were most courteously entertained by the spirited 
proprietor, who gave us much pleasant information on the subject of 
horsebreeding in America, and amongst other things told us that, ob- 
serving that the produce of the English racehorse Scythian, well known 
as Mr. Greville’s, were remarkably fine trotters, he conceived the idea 
of experimenting upon the old racehorse himself, and actually trained 
him to trot in match style with such good results, that he felt certain 
that in his time-trial he would have compared respectably with some of 
the “cracks ;” but unfortunately the old horse ran the point of the trot- 
ting-sulky into his chest on the trial morning, and Mr. A. deemed it 
inadvisable to run the hazard of a second preparation with a horse of 
such value. 

With regard to Portland’s case, it was a bold experiment to try a 
horse so bred across an English country; but it may be remarked that 
his dam, a Jamaica Creole, was of pur sang; and we may state, from 
long experience, that few countries are more favourable to the horse 
than Jamaica,—few where thoroughbred horses are found to combine 
more speed, substance, and perfect soundness: the symmetry is lost after 
a few crosses. 

The case of the high-priced hack certainly scores a point to our 
adversaries—valeat quantum ; but with regard to German and Prussian 
carriage-horses, we may remark that the temptation to buy them is 
great, as they can be secured for about two-thirds of the price of the 
English-bred colts, with the immense advantage of a year in their 
favour; but this notwithstanding, we find our principal job-masters in 
the metropolis declining them as soft, and in constitution mest inferior 
to natives. 

There can be no doubt that the present system of handicaps has 
done much to lower the standard of first-class thoroughbreds, and to 
utilise a class of animals that would otherwise be absolutely valueless ; 
but the public appetite for sport demands large fields for purposes of 
speculation ; and how these can be procured in any other way we do 
not at present see. Besides, the number of prizes offered stimulates 
breeding ; and when it is a matter of great importance to breed sound 
sizeable animals in lieu of weeds, the chances are, that in the two 
thousand thoroughbreds annually foaled, there must be a large number 
of horses well adapted for some purpose or another, and not merely 
available for the hippophagist. It must be recollected too that handi- 
caps are now set higher than they used to be; that Kitchener—that 
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pigmy perfection, weighing, when he won the Chester Cup, saddle and 
all, but three stone six pounds—is a thing of the past ; and that the 
recent performances of such horses as Asteroid and Argonaut prove that 
it is very hard to bring moderate and first-class horses on a level. 

The training and racing of two-year olds would certainly appear 
to be prejudicial to the full development of the horse ; but it seems 
unavoidable, considering the expense of training, and the fact that a 
two-year old has generally attained his maximum of speed. It has its 
advantage too in the care and feeding bestowed upon the horse from 
his foaldom, which must tend, if not overdone, to develop muscle and 
fibre. If under the present system a colt has often done his work at 
three, his prime is devoted to the task of reproduction, if he be of suffi- 
cient promise for the purpose; and it is well known how much “ tried” 
are preferred to “untried” stallions, even of equal lineage. Our regu- 
lations too for two-year old running encourage the breeding of strong 
colts and fillies, as a weakly-framed animal at that age would have 
slender chance indeed with eight stone seven or ten pounds up, along- 
side of one better proportioned. 

It has been said that, under existing circumstances, our cavalry 
would find it hard to procure remounts, but we believe Ireland is still 
found equal to the supply; and we confess that when, last summer, we 
saw a crack French cavalry corps mounted on their barbs and Arabs 
at Melun, we thought the experiment had better not be repeated in 
England. 

Our cabs too in this metropolis afford us, we think, no small occa- 
sion for thankfulness and satisfaction; for in what capital in the world 
can one find such an average of speed at so trifling a rate? And ina 
correspondent’s letter to the Daily News, of the 5th ult., we rejoice to 
see that a most marked improvement has taken place in Dublin in the 
cab system. The same remark will apply to our omnibuses. 

But it is in the enormous development of hunting and steeplechasing 
that we look most hopefully to the perpetuation of those qualities of 
speed and stoutness, which have made the English horse celebrated 
ever since the days of Julius Cesar’s invasion, when the rapid man- 
ceuvring of the Anglo war-chariots puzzled and baffled the Roman 
legions, as Pyrrhus’s elephants had years before. The high-breeding of 
hounds demands a similar stamp in the horses which follow them; 
while the pace of the modern steeplechase is compatible only with the 
clearest pedigree, no matter how high the weights; and as an illus- 
tration of the number of speedy high-caste horses of fair substance to 
be found all over the United Kingdom, we would observe that, on 
taking up the Field for the weeks ending 22d and 29th April, we find 
that besides the hundred and odd horses said to have been engaged 
in running over the Punchestown course—the best commentary on 
Admiral Rouse’s letter to Sir R. Peel, as to the deterioration of horses 
in Ireland—no less than four hundred odd are reported to have actually 
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run over various steeple-courses that week, besides those in training, 
and several probably engaged in meetings, not inserted for want of 
reports or space. 

We cannot enter into the argument as to unsoundness, there being 
no data for the purpose; but if the evil has increased, the means of 
palliating and curing have advanced proportionately. Homoeopathy 
has done as much, if not more, for the horse than his master; and the 
veterinary art has, like the physician’s, been purged of much charlatan- 
ism, and brought more within the domain of common-sense and com- 
prehensive induction. 

On the whole, we do not think that there is any cause for alarm 
about the future of our horses; and we confess ourselves, that any 
gloomy misgivings we may have had were calmed by the splendid ex- 
hibition of stud-horses last year at Islington. We do not think that 
in selling some of our best horses to foreigners we have injured our 
own stock while we benefited theirs; nor do we hold that any stimulus 
from Government is required to maintain or improve our national 
standard. The Queen’s Plate might be abolished without any injury 
to our horses; and as a matter of retrenchment, we would rather advo- 
cate such a measure, now that their original object has been attained. 
We rejoice to see good foreign sportsmen contending successfully on 
English soil with the cousins of our own champions, and we only hope 
their number will increase. In legitimate horsiness we confess we de- 


light, and trust that the period in which it is permitted to youth to 
take pleasure eguis canibusque et aprici gramine campi may be pro- 
longed to maturity, and perhaps a little further; and we hope the 
day may be far distant when our English lads will cease to cultivate 
those points on which Herodotus tells us Persian fathers laid such 
stress,—riding, shooting, and telling the truth ! 
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The Wind at ight. 





I am listening in the twilight,—for the Wind blows from the west; 
The trees would fain be sleeping, but he will not let them rest. 





He is like some wizard minstrel, when his giant hand he flings 
On his world-wide instrument, the woods, and sweeps its mystic strings. 


He is coming nearer, nearer, and I hold my breath in dread, 
While his solemn guns go booming through the darkness overhead. 


But lest his martial thunder should too much our souls appal, 
How sweet his mournful cadences, that gently rise and fall! 


The trees so stately swaying, what legends rare they tell 
Of summers gone, of wintry storms, of how their comrades fell! 


And their stems show white and ghastly, when the fitful moonlight gleams 
Through the chasms in the flying clouds, like the shapes that scare our 
dreams. 


Yon tall elm’s topmost tossing boughs fantastic shapes assume 
Of cavaliers that fiercely ride with streaming cloak and plume; 


Dark brigands seem to chase them, up-starting fell and wild: 
How often in the twilight I have watched them from a child! 


Hark! the wind sweeps through the fir-trees with a sound the shingles 
make 
When some monster wave retreating draws them downward in its wake. 


There’s a song that I’ve forgotten, save each verse’s sad refrain— 
How the wind that crossed the mountains crazed the heart-sick lover’s 
brain. 


My heart is sound, my brain is clear; in air, on land or sea, 
There’s music none like these wild songs the West-wind sings to me. 





